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TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

WE have hitherto supposed Shakspetre the author of The 
Taming of the Shrev, but his property in it is extremely disput- 
able. I will give my opinion, and the reasons on which it is 
founded. I suppose then the present play not originally the work 
of Shakspeare, but restored by him to the stage, with the whole 
Induction of the Tinker ; and some other occasional impruve- 
XQ^nts ; especially in the character of Petruchio. It is very ob- 
vious that the Induction and the Play were either the works of 
different hands, or written at a great interval of time. The form- 
er is in our author's bett manner, and a great part of the latter in 
his vsorst, or even below it. Dr. Warburton declares it to be cer- 
tainly spurious; and without doubt, supposing it to have been 
written by Shakspeare, it must have been one of his earliest pro- 
ductions. Yet it is not mentioned in the list of his works bjr 
Meres in 1598. 

I have met with a facetious piece of Sir John Harringfton, 
printed in 1596, (and possibly there may be an earlier edition) 
called The Metamorphosis of Ajax, where I suspect an allusion 
to the old play : " Read the BooJte of TamJng a Shrevo, which 
hath made a number of us so perfect, that novo every one can 
rule a shrew in our countrey, save he that hath hir." — I am aware 
a modem linguist may object that the word book does not at pre- 
sent seem dramatici, but it was once technically so : Gosson, in 
his Schoole of Abuse, containing a pleasaunt Invective against PoeU^ 
Pipers, Players, festers, and such like Caterpillars of a Common' 
wealth, 1579, mentions <' Twoo prose booies played at the Bell* 
Sauage ;" and Heame tells us, in a note at the end of William 
^Worcester, that he had seen a MS. in the nature of a Play or 
Interlude, entitled The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore, 

And in fact there is such an old anonymous play in Mr. Pope's 
list : " A pleasant conceited history, called The TamJng tif a 
5'Ar«w— sundry times acted by the Earl of Pembroke his ser- 
Tants." Which seems to have been republished by the remains 
of that company in 1607, when Shakspeare's copy appeared at 
the Black-Friars or the Globe. — Nor let this seem derogatory 
from the character of our poet. There is no reason to believe 
that he wanted to claim the play as his own ; for it was not even 
printed till some years after his death ; but he merely revived 
It on his stage as a m^mager. 

In support of what 1 have said relative to this play, let me 
only observe further at present, that the author oi HamXet speaks 
of Gonzago, and his wife Baptista ; but the author of The Taming 
of the Shrev) knew Baptista to be the name of a man. Mr. CapeU 
indeed made me doubt, by declaring the authenticity of it to be 
confirmed by the testimony of Sir Aston Cockayn. I knew Sir 
Aston was much acquainted with the writers immediately sub- 
sequent to Shakspeare ; and I was not inclined to dispute his au- 
thority : but how was I surprised, when I found that Cockayn 
ascribes nothing more to Shakspeare, than the Induction-Wincot- 
Ale and the Beggar! I hope this was only a slip of Mr. Ca.v^M'^ 
Jaemory. Farmer, 
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The following is Sir Atton't epigram: 

"to MR. CLEMENT FISHER, OF TTINCOT. 

** Shakspeare your Wincot-ale hath much renown'd, 

" That rox*d a begg^ so (by chance was found 

" Sleeping) that there needed not many a word 

** To make him to believe he was a lord : 

** But you afiirm (and in it seem most eager) • 

*' TwiU make a lord as drunk as any beggar. 

" Bid Norton brew such ale as Shakspeare fancies 

** Did put Kit Sly into such lordly trances : 

** And let us meet there (for a fit of gladness) 

** And drink ourselves merry in sober sadness." 

. Sir A. Cockayn'« Poem*, 1659, p. 124. 

In spite of the great deference which is due from every com- 
mentator to Dr. Farmer's judgment, I own I cannot concur with 
him on the present occasion. I know not to whom I could im- 
• pute this comedy, if Shakspeare was not its author. I tliink his 
hand is visible in almost every scene, though perhaps not so evi- 
dently as in those which pass between Katharina and Petruchio. 

I once thought that the name of this play might have been 
taken from an old story, entitled The wjf lafped in MorelU 
Siin, or The Taming of a Shrew; but I have smce discovered 
among the entries in the books of the Stationers' Company, the 
foUowmg : " Peter Shorte] May 2, 1594, a pleasaunt conceytcd 
hystorie, called The Tatninge of a Shrovte.** It is likewise en- 
tered to Nich. Ling, Jan. 22, 1606; and to John Smithwicke, 
Nov. 19, 1607. 

It was no uncommon practice among the authors of the ag^ 
of Shakspeare, to avail themselves of the titles of ancient per- 
formances. Thus, as Mr. Warton has observed, Spenser sent 
out his PaatoraU under the title of The Shepherds Kalendar^ a 
work which had been printed by Wynken de Worde, and re- 
printed about twenty years before these poems of Spenser ap- 
peared, viz. 1559. 

Dr. Percy, in the first volume of his Reliquea of Ancient Eng^ 
lUh Poetry, is of opinion, that The Frolicsome Duke, or the Tink^ 
er's Good Fortune, an ancient ballad in the Pepys' Collection, 
might have suggested to Shakspeare, the Induction for this 
comedy. 

The following atory, however, which might have been the pa- 
rent of all the rest, is related by Burton in his Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy, edit. 1632, p. 649 : " A Tartar Prince, saith Marcu* 
Polu*, Lib. II, cap. 28, called Senex de Montibut, the better to 
establish his government amongst his subjects, and to keepe 
them in awe, found a convenient place in a pleasant valley envi- 
roned with hills, in which he m,ade a delitious parke full of odorif- 
ferous floviert and fruits, and a palace full of all worldly contents that 
co\ild possibly be devised, m,usicke, pictures, variety ofm^ats, &c. 
and chose out a certaine young man whom with a soporiferous 
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potion he so benummed, that he perceived nothing : and $0, Jatt 
atleepe as he «<», caused him to be conveied into this /aire garden. 
Where after he had lived a while in all auch pleasures a sensuall 
man could desire, he cast him into a sleepe agtune, and brought hifn 
forth, that when he waked he might tell others he had beene in Para' 
dise,'* — Marco Paolo, quoted by Burton, was a traveller of the 
13th century. 

Chance, however, has at last furnished me with the orimal to 
which Shakspeare was indebted for his fable ; nor does this dis- 
covery at all dispose me to retract my former opinion, which the 
reader may find at the conclusion of the play. Such parts of the 
dialogue as our author had immediately imitated, I have occa- 
sionaJAy pointed out at the bottom of the page ; but must refer 
the reader, who is desirous to examine the whole structure of 
the piece, to Six Old Plays on which Shakspeare Jaunded, &c. pub- 
lished by S. Leacrofl, at Charing-cross, as a Supplement to our 
commentaries on Shakspeare. 

Beaumont and Fletcher wrote what may be called a sequel to 
this comedy, viz. The WomanU Prize, or the Tamer TanCd; in 
which Petruchio is subdued by a second wife. Steevens. 

Among the books of my friend the late Mr. William Collina 
of Chichester, now dispersed, was a collection of short comick 
stories in prose, printed in the black letter under the year 1570 : 
•* sett forth by maister Richard £dwards, mayster of her Majes^ 
ties revels." Among these tales was that of the Indugtiok or 
THE Tinker in Sh^speare's Taming of the Shrew { and perhaps 
Edwards's story-book was the immediate source from which 
Shakspeare, or rather the author of the old Taming of a Shrev^ 
drew that diverting apologue. If I recollect right, the circum- 
stances almost tallied with an incident which Heuterus relates 
from an epistle of Ludovicus yives to have actually happened at 
the marriage of Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy about the 
year 1440. That perspicuous annalist, who flourished about the 
year 1530 says, this story was told to Vives by an old officer of 
the Duke's court. T Warton, 

See the earliest English original of this story. Sec. at the con- 
dusion of the play. Steevene, 
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CHARACTERS IN THE INDUCTION 

To the Original Play of The Taming (^ a Shrewy en- 
tered on the Stationers' books in 1594, and printed in 
quarto in 1607. 

Sly. 

A tafi9ter. 

Pagcy filayen^ hunt^men^ &c. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Alphonsus, a merchant o/* Athens. 

JerdbeU duke qf Cestus. 

AureliuSy hU eony \ 

FerandO) [■ atdton to the daughten of AlphonsuSf 

Polidor, y 

Valeria^ servant to Aurelius. 

Sander^ aervafit to Ferando. 

PhylotuSy a merchant vfho fterBonatcM the duke. 

Kate, -^ 

Emelia« > daughters to Alphonsus. 

Phylema, ) 

Tailor J haberdasher^ and servants to Ferando and 

Alphonsus. 

SCENE, 
Athens; and sometimes Ferando's country house. 
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INDUCTION. 
SCENE I. 

Before an Mehouae on a Heathy 

Enter Hostess and Sly. 

Sly. I *ll pheese you,* in faith. 

Host, A pair of stocks, you rog^e ! 

Sly. Y' are a baggs^e; the Slies are no rogues:* 

I P II pheese you,'] To pheese €(tfea*e, is to separate a twist into 
single threads. In the jBeurative sense it may well enough he 
taken, like teaze or toze, tor to harass, Xjo plague. PerhafM /' U 
pheese you, may be equivalent to /' // eomb your head, a phrase 
vulgarly used by persons of Sl3r's character on like occasions. 
The foUowing explanation of the word is given by Sir Thomas 
Smith, in his book de Sernume Anglico, printed by Robert Ste- 
l^ens, 4to: ** To feize, means in fila diducere.** yohnson. 

Shsdkspeare repeats his use of the word in TroUus andOessida^ 
where Ajax says he will pheese the pride of Achilles: and Love- 
wit in The Alchemist employs it in the same sense. Again, in 
Puttenham's Arte <f English Poesie, 1589: 

" Your pride serves you to Jeaze them all alone." 
Again, in Stanyhurst's version of the first Book of Vir^'s 
^neid.' 

*< We are touz'd, and from Italye feaz^d.** 
-— .- Italis longe disjungimur oris. 
Again, iSid: 

" Feaze away the droane bees," &c. Suevens. 

To pheeze a man, is to beat him ; to give him a pheeze, is, to 
give him a knock. In The Chances, Antonio says of Don John, 
•• I felt him in my small guts ; I am sure he hasJ'eazV me." 

M. Mason. 

To touze or toaze had the same signification. See Florio's 
Italian Dictionary, 1598: " Aixuffare. To touze, to tug, to bang, 
or rib-baste one." Malone. 

3 _ no rogues :] That is, vagrants, no mean fellows, but gen- 
tlemen, yohnson. 

One William Sly was a performer in the plays of Shakspei 
as appears from the list of comedians prefix.ed to tib!& icXio^'V^ 
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Look in the chronicles, we came in with Richard Con- 
queror. Therefore, paucas fiallabria;^ let the world 
slide :^ Seaea! 

Host. You will not pay for the glasses you have burst?* 
Sly. No, not a denier: Go by, says Jeroniiny;^* 
Go to thy cold bed, and warm thee.* 

This Sly is likewise mentioned in Heywood's Actot^t Vindication^ 
and the Induction to Marston's Maltctmtent. He was also among* 
those to whom James I, granted a license to act at the Globe 
theatre in 1603. Steevau. 

3 — paucat tallabris;"] Sly, as an ignorant fellow, is pur- 
posely made to aim at languages out of his knowledge, and knock 
the words out of joint. The Spaniards say, pocas palabras, i. e. 
few words: as they do likewise, Ccssa, i. e. be quiet. Theobald. 

This is a burlesque on Hieronymo, which Theobald speaks of 
in a following note : " What new device have they devised now ? 
Pocas pallaSras,^ In the comedy of The Roaring Girl, 1611, a 
cut-purse makes use^of the same words. Again, they appear in 
The Wise Woman ofHogaden^ 1638, and in some others, but arc 
adways appropriated to the lowest characters. Steevens, 

^ — let the world slide .'"] This expression is proverbial. It is 
used in Beaumont and Fletcher*s Wit without Money: 

«« will you go drii^ 

" And let the world ttidcy uncle ?'* Steevem, 

s ^^^you have burst ?] To burst and to break were anciently 
synonymous. Falstaif says, that ** John of Gaunt burst Shallow's 
head for crouding in among the marshal's men." 

Again, in Solitnan and Perse Ja.' 

" God save you, sir, you have burst your shin.** Stee^fcns. 

Burst is still used for broJ^e in the North of England. See 
Dodsley's Collection of Old Plays, edit. 1780, Vol. XII, p. 375. 

Peed. 

* — ^ Go by, says yeronimy i^^Go to thy cold bed, and warm 
thee.'\ The old copy reads — go by S Jeroniroie — . Steevent. 

AU tlie editions have coined a Saint here, for Sly to swear by. 
But the poet had no such intentions. The passage has particu- 
lar humour in it, and must have been very pleasing at that time 
of day. But I must clear up a piece of stage history to make it 
tmderstood. There is a fustian old play called Hieronymo s or 
The Spanish Tragedy: which I find was the common butt of rail- 
lery to all the poets in Shakspeare's time : and a passage, that 
appeared very ridiculous in that play, is here humorously allu- 
ded to. Hieronymo, thinking himself injured, applies to the 
king for justice; but the courtiers, who did not desire his 
wrongs should be set in a true light, attempt to hinder him from 
an audience : 

" Hiero. Justice ! O ! justice to HieronjTno. 

*' Lor, Back ; o eest thou not the king ii busy ? 
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Host, I know my remedy, I must go fetch the third- 
borough.^ [-fe'jTzV. 

" Hiero. O, is he so ? 

** King. Who is he, that interrupts our business ? 
" Hiero. Not I : — Hieronymo, beware i go by, go by.** 
So Sly here, not caring to be dunn'd by the Hostess, erics to her 
inefTect; «* Don't be troublesome, don't interrupt me, goby;'** 
and to iix the satire in his allusion, pleasantly calls her Jeronimo. 

Theobald. 

The first part of tliis tragedy is called Jeronimo. The Tinker 
therefore does not say yeroninw as a mistake for Hieronyino. 

Steevens. 

I believe the true reading is — Go by, says Jeronimo, and that 
the # was the beginning of the word says, which, by mistake, the 
printers did not complete. The quotation from tlie old play 
proves that it is Jeronimo himself that says. Go by. M. Mason. 

I have not scrupled to place Mr. M. Mason^s judicious correc- 
tion in the text. Steevens. 

Surely Sly, who in a. preceding speech is made to say Richard fov 
William, paucas pallabris for pocas palabras, &c. may be allowed 
here to misquote a passage from the same play in which that 
scrap of Spanish is found, viz. The Spanish Tragedy. He after- 
wards introduces a saint in form. — The similitude, however 
slight, between yeronimy and S. Jerome, who in Sly's dialect 
would be yereniy, may be supposed the occasion of the blunder. 
He does not, I conceive, mean to address the Hostess by tlie 
name of Jeronimy, as Mr. Theobald supposed, but merely to 
quote a line from a popular play. Nym, Pistol, and many other 
of Shakspeare's low characters, quote scraps of plays with equal 
infidelity. 

There arc two passages in The Spanish Tragedy here alluded to. 
One quoted by Mr. Theobald, and this otlier: 

** What outer}' calls me from my 7iaked bed?** 

Sly's making Jeronimy a saint is surely not more extravagant 
than his exhorting his Hostess to go to her cold bed to wa;m her- 
self ; or declaring that he will go to his cold bed for the same pur- 
pose ; for perhaps, like Hieronymo, he here addresses himself. 

In ^171^ Lear, Edgar, when he assumes the madman, utters 
the same words that are here put in the mouth of tlie tinker : 
** Humph ; go to tliy cold bed, and warm thee." Malone. 

'' — / m.ust go fetch the tliirdborough.] The old copy reads : 
' I must go fitch the headborough. 

Sly. Third, or fourtli, or fifth borough, &c. Steevens. 

This corrupt reading had passed down tlirough all the copiesi 
and none of the editors pretended to guess at the poet's conceit. 
What an insipid unmeaning reply does Sly make to his Hostess ? 
How do third, or foitrth, or f/th borou^h'relate to Headborough P 
The author intended but a poor witticism, and even tliat is lost*-] 
The Hostess would say, that she 'd fetch a confta6Ce : v^ ^^i^J 
TOL. VI. B 
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Sly, Third, or fourth, or fifth borough, I '11 answer 
him by law : I '11 not budge an inch, boy ; let him come 
and kindly. [Lies doivn on the ground and falls asleefi,^ 

Wind Horns. Enter a Lord from hunting^ with HuntS' 

men and Servants, 

Lord. Huntsman, I charge thee, tender well my 
hounds : 
Bi-ach Merriman, — the poor cur is emboss'd,' 

officer she calls by his other name, a Third-borough .* and upon this 
tt-rm Sly founds the conundrum in his answer to her. Who docs 
not perceive at a single glance, some conceit started by this cer- 
tain correction ? There is an attempt at wit, tolerable enough for 
a tinker, and one drunk too. Third-borough is a Saxon term suf- 
ficiently explained by the glossaries : and in our statute-books no 
further back than tlie 28th year of Heiu^ VIII, we find it used to 
signify a constable. Theobald. 

* In the Personac Dramatis to Ben Jonson's Tale of a Tub, the 
high-constable, the petty-constable, the head-borough, and the third- 
borough, are enumerated as distinct characters. It is difiicult to 
say precisely what the office of a tliird-borough was. Steeven*. 

The office of third-borough is known to all acquainted with the 
civil constitution of this country, to be co-extensive with tliat of 
the constable. Sir y. Hafvkins. 

8 falls asleep."] The spurious play, already mentioned, be- 
gins thus : 

** £nter a Tapster, beating out of his doores Slie drunken. 

" Taps. You whoreson drunken slave, you had best be gone» 
•* And empty your drunken panch somewhere else, 
<« For in this house thou shalt not rest to night. [^^t Taps. 

** Slie. Tilly vally; by crisec Tapster Wefeseyou anone: 
'* Fills tlie t'other pot, and all 's paid for : looke you, 
*• I doc drink it of mine o\vn instigation. Omne bene. 

** Heere He lie awhile : why Tai)stcr, I say, 
«« Fill *s a fresh cushcn heere : 

^* Heigh ho, here 's good warme lying. [He falls asleepe- 

** Enter a noble man and his menfroyn hunting.^* Steevens. 

9 Brach Merrim.an, — the poor cur is emboss'd,] Here, says Pope, 
brach signifies a degenerate hound : but Edwards explains it a 
hound in general. 

That the latter of these criticks is right, will appear fix)m the 
use of tlie word brach, in Sir T. More's Comfort against Tribula^ 
tion. Book III, ch. xxiv: — " Here it must be known of some men 
that can skill of hunting, whether that we mistake not our terms, 
for then are we utterly ashamed as ye wott well. — And I am so 
cunning, that I cannot tell, whether among them a bitche be a 
bitche or no ; but as I remember she is no bitch but a brache.** 
The meaning of the latter part of the paragraph seems to be, " I 
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And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd brach. 

am so little skilled in hunting, that I can hardly tell whether a 
bitch be a bitch or not; my judgment goes no further, than jii^t 
to direct me to call either dog or bitch by their genOr:d name — 
Hound." I am aware that Spclman acquaints his i-eader, that 
hrache was used in his days for a lurcher, and that Sl;ak.si)car(: 
himself has made it a dog of a particular species: 
** Mastiff', greyhound, mungrill grim, 

" Pound or spaniel, brach or lym." A'. Lear, Act III, sc. v. 
But it is manifest from the passage of More^ just cited, that it was 
sometimes applied in a general sense, and may therefore be so 
understood in the passage before us ; and it may be added, that 
brache appears to be used in tlic same sense by Beaumont and 
Fletcher; 

" A. Is that your brother ? 

«• E. Yes, have you lost your memory? 

** A. As I live, he is a pretty fellow. 

**!r. O, this is a sweet brack?"* 

Scornful Lady, Act I, sc. i. T. Warton. 
I believe brach Merriman means only Merr'nnan tlie brach. So, 
in the old song : 

" Cbw Crmnboch is a very good cow." 
Brach, however, appears to have been a particular sort of hound. 
In an old metrical charter, granted by Edward the confessor to 
the hundred of Cholmer and Dancing, in Essex, there are tin; 
two following lines : 

** Four greyhounds & six Bratches, 

" For hare, fox, and wild cattes." 
Merritnan surely could not be designed for the name of a ft- 
male of the canine species. Steevens. 

It seems from the commentary of Ulitiu's upon Gratius, from 
Cains de Canibus Britanjiicis, from bracco, in S])elman's Glossary, 
and from Markham's Country Contejthivents, that brache originally 
meant a bitch. Ulitius, p. 163, observes, that bitches have a supe- 
rior sagacity of nose : — " fceminis [canibus] sagacitatis plurimum 
inesse, usus docuit ;" and hence, perhaps, any hound with emi- 
nent quickness of scent, whether dog or bitch, was called brache, 
for the term brache is sometimes applied to males. Our ances- 
tors hunted much with the large southern hounds, and had in 
every pack a couple of dogs peculiarly good and cunning to find 
game, or recover the scent, as Marldiam informs us. To this cus- 
tom Shakspeare seems here to allude, by naming tvio braches, 
vhich, in my opinion, are beagles; andtliis discriminates brach, 
from the lym, a blood-hoimd mentioned together witli it, in the 
tragedy o^ King Lear. 'In the following quotation offered by Mr. 
Steevens on another occasion, the brache hunts truly by the scent, 
behind the doe, while the hounds are on every side : 

«* For as the dogs pursue the silly doe, 

** The brache beliind, the hounds on every side ; ^ 

** So trac'd they me among the mountains wu\& " ^fl 
Phaer*s Legoid of (hjitn Glcivd«i»<tr. *^| 
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Saw'st tliou not, boy, how Silver made it good* 

The word is certainly used by Chapman in his Gentleman Uther, 
a comedy, 1606, as synonvmous to bitch: ** Venut vour 6rach 
tiiere, runs so proud,'* &c. So, also, our autltor in King Henry 
/r, P. I: «< I *d rather hear Lady, my brack, howl in Irish." The 
structure of the passaj^ before us, and the manner in which the 
next line is connected with this, \^And couple &c.} added to the 
circumstance of the word brack occumng in the end of that line, 
incline me to think that Brack is here a corruption, and that the 
hne before iis bep^an with a verb, not a noun. Malone. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads — Leeck Merriman ; that is, apply 
some re^nediet to Merriman, the ]x)ov cur has \\\^ joint* svcclled.-^ 
Perhaps we mi^^htread — 6aMc Merriman, which is, I believe, the 
common practice of huntsmen; but the present reading may 
stand, yohnson. 

Embossed is a Imntinp^ term. When a deer is hard nm, and 
foams at the mouth, he is said to be embossed. A i\o^ also when 
he is strained with hard running* (especially u]K)n hard ground) 
will have his knees swelled, and then he is said to be eniboss*d.- 
from the French word bosse, which signifies a tumour. This ex- 
planation of the word will receive illustration from the following 
passage in the old comedy, entitled The Shoemakers Holiday, or 
the Gentle Craft, acted at court, and printed in the year 1600, 
nignat. C: 

" —^ Be ate every brake, the game 's not farre, 
** This way with winged feet he fled from death : 
•* Besides, the miller's boy told me even now, 
** He saw him take soyle, and he hallowed him, 
•* Affirming him so embossed V T. Warton. 
Mr. T. Warton's first explanation may be just. Lyly, in his 
Midas, 1592, has not only given us the term, but tlie explanation 
of it: 

" Pet. There was a boy leashed on the single, because when 
he was imbonsed he took soyle. 
** Li. What's that? 

^^ Pet. Why a boy was beaten on the tayle with a leathern 
thong, because, when he JoTtCde at the inauth with running, ho 
went into tlie water." 

Again, in Chapman's version of the fourth Iliad: 

" like hinds that have no hearts, 

** Who, wearied with a long-nm field, are instantly em,bost, 
"Standstill," &c.— Steevens. 
From the Spanish, des embocar, to cast out of the mouth. Wc 
have again the same expression in Antony and Cleopatra : 

«« ' ' the boar of Thessaly 

" Was never so embossed.** Malone. 
Can any thing be more evident than that im.boss'^d means sviell- 
cd in the knees, and that we ought to read bathe? What has the 
im,bossing of a deer to do with that of a hound? " Imbossed sores'* 
occur in As you Like it; and in The First Part of King Henry IV, 
thsi Priiice calls FalstafF " imboss*d rascal." Ritson. 
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At the hedge comer, in the coldest fault? 
I would not lose the dog for twenty pound. 

1 flun. Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord; 
He cried upon it at the merest loss, 
And twice to-day pick'd out the dullest scent: 
Trust me, I take him for the better dog. 

Lord. Thou art a fool ; if Echo were as fleet, 
I would esteem him worth a dozen such. 
But sup them well, and look unto them all ; 
To-morrow I intend to hunt again. 

1 Hun, I will, my lord. 

Lord, What *s here ? one dead, or di*unk ? Sec, doth 
he breathe ? 

2 Hun, He breathes, my lord: Were he not warm'd 

with ale. 
This were a bed but cold to sleep so soundly. 

Lord, O monstrous beast! how like a swine he lies! 
Grim death, how foul and loathsome is thine image ! 

Sirs, I will practise on this drunken man. 

What think you, if he were convey 'd to bed, 
Wrapp'd in ^eet clothes, rings put upon his fingers, 
A most delicious banquet by his bed, 
And brave attendants near him when he wakes. 
Would not the beggar then forget himself? 

1 Hun, Believe me, lord, I think he cannot choose. 

2 Hun, It would seem strange unto him when he 

wak'd. 
Lord, Even as a flattering dream, or worthless fancy. 
Then take him up, and manage well the jest :■— 
Carry him gently to my fairest chamber. 
And hang it round with all my wanton pictures: 
Balm his foul head with warm distilled waters. 
And bum sweet wood to make tlie lodging sweet: 
Procure me musick ready when he wakes, 
To make a dulcet and a heavenly sound ; 
And if he chance to speak, be ready straight. 
And, with a low submissive reverence, 

1 — A<wu Silkier made it good — ] This, I suppose, is a 
technical term. It occurs likewise in the 23d song of Drayton's 
Polyolhion : 

•« What 's oflfer'd by the first, the other good doth make.*' 

B2 T 
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Say, — What is it your honour will command? . 

Let one attend him with a silver bason, 

Full of rose-water, and bestrew'd with flowers ; 

Anotiier bear the ewer, the third a diaper, 

And say, — Will 't please your lordship cool your hands'* 

Some one be ready with a costly suit, 

And ask him what apparel he will wear; 

Another tell him of his hounds and horse. 

And that his lady mourns at his disease: 

Persuade him, that he hath been lunatick ; 

And, when he says he is — , say, that he dreams, 

For he is nothing but a miglity lord.* 

This do, and do it kindiy,^ gentle sirs; 

It will be pastime passing excellent. 

If it be husbanded with modesty.* 

1 Hu7i. My lord, I warrant you, we '11 play our part, 
As he shall think, by our true diligence. 
He is no less than what we say he is. 

Lord, Take him up gently, and to bed with him ; 
And each one to his office, when he wakes.— 

\^Some bear out Sly. Ji trumfiet 80U7ids, 



2 Ami, %aheti he says he is — , say, that he dreams^ 
For he is nothing but a inighty lord.'] I rather think, (with Sir 
Thomas Hanmer) that Shakspeare wi*ote : 

And vshen he says he *s poor, say that he dreams. 
The dignity of a lord is then significantly opposed to the poverty 
which it would be natural for Sly to acknowledge. Steevens, 

If any thing should be inserted, it may be done thus : 
And vjhen he says he 's Sly, say that he dreams. 
Tlie likeness in writing of Siy and say produced the omission. 

yohnson. 

This is hardly right ; for how should the Lord know the beg- 
gar's name to be Sly? Steevens. 

Perhaps the sentence is left imperfect, because he did not 
know by what name to call him. Blackstone. 

I have no doubt that the blank was intended by the author. 
It is obsei'vable that the metre of the line is perfect, without any 
supplemental word. In The Tempest a similar blank is found, 
which Shakspeare there also certainly intended : — " I should 
know that voice ; it should be — ; but he is drowned, and tliese 
are devils." Malone. 

^ This do, and do it kindly,] Kindly, means naturally. 

M. Mason. 
4 «__ modesty.'] By rnodesty is meant moderation, without suf- 
lenng our merriment to break into an excess. Johnson, 
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Sirrah, go see what trumpet 'tis that sounds : — 

[Exit Serv. 
Belike some noble gentleman, that means, 
Tmvelling some journey, to repose him here. — 

Re-enter a Servant. 
How now ? who is it ? 

Strv, An it please your honour, 

Players that offer service to your lordship. 

Lord, Bid them come near: — 

Enter Players.* 

Now, fellows, you are welcome. 

1 Play. We thank your honour. 

Lord, Do you intend to stay with me to-night? 

2 Play, So please your lordship to accept our duty.® 
Lord, With all my heart.— This fellow I remember, 

Since once he play'd a farmer's eldest son ;— 
'Twas where you woo'd the gentlewoman so well : 
I have forgot your name ; but, sure, that part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. 

1 Play, I think, 'twas Soto^ that your honour means. 



* Enter playert."] The old play already quoted reads : 

** Enter two of the plaiert tvith pads at their backs, and a boy. 
** Now, sirs, what store of plaies have you ? 

** San. Marr>' my lord you may have a tragical!, 
•* Or a commoditie, or what you will. 

** The other. A comedie thou shouldst say, souns thou 'It shame 
us all. 

** Lord. And what *s the name of your comedie ? 

** San. Marrie my lord, 'tis calde The Taming of a Shrew .• 
•• 'Tis a good lesson for us my L. for us tliat are married men,'" &c . 

Steevens. 

* — ^ to accept our duty."] It was in those times the custom of 
players to travel in companies, and ofter their service at great 
house s . yohnson . 

In tlie fifth Earl of Northumberland's Household Book, (with ft 
copy of which I was honoured by the late duchess) the following 
article occurs. The book was beguji in the year 1512 : 

" Rewards to Plavars. 

*' Item, to be payd to the said Richard Gowge and Thomas 
Percy for rewards to players for playes playd in Chrystinmas by 
stranegers in my house after xxd. every play by estiniacion somme 
xxxiijs. iiijd. Which ys apoynted to be paid to the said Richard 
Gowge and Thomas Percy at the said Christynmas in full conten* 
tacion of the said rewardys xxxiijs. iiijd." Steevens. 

J I think, *tv}as Soto — ] I take our author here to be paYiiMC| 
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Lord. 'Tis very tnie;— thou didst it excelleiU - 

Well, you are come to me in happy time; 
The rather for I have some sport in hand, 
Wherein your cunninjj can assist me nmch. 
There is a lord will hear you play to-night: 
But I am doubtful of your modesties ; 
Lest, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 
(P'or yet his honour never heard a play) 
You break into some merry passion, 
And so offend him ; for I tell you, sirs, 
If you should smile, he grows impatient. 

1 Play, Fear not, my lord; we can contain ourselves^ 
Were he the veriest antick in the world.* 

complimeiit to Beaumont and Fletclier's Wofnan Pleased, in 
which comedy there is tJie cbaracter of Soto^ who is a fanner's 
son, and a very facetious scn-injij-man. Mr. Rowc and Mr. Pope 

{>refix the name of Sim to the line here spoken ; but the first fo- 
io has it Sinckloi which, no doubt, was tlie name of one of the 
players here introduced, and who had played the part of Soto 
witii applause. Theobald. 

As ihc old copy prefixes the name of Sincilo to this line, why 
should we displace it ? Sincklo is a name elsewhere used by Shak- 
speare. In one of the parts of King Henry F/, Humphrey and 
Sincklo enter with their bows, as foresters. 

With this observation I was favoured by a learned lady, and 
have replaced the old reading. Steevens. 

It is true that Soto, in the play of Womxtn Pleated, is Vl fanner'** 
eldest ion, but he does not toooe any gentlevjoman ; so that it may be 
doubted, whether that be the character alluded to. There can 
be little doubt that Sincklo was the name of one of the players, 
which has crept in, both here and in The Third Part of K. Henry 
VI, instead of the name of the person represented. 

Agahi, at the conclusion of The Second Part of King Henry IV.- 
** Enter Sincklo and three or four officers." See the quarto, 1600. 

Tyrvihitt. 

If Soto were the character alluded to, the compliment would 
be to the person who played the part, not to the autlior. 

M. Mason. 

Sincklo or Sinkler, was certainly an actor in tlie same company 
with Shakspearc, &c. — He is introduced together with Burbage, 
Condell, Lowin, &c. in the Induction to Marston's Malcontent, 
1604, and was also a performer in the entertainment entitled 
The Seven Deadlie Sinns. Malone. 

8 in the 'world.'] Here follows another insertion made by 

Mr. Pope from the old play. These words are not in the folio, 
1623. I have therefore degraded them, as we have no proof 
that the first sketch of the piece was written by Shakspeare : 
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Lord. Go, sirrah, take them to the buttery,* 



C( 



San. \to the other."] Go, ^et a dishclout to make cleane your 
shooes, and lie speak for the properties.* \_Exit Player. 

" My lord, we must have a shoulder of mutton for a propertie, 
and a little vinegre to make oiur diuel rore.^f 

The shoulder of mutton might indeed be necessary afterwards 
for the dinner of Petnichio, but there is no devil in this piece, 
or in the original on which Shakspeare formed it ; neither was it 
yet determined what comedy should be represented. Steeven*. 

* Property] in the language of a playhouse, is everj' implement 
necessary to the exhibition, yohiuon. 

t — a little vinegre to rmikeour diuel rore.] When the acting 
the mysteries of the Old and New Testament was in vogue at the 
representation of the mystery of the Passion, Judas and the De- 
vil made a part. And the Devil, wherever he came, was always 
to suiFer some disgrace, to make the people laugh: as here, the 
buiibonery was to apply the gall and vinegar to make him roar. 
And the Passion being that, of all the mysteries, which was 
most frequently represented, vinegar became at length the 
standing implement to torment the Devil ; and was used for this 
purpose even after the mysteries ceased, and the moralities came 
in vogue; where the Devil contin»ied to have a considerable part. 
The mention of it here, was to ridicule so absurd a circumstance 
in these old farces. Warburton. 

All that Dr. Warburton has said relative to yudas and the 
vijiegart wants confirmation. I have met with no such circum- 
stances in any mysteries, whether in MS. or in print; and yet 
both the Chester and Coventry collections are preserved in the 
British Museum. See MS. Harl. 2013, and Cotton MS. Vespa- 
sian D. viii. 

Perhaps, however, some entertainments of a farcical kind 
might have been introduced between the Acts. Between the 
divisions of one of the Chester M]steries, I met with this mar- 
ginal direction: ffere the Boy and Pig t and perhaps tlie Devil in 
the intervals of this first comedy of The Taming of the Shrev), 
might be tormented for the entertainment of the atidience ; or, 
according to a custom observed in some of our ancient puppet- 
shows, might beat his wife with a shoidder of mutton. In the 
preface to Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590, the Printer says : 

" I have (purposelie) omitted and left out some fond and fri- 
volous jestures, digi'essing (and in my poorc opinion) farre un- 
meete for the matter, which I thought might seeme more tedi- 
ous unto the wise, than any way els to* be regarded, though 
(happly) they have bene of some vaine conceited fondlings great- 
ly gaped at, what time they were showed upon the stage in their 
graced deformities : neverthelesse now to be mixtured in print 
with such matter of worth, it would prove a great disgrace," &c . 

The bladder of vinegar was, however, used for other purpoae«i. 
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And give them friendly welcome every one : 

9 — — take them, to the buttery,] Mr. Pope had probably these 
words in his thoughts, when he wrote the following passage of 
his preface : ** — the top of tlie profession were then mere play- 
ers, not gentlemen of the stage ; X\\ey wore led into the buttery 
by the steward, not placed at the lord's table, or the lady^s toip 
lette.*' But he seems not to have observed, tliat the players 
here introduced are ttrolier*,- and there is no reason to suppose 
that our author, Hcminge, Burbage, Condell, SiC. who were li* 
censed by King James, were treated in this manner. Maione. 

At the period M^hen tliis comedy was written, and for many 
years after, the profession of a player was scarcely allowed to be 
reputable. The imagined dignity of those who did not belong to 
itinerant companies, is, tliercfore, unworthy consideration. I 
can as easily believe that the blundering editors of the first folio 
were suffered to lean their hands on Queen Elizabeth's chair of 
state, as that thev were admitted to tlie table of the Earl of 
Leicester, or the toilette of Lady Hunsdon. Like Stephen in 



I meet with the foUowing stage direction in the old play of Catn- 
bytesy (by T. Preston) when one of the characters is supposed 
to die from tlie wounds he had just received : Here let a small 
bladder of vinegar be prided. I suppose to counterfeit blood: red- 
wine vinegar was chiefly used, as appears from the ancient books 
of cookery. 

In the ancient Tragedy, or rather Morality, called All for 
Money, by T. Lupton, 1578, Sin says, 

<< I knew I would make him soon change his note, 
"I will make him sing the Black Sanctus, I hold him a 
groat.'* 

" Here Satan shall cry and roar.** 
Again, a little after : 

" Here he roareth and crieth.** 
Of the kind of wit current through these productions, a better 
specimen can hardly be found tban the following : 

" Satan. Whatever thou wilt have, I wm not thee denie. 
" Sinne. Then give me a piece of thy tayle to make a 
flappe for a flie. 
** For if I had a piece thereof, I do verely believe 
•* The humble bees stinging should never me g^rieve. 

** Satan. No, my friend, no, my tayle I cannot spare, 
" But aske what thou wilt besides, and I will it prepare. 
" Sinne. Then your nose I would have to stop my tayle be- 
hind, 
•* For I am combred with colUl^e and letting out of windej 
" And if it be too little to make thereof a case, 
" Then I would be so bold to bon'owe your face." 
Such were the entertainments, of which our maiden^ Queen 
sat a spectatress in the earlier part of her reign. Steevens. 
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Let them want nothing that my house affordB.— - 

lExeunt Serv. and Players. 
Sirrah, go you to Bartholomew my page, [ 7b a Serv. 
And see him dress'd in all suits like a lady : 
That done, conduct him to the drunkard's chamber, 
And call him — madam, do him obeisance. 
Tell him from me, (as he will win my love) 
He bear himself with honourable action, 
Such as he hath observed in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them accomplished : 
Such duty to the drunkard let him do. 
With soft low tongue, ^ and lowly courtesy ; 
And say, — What is *t your honour will command. 
Wherein your lady, and your humble wife. 
May show her duty, and make known her love ? 
And then — with kind embracements, tempting kisses. 
And with declining head into his bosom, — 
Bid him shed tears, as being overjoy 'd 
To see her noble lord restor'd to health. 
Who, for twice seven years, hath esteemed him 
No better than a poor and loathsome beggar :^ 



Every Man in kU Humour^ the greatest indulgence our histrionic 
leaders could have expected, would have been " a trencher and 
a napkin in the buttery.** Steeven*. 

1 With soft low tongue,"] So, in King Lear,- 

.«* Her voice was ever soft, 

*• Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman." Malone. 

2 WJio, for twice seven years, &c.l In former editions : 

Who for this seven years hath esteemed him 
No better than a poor and loathsome beggar. 
I have Tcntured to alter a word here, against the authority of the 
printed copies ; and hope, I shall be justified in it by two subse- 
quent passages. That the poet desired the tinker's sup|)08ed 
lunacy should be of fourteen years standing at least, is evident 
upon two parallel passages in the play to that purpose. Theobald. 

The remark is just, but perhaps the alteration may be thought 
unnecessary by those wlio recollect that our author rarely reckons 
time with any great correctness. Both Falstaifand Orlando for- 
get the true hour of their appointments. Steevens. 

In both these passages the term mentioned is fifteen, wot four ^ 
teen years. The servants may weU be supposed to forget the pre- 
cise period dictated to them by their master, or, as is the custom 
of such persons, to aggravate what they have heard. There i^ 
therefore, in my (^imon, no need of change, itfa^one. 9 
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And if the boy have not a woman's gift. 

To rain a shower of commanded tears, 

An onion ^ will do well for such a shift; 

Which in a napkin being close convey 'd. 

Shall in despite enforce a watery eye. 

See this despatch'd with all the haste thou canst; 

Anon I *11 give thee more instructions.— l£xii Scrv. 

I know, the boy will well usurp the grace, 

Voice, gait, and action of a gentlewoman : 

I long to hear him call the drunkard, husband; 

And how my men will stay themselves from laughter, 

When they do homage to this simple peasant. 

I '11 in to counsel them : haply, my presence 

May well abate the over-merry spleen. 

Which othei'wise would grow into extremes. lExfttnt. 

SCENE n. 

j1 Bedchamber in the LortPs House.* 

Sly 13 discovered^ in a rich night goxvn^ tvith .Attendants ^ 
some with apparel^ others with bason^ ewer^ and other 
appurtenances, Enter Lord, dressed like a Servant. 

Sly. For God's sake a pot of small ale.* 

— i- hath esteemed him — ] This is an error of the press :— We 
should read himself, instead of him,. M. Mason. 

Him. is used instead of himself, as you is used for yourselves in 
Macbeth .• 

" Acquaint jt/ow with the perfect spy o* the time — .? 
i. e. Vicc^2\n\ yourselves. 

Again, in Ovid's Banquet qfSence, by Chapman, 1595: 
" Sweet touch, the engine that love's bow doth bend, 
'* The sence wherewith he feeles him deified." Steevens. 

3 An onion — -] It is not unlikely that the onion was an expe- 
dient used by the actors of interludes . Johnson . 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra : " The tears live in an onion that 
should water this sorrow." Steevens. 

4 A Bedchamber &c.] From the original stage direction in the 
first folio it appears that Sly and the otlier persons mentioned in 
the Induction, were intended to be exhibited here, and during 
the representation of the comedy, in a balcony above the stag^. 
The direction here is — Enter aloft the drunkard with attendants, 
&c. So afterwards, at the end of this scene — The Presenters above 
Sjpeai. Malone. 

' Sly is discovered &c.] Thus in the original play : 



i 
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1 Serv, Will 't please your lordship drink a cup of sack ? 

2 Serv. Will 't please your honour taste of these con- 

serves ? 

3 Serv, What raiment will your honour wear to-day? 
Sly. I am Christophero Sly; call not me— honou^ 

nor lordship : I never drank sack in my life , and if you 
give me any conserves, give me conserves of beef: 
Ne*er ask me what raiment I *11 wear; for I have no 
more doublets than backs, no more stockings than legs, 
nor no more shoes than feet; nay, sometimc^s, more 



*' Enter two vjttk a table and a banquet on it, and two other, with 
Slie asleepe in a chaire, richlie apparelled^ and the mtuick plai' 
eng. 

" One. So, sirha, now go call my lord ; 
** And tell him all things are ready as he will'd it. 

" Another. Set thou some wine upon the boord, 
« And tibeH He go fetch my lord presently. {^Exit. 

** Enter the Lord and his men. 

**■ Lord. How now, what is all things readie ? 

" One. Yea, my lord. 

*' Lord. Then sound the musicke, and lie wake him strait, 
'* And see you doe as earst I gave in charge. 
*' My lord, my lord, (he sleeps soundly) my lord. 

** Slie. Tapster, give 's a little small ale : heigh ho. 

'* Lord, Heere *s wine, my lord, the purest of the grape. 

" Slie. For which lord ? 

** Lord. For your honour, my lord. 

" Slie, Who I9 am I a lord ? — lesus, what fine apparell hare I 
got! 

** Lord. More richer far your honour hath to weare, 
** And if it please you, I will fetcli them straight. 

•* Wil' And if your honour please to ride abroad, 
" He fetch your lustie steiedes more swift of pace 
" Then winged Pegasus in all his pride, 
**That ran so swifSie over Persian plainer. 

** Tom. And if your honour please to hunt the deere, 
*' Your hounds stands readie cuppled at the doore, 
*• Who in running will oretake the row, 
<' And make the long-breathde tygre broken -winded." Steevens, 

ft ■ • rmall ale."^ This beverage is mentioned in the accounts 
of the Stationers* Company in the year 1558 : " For a stande of 
:sffnall tf/f /*' I suppose it was what we now call sm,all beer, no 
mention of that liquor being made on the same books, though 
duble here, and duble duble ale, are frequently recorded. Steevens, 

It appears from The Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Act 
IV, 8c. ii, that tingle beer and sm^ll beer were synonymous terms. 

VOL, VI. C 1 
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feet than shoes, or such shoes as my toes look through 
the overleather. 

Lord. Heaven cease this idle humour in your honour! 
O) that a mighty man, of such descent, 
Of such possessions, and so high esteem, 
Should be infused with so foul a spirit \ 

Siy. What, would you make mc mad ? Am not I Chris- 
topher Sly, old Sly's son of Burton-heath;^ by birth a 
pedler, by education a card-maker, by transmutation a 
bear-herd, and now by present profession a tinker? 
Ask Marian Hacket, the fat ale-wife of Wincot, if she 
know me not: if she say I am not fourteen pence on the 
score for sheer ale, score me up for the lyingest knave in 
Christendom. What, I am not bestraught:" Here *8 

7 — of Burton-heath ; Marian Hachtt the fat ale-vtfeqf' 

WiiKot,] I suspect wc should read — Barton-heikth, Barton and 
Woodmancoti or, as it is vulgarly pronounced, Woncott are both 
of them in Gloucestershire, near the residence of Shakspeare*s 
old enemy. Justice Shallow. Very probably too, this fat ale-wife 
mig^it be a real character. Steevcnt. 

Wilnecotte is a village in Warwickshire, with which Shak- 
speare was well acquainted, near Stratford. The house kept 
by our genial hostess, still remains, biit is at present a mill. Tne 
meanest hovel to which Shakspcare has an allusion, interests 
curiosity, and acquires an importance : at least, it becomes the 
object of a poetical antiquarian's inquiries. T. WarUm, 

Burton Dorset is a village in Warwickshire. Ritton. 

There is likewise a village in Warwickshire called Burton 
Hastings. 

Among Sir A. Cockayn's Poemt (as Dr. Farmer and Mr. Stee- 
vens have observed) there is an epigram on Sly and his ale, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Clement Fisher of Wincot, 

The text is undoubtedly ri^ht. 

There is a village in Warwickshire called Barton on the Heath, 
where Mr. Dover, the founder of the Cotswold g^mes, lived. 

Malone. 

8 —^ / am not bestraught :] I once thought that if our poet 
did not design to put a corrupted word into the mouth of the 
Tinker, we ought to r«ad — distraught, i.e. dittr acted. So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 

« O, if I wake, shall I not be dittraiight,*' &c. 
For there is no verb extant from which the participle bettraugkt 
can be formed. In Albion^ s England, however, by Warner, 1G03, 
1 meet with the word a.s spelt by Shakspeare : 

" Now tcares had drowned further speech, till she as one 
bestrought 

" Did eric." &.c. Steevent. 
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1 Serv. O) this it is that makes your lady mourn. 

2 Serv, Oj this it is that makes your servants droop. 
Zcr</. Hence comes it that your kindred shun your 

house. 
As beaten hence by your strange lunacy. 
O) noble lord, bethink thee of thy birth ; 
Call home thy ancient thoughts from banishment, 
And banish hence these abject lowly dreams : 
Liook how thy servants do attend on thee, 
Each in his office ready at ihy beck. 
Wilt thou have musick? hark! Apollo plays, IMuaick, 
And twenty caged nightingales do sing: 
Or wilt thou sleep? we '11 have thee to a couch, 
Softer and sweeter than the lustful bed 
On purpose trimm'd up for Semiramis. 
Say, thou wilt walk; we will bestrew the ground: 
Or wilt thou ride ? thy horses shall be trapp'd. 
Their harness studded all with gold and pearl. 
Dost thou love hawking ? thou hast hawks will soar 
Above the morning lark: Or wilt thou hunt? 
Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 

1 Serv, Say, thou wilt course ; thy greyhounds are as 

swift 
As breathed stags, ay, fleeter than the roe. 

2 Serv, Dost thou love pictures? we will fetch thee 

straight 
Adonis, painted by a running brook ; 
And Cytherea all in sedges hid ; 
Which seem to move and wanton with her breath. 
Even as the waving sedges play with wind. 

Lord, We '11 show thee Jo, as she was a maid ; 
And how she was beguiled and surpris'd, 
As lively painted as the deed was done. 

3 Serv, Or Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood ; 
Scratching her legs that one shall swear she bleeds : 
And at that sight shall sad Apollo weep, 

So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. 
Lard. Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord : 

Sestraugkt seems to have been synonymous to distraught or dis- 
tracted. See Minshieu's Diet. 1617: " Bestract, a Lat. distrac- , 
tU8 mente. .Vi. Mad and Bedlam." Malant, \ 
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Thou hast a lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman in tliis waning age. 

1 Serv, And, till tlie tears that she hath shed for thee, 
Like envious floods, o'er-ran her lovely face, 
She was the fairest creature in the world ; ^ 

And yet slie is inferior to none. 

Sly, Am I a lord? and have I such a lady? 
Or do I dream? or have I dream'd till now? 
I do not sleep: I see, I hear, I speak; 
I smell sweet savours, and I feel soft things:-— 
Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed ; 
And not a tinker, nor Christophero Sly.— 
Well, bring our lady hither to our sight ; 
And once agcdn, a pot o' the smallest ale. 

'2 Seru, Will 't please your mightiness to wash your 
hands? 

[Servants fireaent an evfer^ boMon^ and nafikiu\ 
O, how we joy to see your wit restor'd ! 
O, that once more you knew but what you are 1 
These filleen years you have been in a dream ; 
Or, when you wak'd, so wak'd as if you slept. 

Siy, These fifteen years I by my &y , a goodly nap. 
But did I never speak of all that time ? 

1 Serv, O, yes, my lord; but very idle words:—- 
For though you lay here in this goodly chamber} 
Yet would you say, ye were beaten out of ^oor; 
And rail upon the hostess of the house ; 
And say, you would present her at the leet)* 

9 _- leet,'] At the Court-leet^ op courts of the manor, yohtuon. 

And say, you vxmld present her at the leet» 

Because she brought stone jugs, and no seal'd quarts :] The 
ieet is the Court-ieet, or Viev> (f frank pledge, held anciently once 
a-year, within a particular hundred, manor, or lordship, befbre 
the steward of the Ieet. See Kitchen, On Courts, 4th edit. 1663 c 
*• The residue of the matters of the charge which ensue," says 
that writer, on Court Leets, p. 21* «are enquirable asid present' 
able, and also punishable in a Icet." He then enumerates the 
various articlesi of which the following is the twenty-seventh : 
** Also if tiplers sell by cups and dishes, or measures sealed, or not 
sealed, is inquirable.''* See also, Character ismi, or Lcnton*s Lea- 
sures, 12mo. 1631 : "He [an informer] transforms himselfe into 
several shapes, to avoid suspicion of inne-holder; and inwardly 
joyes at the sight of a blacke pot or jugge, knowing that their 
sale by sealed quarts, spoyles his market." Malone. 
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Because she brought stone jup^s and no scal'd quarts: 
Sometimes you would call out for Cicely Racket. 

Sly. Ay, the woman 's maid of the house. 

3 Serv. Why, sir, you know no house, nor no such 
maid; 
Nor no such men, as you have reckoned upr— 
As Stephen Sly, and old John Naps of Greece,^ 
And Peter Turf, and Henry Pimpernell; 
And twenty more such names and men as these^ 
AVhich never were, nor no man ever saw. 

Sly, Now, Lord be thanked for my good amends I 

Ml, Amen.* 

Sly, I thank thee; thou shalt not lose by it. 

Enter the Page, as a lady^ noith Attendant*.^ 
Page, How fares my noble lord? 



I — y<*^^ Naps of Greece,] A hart ofGreece, was 9ifat harf, 
Graiste, F r. So, in the old baflad of Adam JSell, &c. 
" Eche of them slew a hart of graece" 

Again, in Ives's Select Paper*, at the coronation feast of Elisa- 
beth of York, queen of King Henry VII, among otJier dishes 
were "capons of high Greece.** 

Perhaps this expression was used to imply that yohn Nap* (who 
might have been a real character) was a fat man .• or as Poins 
calls the associates of Falstaff, Trcjatu, John Naps might be call- 
ed a Grecian for such another reason. Steevens. 

For old yohn Nap* of Greece, read— «^ yohn Nap* o* th' 
Green. Blachtone. 

The addition seems to have been a common one. So, in our 
author's King Henry IV, P. II: 

" Who is next ?— Peter BuUcalf ^ the Green.** Malone. 

s In this place, Mr. Pope, and afler him other editors, had in- 
troduced the three following speeches, from the old play, 1607. 
I have already observed that it is by no means probable, tliat 
this former comedy of The Taming of the Shrew was written by 
Shakspeare, and have therefore removed them from the text : 

** Sly. By the mass, I think I am a lord indeed : 
"What is thy name? 

** Man. Sim, an it please your honour. 

** Sly. Sim? that 's as much as to say, Simeon^ or Simon, 
** Put forth thy hand, and fill the pot." Steeven*. 

3 £mer the Page, C^c] Thus in the original play : 

" Enter the Boy in vtom^o^* attire. 
" Slie. Sinh i> this she ? 
** Lord. I, my lord. 

'* Siie. Masse His a pretty wench ; what 's her nsine ] 

c s 
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Sfy, Marr^) I fare well ; for here is cheer enoag^. 
Where is my wife? 

J^agc, Here, noble lord ; What is thy will with her ? 

Sitf. Are you my wife, and will not call me— husband ? 
My men should call me — lord; I am your good-man. 

Page. My husband and my lord, my lord and huft- 
band; 
I am your wife in all obedience. 

Siy, I know it well:— What must I call her? 

Lord. Madam. 

Siy, Al'ce madam, or Joan madam ? 

Lord. Madam, and nothing else ; so lords call ladies. 

Sly, Madam wife,** they say that I have dream'd, and 
slept 
Above some fifteen year and more. 

Page. Ay, and the time seems thirty unto me ; 
Being all this time abandon'd from your bed. 

Sly. 'Tis much ;— Servants, leave me and her 
alone. 
Madam, undress you, and come now to bed. 



** Boy. Oh tfiat my lorelie lord wmAd once vouchsafe 
^ To looke on me, and leave these franticke fits ! 
*• Or were I now but halfe so elooiient 
** To paint in words what lie performe in deedes, 
'* I know your honour then woold pitie me. 

*' Slie. Harke you» mistresse ; will you eat a peeee of breads 
*■ Come, sit downe on my knee : Sifn» drinke to her, Shn,' 
" For she and I will go to bed anon. 

** Lord, May it please you, your honour's pbien be come 
'f To offer your honour s plaie. 

** Slie. A plaie, Sim, O brave ! be they my plaiers ? 

** Lord, I, my lord. 

«< Slie. Is there not a fi>ole iathe plaie? 

^* Lord. Yes, my lord. 

<< Slie. When wiU they ulaie, Simf 

" Lord. Even when it please your honour; they be read&e. 

'* Boy. My lord. He go bid th«ia begin their ]Jaie. 

'< SlU. DoOy but looke that you come againe. 

*' Boy. I warrant you, my lovd; I wiH not leane you thus* 

lExit Soy. 

'*Slie, Come, Sim, where be the plaievtf? Sim, stand byme> 
*' And we 11 flowt tile plaiers- out of their ee«te9. 

" Lord. He cal them my lord. Ho, where are yovthem-?" 
*' Sound trumpet*. 

'< JEttter taoyoung gentlemerh ami e inmif md a ity.^ S^tevai^ 
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Page. Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you, 
To pardon me yet for a night or two; 
Or, if not so, until the sun be set: 
For your physicians have expressly charg'd, 
In peni to incur your former malady, 
That I should yet absent me from your bed : 
I hope, this reason stands for my excuse. 

Sly, Ay, it stands so, that I may hardly tarry so long. 
But I would be loth to fall into my dreams again ; I will 
therefore tarry, in despite of the flesh and the blood. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Your honour's players, hearing your amend- 
ment. 
Are come to play a {feasant comedy, 
For so your doctors hold it very meet ; 
Seeing too much sadness hath congeal'd your blodd, 
And melancholy is the nurse of frenzy. 
Therefore, they thought it good you hear a play^ 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms, and lengthens life< 

Sly, Marry, I will; let them play it: Ifr not a com- 
monty a Christmas gambol, or a tumbling-trick?' 

Page, No, my good lord ; it is more pleasing stuiT. 

Sly, What, houshold stuff? 

Page, It is a kind of history. 

Sly, Well, we *11 see 't: Come, madam wife, sit by 
my side, and let the world slip; we shall ne'er be 
younger. [2T^^ *^' dovm. 



* Madam vsife,'] Mr. Pope gives likewise the following prefix 
to this speech from the elder play : 

'* Sly. Come, sit down on my knee. Sinit drink to her." 
Madam, &c. Steroens. 

^ I* not a commonty a Chrittnuu gambolf or a tumbling trick?"] 
Thus the old copies ; the modem ones read — It it not a commo^ 
dityf &c. Com,monty for comedy, &c. Steeven*. 

In the old play the players themselves use the word comm»' 
dity corruptly for a cometfy, Blacittone, 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

A lord, 

Christopher Sly, a drunken tinker, -v p^^^^^ ^ ^^ 

Hosteasy fiage, players^ huntsmen^ and > Induction 

other •erwmf attending on the lord, i 

Baptista, a rich gentleman <^ Padua. 

Vincentio, an old gentleman (^ Piaa. 

Lucentioy 9on to Vincentio, in love with Bianca. 

Petruchio, a gentleman qf Verona, a ntitor to Katharina. 

Gremio, > ^.^^^^ ^^ Bitmcu. 
Hortensio, ) 

ramo, # servants to Lucentio. 
Bfondello, \ 

Grumio, > ^^^nts to Petruchio. 

Curtis, 3 

Pedant, an old fellow set ufi to personate Vincentio. 

Katharina, the Shrews') ^^,^jl/^. /^ iio.^:<.*o 
Bianca, her sister, 5 ^^^^' '^ Baptista. 

Hldow, 

Tailor, haberdasher, and servants attending on Baptista 

and Petruchio. 

SCENE, 

Sometimes in Padua; and sometimes in Petruchio'^ 

house in the country. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

Padua. A fnJ>Uc Place, 

Enter Lucsvtio and Teakio. 

Lue. Tranio, aince«*-for the gpreat deure I had 
To sec fair Padua, nurserf of arts^— 
I am apriv'd for fruitful Lombardy,^ 
The pleasant garden of great Italy \ 
And, by my father's love and leave^ am arm'd 
With his good will, and thy good company. 
Most trusty servant, well approv'd in all; 
Here let us breathe and happily institute 
A course of learning, and ingenious' studici- 
Fisa, renowned for grave citizens, 
G«¥e me my being, and my fiither first, 
A merchant of great traffick through the world, 
Vincentio, come of the Bentivolii.* 



I m.^^^f fndtfitl LtmJkar^j'] Mr. Theobald vesda/vm. Tl|e 
foraier editionp, instead oifiam had for, yohruam. 

Padiia is a city of Lombardy, therefore Mr. Theobald's emen- 
dation is unnecessary. Stceoetu, 

' — • ingeniotu — ] I rather think it was written— rnjvfwoiw 
studies, but of this and a thousand such observations there is lit- 
tle certainty, yohruon. 

In Cole's DtetioHory, 1677, it is remarked.*-^' ingenuous and in- 
geniout are too often confounded." 

Thus, in The Afatch at ATidnigh^ by Rowley, 1633:—" Me- 
tbinks he dwells in my opinion: a right ingenious spirit, veil'd 
merely with the variety of youth, and wiidness." 

Again, in T/ie Bird in a Cage, 1633 : 

" deal ingeniously, sweet lady." 

Again, so late as Sie time of the Spectator, No. 437) 1st edit. 
*' A parent who forces a child of a liberal and ingenious spirit," 
&c. ^eed, 

3 Fisa, renowned for grave citizens, &c.] This passage, I think, 
should be read and pointed thus : 

Fisa, rencnuned for grave citizens. 
Gave me my being, and my fotherjirtt^ 
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Vincentio his son,^ brought up in Florence^ 
It shall become, to serve all hopes conceivM/ 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds: 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time I study^ 
Virtue, and that part of philosophy* 

A merchant ^ great trafiei through the world, 

Vincentio, come <f the Bentivoiii. 
In the next line, which should begin a new sentence, Vineentio 
hit ton, is the same as Vincentio'* ton, which Mr. Heath not ap- 
prehending, has proposed to alter Vincentio into Lucentio. It 
may be a£led, that Shaktpeare in other places expresses the 
genitive case in the same improper manner. See Troiive and 
Crettida, Act II, sc. i: *< Mart hit ideot." And Twe^h Night, 
Act III, sc. iii: «* The Count hit gallies.** Tjnvhitt, 

Vincentio, come of the Bentivoiii.'] The old copy reads-^-KiJi- 
centio't. The emendation was made by Sir T. Uanmer. 1 ui 
not sure that it is right. Our author mig^t have written : 

Vincenti</t son, come of the Bentivoiii. 
If that be the true reading, this hne should be connected with 
tiie following, and a colon placed after vMjrid in the preceding 
line ; as is the case in the orig^inal copy, which adds some sup- 
port to the emendation now proposed : 

Vincentio*t son, come of the Bentivoiii, 

Vincentio^ t ton brought up in Florence, 

It thatl become, &c. Malone* 

^ Vincentio his ton,'] The old copy reads— FincoiffVf. Steevene* 
Vincentio' t is here used as a quadrisyllable. Mr. Pope, I sup- 
pose, not perceiving this, unnecessarily reads-^Vincentio Am son^ 
which has been too hastily adopted by the subsequent editors. 

MaUme, 
Could I have read the line, as a verse, without Mr. Pope's 
emendation, I would not have admitted it. Steevent, 

' to serve all hopet conceived,"] To fulfil the expectations of 

his friends. Malone. 

• Virtue, and that part 0f philotophy — ] Sir T. Hanmer, and 
after him Dr. Warburton, read — to virtue ; but formerly ply and 
ti^y were indifferently used, as Xo ply or apply his studies. 

yohnton. 
The vfordply is afterwards used in this scene, and in the same 
manner, by Tranio: 

" For who shall bear your part, &c. 
** Keep house and ply his book ?" M. Maton, 
So, in The Nice Wanton, an ancient interlude, 1560: 
" O ye children, let your time be well spent, 
*« Applye your learning, and your elders obey.** 
Again, m Gascoigne's Suppotet, 1566: « I feare he applyet his 
study so, that he wUl not.leave the minute of an houre from Hts 
booke.*» Malone. 
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Will I apply, that treats of happiness 
By virtue 'specially to be achicv'd. 
Tell me thy mind: for I have Pisa left. 
And am to Padua come ; as he that leaves 
A shallow plash, to plunge him in the deep, 
And with satiety seeks to quench his thirst. 

Tra. Mi perdonatcy'^ gentle master mine, 
I am in all affected as yourself; 
Glad that yoij thus continue your resolve, 
To suck the sweets of sweet philosophy. 
Only, good master, while we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral discipline. 
Let 's be no stoicks, nor no stocks, I pray ; 
Or so devote to Aristotle's checks,^ 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjur'd: 
Talk logick' ¥rith acquaintance that you have, 
And practise rhetorick in your common talk & 
Musick and poesy use to quicken you;^ 
The mathematicks, and the metaphysicks, 
Fall to them, as you find your stomach serves you : 
No profit grows, where is no pleasure ta'en ;-^ 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 

Luc, Gramercies, Tranio, well dost thou advise. 
If, Biondello, thou wert come ashore. 
We could at once put us in readiness ; 



7 Mi perJonatet"] Old copy — Me pardonato. The emendation 
WM suggested by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

8 -.^ Aristotle** checks,] Are, I suppose, the harsh rules of 
Aristotle. Steevens. 

Such as tend to check and restrain the indulgence of the pas- 
sions. Malone. 

Tranio is here descanting on academical learning, and men- 
tions by name six of the seven liberal sciences. I suspect this 
to be a mis-print, made by some copyist or compositor, for ethicks. 
The sense confirms it. Blackstone. 

So, in Ben Jonson's Silent Woman, Act IV, sc. iv : " I, ia 
some cases : but in these they are best, and Aristotle's ethicks** 

Steevens, 

9 Talk logici — ] Old copy— 5a/i. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

Malone. 

1 — to quicken you;"} i. e. animate. So, in Ml •* we// that 
emU veil.' 

" Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary." Stcevena* 
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And take a lodging, fit to entertain 

Such friends, as time in Padua shall beget. 

But stay awhile : What company is this f 

Tra, Master, some show, to welcome us to town. 

Enter Baptista, Katharina, Bianca, Gremio, and 
HoRTEMSio. LucENTio and Tranio 9tand aside, 

Bafi, Gentlemen, importune me no further^ 
For how I firmly am resolv'd you know; 
That is, — not to bestow my youngest daugftter> 
Before I have a husband for the elder: 
If either of you both love Katharina, 
Because I know you well, and love you well, 
Leave shall you have to couit her at your pleasure. 

Gre, To cart her rather: She 's too rough for me^— 
There, there Hoitensio, will you any wife? 

Kath, 1 pray you, sir, [to Bap.] is it your will "• 
To make a stale of me amongst these mates ? 

Hor, Mates, maid! how mean you that? no mates 
for you, 
Unless you were of gentler, milder mould. 

Kath. V faith, sir, you shall never need to fear; 
I wis, it is not half way to her heart : 
But, if it were, doubt not her care should be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd stool, 
And paint your face, and use you like a fool. 

Hor. From all such devils, good Lord, deliver us ! 

Gre, And me too, good Lord! 

Tra, Hush, master! here is some good pastime to- 
ward; 
That wench is stark mad, or wonderful froward. 

Luc, But in the other's silence I do see 
Maids' mild behaviour and sobriety. 
Peace, Tranio. 

Tra. W^ell said, master; mum! and gaze your fill. 

Bap. Gentlemen, that I may soon make good 
What I have said,— Bianca, get you in: 
And let it not displease thee, good Bianca; 
For I will love thee ne'er the less, my girl. 

Kath. A pretty peatl* 'tis best 

3 A pretty peat!] Peat or )^ is a word of endearment fix>lli pe* 
th, iittle, as if it meant pretty little thing, yohnstm. 
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Put finger in the eycy— an she knew why. 

Bian, Sister, content you in my discontent.-— 
Sir, to your pleasure humbly I subscribe : 
My books and instruments shall be my company ; 
On them to look, and practise by myself. 

Luc, Hark, Traniol thou may'st hear Minerva speak. 

Hor. Signior Baptista, "will you be so strange ?^ 
Sorry am I, that our good will efFects 
Bianca's grief. 

Gre. Why, will you mew her up, 

Signior Baptista, for this fiend of hell. 
And make her bear the penance of her tongue ? 

Bafi, Gentlemen, content ye ; I am resolv'd :— * 
Go in, Bianca. lEant Bian. 

And for I know, «he taketh most delight 
In musick, instruments, and poetry. 
Schoolmasters will I keep within my house, 
Fit to instruct her youth. — If you, Hortensio, 
Or signior Gremio, you, — know any such, 
Prefer them hither ; for to cunning men* 
I will be very kind and liberal 
To mine own children in good bringing-up ; 
And so farewel. Ratharina you may stay ; 
For I have more to commune with Bianca^ lExit, 

This word is used in the old play of King Leir, (not SYvik- 
speare's:) 

** Gon. I marvel, Ragan, how you can endure 
** To see that proud, pert peat, our youngest sister," &c. 
Again, in Coridon** Song, by Thomas Lodge; published in 
England's Helicon, 1600: 

" And God send every pretty peate, 
** Hei^h hoe \he pretp peate," &c. 
and is, I believe, of Scotch extraction. I find It in one of the 
proverbs of that country, where it signifies darling: 

'* He has fault of a wife, that marries mam's pet.** i. e. He is 
in great want of a wife who marries one that is her mother's dar- 
ling. Steeven», 

3 — to strange ^1 That is, so odd, so different from others 
in your conduct, yohmon* 

4 ■ !■ cunning men,"] Cuntiing had not yet lost its originid signi^ 
fication of knowing, leamedf as may be observed in ^ tnxuAiifi&M 
of the Bible. Johnson. '^ 

VOL, ri* D 
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JCath, Why, and I trust, I may go too; May I not? 
What, shall i be appointed hours; as though, belike} 
I knew not what to take, and what to leave? Ha! IMscii, 

Gre. You may go to the devil's dam ; your gifts' are 
so good, here is none will hold you. Their love is not 
so great, Hortensio, but we may blow our nails toge- 
ther, and fast it fairly out;* our cake 's dough on both 
sides. Farewcl :— Yet, for the love I bear my sweet 
Bianco, if I can by any means light on a fit man, to 
teach her that wherein she delights, I will wish him to 
her father.^ 

Hor. So will I, signior Gremio : But a word, I pray. 
Though the nature of our quarrel yet never brook'd 
parle, know now, upon advice,' it toucheth us hoth^— 
that we may yet again have access to our fair mistreaSf 
and be happy rivals in Bianca's love^— to labour and ef* 
feet one thing 'specially. 

Gre, What 's that, I pray? 

Hor, Marry, sir, to get a husband for her sister. 

Grc, A husband ! a devil. 

/for, I say, a husband. 

Xrre. I say, a devil : Think'st thou, Hortensio, though 



* -'-'^your gifts — ] Gift* for endcnymenu. Malone. 
Su, before in this comedv : 

" — a woman's gift^ 

** To rain a shower of coQimanded tears." Steevcm, 

6 — Their lone is not *o great, Hortentio, but we may 6lov9 
naiU together, and fast it fairly out/] I cannot conceive whose love 
Gremio can mean by the words their love, as they had been talk- 
ing of no love but that which they themselves felt for Bianca. 
We must therefore read, our love, instead of their. M. Ma$on. 

Perhaps we should 'read — Your love. In the old manner of 
writing yr stood for either their or your. The editor of the third 
folio and some modern editors, with, I think, less probability, 
read our. If their love be right, it must mean — ^the g^ood will of 
Baptlsta and Bianca towards us. Malone. 

"f — / vaill wish him. to her father. ] i.e. I will recommend lum. 
So, in Much Ado about Nothing : 

*• To Hiiish him wrestle with affection.** Reed. 

8 — upon advice,] i.e. on consideration, or reflection. So, 
in The T^jio Gentlemen of Verona : 

«* How shall I dote on her, with more advice, 

•* That tJius, witliout advice, begin to love her!" Steevent. 
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Iter father be very rich) any man is so very a fool to be 
married to hell? 

Hor, Tush, Gremio, though it pass your patience and 
mine) to endure her loud alarums, why, man, thei*e be 
good fellows in the world, an a man could light on them, 
would take her with all faults, and, money enough. 

Gre. I cannot tell; but I had as lief take her dowry 
with this conditiony— 4o be whipped at the high-cross 
every morning. 

Hor, 'Faith, as you say, there 's small choice in rot- 
ten apples. But, come ; since this bar in law makes us 
friends, it shall be so far forth friendly maintained,— till 
by helping Baptista's eldest daughter to a husband, we 
set his youngest free for a husband, and then have to 't 
afresh.— -Sweet Bianca! — Happy man be his dole!* He 
that runs fastest,' gets the ring.^ How say you, Siguier 
Gremio? 

Gre. I am agreed: and 'would I had given him the 
best horse in Padua to. begin his wooing, that would 
thoroughly woo her, wed her, and bed her, and rid the 
house of her. , Come on. \Kxcunt Gre. and Hor. 

TVa. {advancing] I pray, sir, tell me, — Is it possible 
That love should of a sudden take such hold? 

LiLC, O Tranio, till I found it to be true, 
I never thought it possible, or likely ; 
But siee ! while idly I stood looking on, 
I found the effect of love in idleness : 
And now in plainness do confess to thee,— ' 
That art to me as secret, and as dear, 
As Anna to the queen of Carthage was,— 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perish, Tranio^ 
If I achieve not this young modest girl: 

Happy man be his dole !] A proverbial expression. It is used 
in Damon and Fithias, 1571- Dole is any thing dealt out or dis- 
tributed, though its original meaning was the provision given 
away at the doors of great men's houses. Steevent. 

In CupidU Revenge, by Beaumotit and Fletcher, we meet with 
a similar expression, which may serve to explain that before us : 
«« Then happy man be \\\9 fortune ,'^* i. e. May his fortune be that 
of a happy man ! Malone. 

1 — — He that run* faatest, geu the ring.] An allosioii t<i \K^ 
gport of running at the ring. Douce. 
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Counsel me, Tranio, for I know thou canst; 
Assist me, Tranio, for I know thou wilt. 

Tra, Master, it is no time to chide you now ; 
Affection is not rated' from the heart: 
If love have touch'd you, nought remcdns but so,'— 
Bedime te cafitum quam guetu tnirdmo,^ 

Luc. Gramercies, lad; go forward: this contents; 
The rest will comfort, for thy counsel 's sound. 

Tra. Master, you look'd so longly' on the niaidlt 
Perhaps you mark'd not what 's the pith of all. 

Luc. O yes, I saw sweet beauty in her face, 
Such as the daughter of Agenor* had. 
That made great Jove to humble him to her hand| 
When with his knees he kiss'd the Cretan strand. 

Tra. Saw you no more ? mark'd you not, how her uster 
Began to scold ; and raise up such a storm, 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the din? 



' — »- is not rated ^] Is not driven out by chiding. Malum* 
SOy in Antony and Cleopatra* 
•* — 'tis to be chid. 
As we rate boys.*' Steeveru. 



« 



3 If love have touch *d you, nought remains hut «o,] The next 
line from Terence shows that we should read : 

If Love hath toyPd you^ — 
i. e. taken you in his toils, his nets. Alluding to the captut etf^ 
habet, of the same author. Warburttm. 

It is a common expression at this day to say, when a bailiff 
has arrested a man, that he has touched him on the shoulder. 
Therefore touched is as g^od a translation of eaptus, as tqyl*d would 
be. Thus, in As you Like it, Rosalind says to Orlando : <* Cupid 
hath clapt him on the shoulder, but I warrant him heart-whole ."^ 

3f. Mason. 

* Bedime &c.] Our author had this line from Lilly, which I 
mention, that it may not be brought as an argument for his learn- 
ing, yohnson. 

Dr. Farmer's pamphlet affords an additional proof that this line 
was taken from Lilly, and not from Terence ; because it is quoted, 
as it appears in the gram,7narian, and not as it appears in the poet. 
It is introduced also in Decker's Bellman^ s Night-Walk, &c. K 
may be added, that captus est, habet, is not in the same play which 
furnished the quotation. Steevens. 

• longly — 1 i. e. longingly. I have met with no example 

of this adverb. Steevens. 

• •^■^' daughter of Agenor — ] Europa, for whose sake Jupiter 
transformed himself into a bufi. Steevens. 
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Luc, Tranio, I saw her coral lips to move. 
And with her breath she did perfume the air; 
Sacred and sweet, was all I saw in her. 

Tra, Nay, then, 'tis time to stir him from his trance. 
I pray, awake, sir; If you love the maid. 
Bend thoughts and wits to achieve her. Thus it stands:—- 
Her elder uster is so curst and. shrewd, * 

That, till the father rid his hands of her. 
Master, your love must live a maid at home ; 
And therefore has he closely mew'd her up, 
Because she shall not be annoy'd^ with suitors. 

Luc, Ah, Tranio, i^hat a cruel father 's he! 
But art thou not advis'd, he took some care 
To get her cunning schoolmasters to instruct her? 

Tra. Ay, marry, am I, sir; and now 'tis plotted. 

Luc, I have itj Tranio. 

Tra. Master, for my hand) 

Both our inventions meet and jump In one. 

Luc. Tell me thine first. 

Tra. You will be schoolmaster, 

And undertake the teaching of the maid: 
That *s your device. 

Luc. It ist May it be done? 

Tra. Not possible ; For who shall bear your part, 
And be in Padua here Vincentio's son ? 
Keep house, and ply his book; welcome his friends; 
Visit his countrymen, and banquet them"? 

Luc. Basta;^ content thee; for I have it full.* 
We have not yet been seen in any house ; 
Nor can we be disting^shed by our faces, 
For man, or master: then it follows thus;— 
Thou shalt be master, Tranio, in my stead, 
Keep house, and port,^ and servants, as I should: . 

7 ..-« she shall not be aimo/d — ] Old copy— <4he tui// not. Cor« 
rected by Mr. Rowe. Jfaume. 

8 Bcutai] i. e. *tis enough; Italian and Spanish. This expres- 
sion occurs in The Mad Lover, and The Little French Lawyer, of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Steeveru, 

9 '^'^ I have it full."] i.e. conceive our stratagem in its full 
extent. I have already planned the whole of it. So, in Othello i 
« I have it, »*« engendered — .'* Steevene. 

i.n.mmmport,'] JbrtisBgure, show, appeacuv^e. ^oKnton. J 

V 3 
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I will some other be ; some Florentine, 
Some Neapolitan, or mean man of Pisa.* 
'Tis hatcii'd, and shall be so:-— Tranio, at once 
Uncase thee; take my coloured hat and cloak: 
When Biondello comes, he waits on thee ; 
But I ¥dll charm him first to keep his tongue. 

Tra, So had you need. [^'^^ exchange habits. 

In brief then, sir, sith it your pleasure is, 
And I am tied to be obedient; 
(For so your father charg'd me at our parting ; 
£e aeTviceable to my aoriy quoth he. 
Although, I think, *twas in another sense,) 
I am content to be Lucentio, 
Because so well I love Lucentio. 

Luc, Tranio, be so, because Lucentio loves: 
And let me be a slave, to achieve that maid 
Whose sudden sight hath thrall'd my wounded eye. 

Enter Biondello. 
Here comes the rogue.— Sirrah, where have you been? 

Bion, Where have I been? Nay, how now, where 
are you? 
Master, has my fellow Tranio stol'n your clothes ? 
Or you stol'n his? or both? pray, what 's the news? 

Lttc. Sirrah, come hither; 'tis no time to jest, 
And therefore frame your manners to the time. 
Your fellow Tranio here, to save my life. 
Puts my apparel and my countenance on, 
And I for my escape have put on his ; 
For in a quarrel, since I came ashore, 
I kiird a man, and fear I was descried:' 
W^t you on him, I charge you, as become«^ 

So, in 7%e Merchant of Venice.* 

*• 'Tis not unknown to you, Antonio> 

** How much I have disabled mine estate 

** By something showing a more swelling port 

" Than my faint means would g^rant continuance." I^ee<f. 

a — or mean man ofFisa."} The old copy, legardless of me- 
tre, reads— mean^. Steevens. 

* — and fear /was deter ted r^ i.e. I fear I was observed m 
the act of kiOine him. The editor of the third folio reads— /am 
descried i which luui been adopted by the modem editors. 

Malone- 
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While I make way from hence to save mj life : 
You understand me ? 

£ion, I, sir? ne*erawhit. 

Luc, And not a jot of Tranio in your mouth ; 
Tranio is chang'd into Lucentio. 

J3ton, The better for him; * Would I were so too! 

7Va. So would h* 'faith, boy, to have the next wish 
after,— 
That Lucentio indeed had Baptista's youngest daughter. 
But, sirrah,— not for my sake, but your master^s^— I 

advise 
You use your manners discreetly in all kind of com- 
panies : 
When I am alone, why, then I am Tranio; 
But in all places else, your master' Lucentio. 

Luc, Tranio, let 's go :— 
One thing more rests, that thyself execute ;— 
To make one among these wooers: If thou ask me 

why, — 
Sufficeth, my reasons are both good and weighty.* 

lJ£xeuntJ 

1 Serv. Afy iord^ you nod; you do not mind the filay. 

Sly. Yes^ by saint Anne^ do /. A good matter^ surely ^ 
Cornea there any more of it? 

Page. My lordy 'tia but begun. 

Sly. *Ti8 a very excellent piece of vfork^ madam lady; 
* Would *t were done i 



4 So would /,] The old copy has— cotiilof. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. Malone, 

§ _• youp nuuter — ] Old copy— j^om master. Corrected by 
the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

^ '-^-'^groodanJiveighty.'] The division for the second Act of 
this play IS neither marked in the folio nor quarto editions.— 
Shakspeare seems to have meant the first Act to conclude here^ 
wl^ere the speeches of the Tinker are introduced ; though they 
have been hitherto thrown to the end of the first Act, according 
to a modem and arbitrary regulation. Steevent, 

. ^ Exeunt. 1 Here in the old copy we have — " The Presenters 
above speak."—- meaning Sly, &c. who were placed in a balcony 
raised at the back of the stage. After the words-—*' Would it | 
veie dooe,*' the marginal direction is— TAey <tt and morlr . '^ 

KolioMa. 
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SCENE 11. 

Tfie tame. Before Hortensio's House, 

Enter PsTmtJCHio artd Grumio. 

Pet. Verona* for a while I take my leavey 
To see my friends in Padua; but, of all, 
My best beloved and approved friend, 
Hortensio; and, I trow, this is his house :«- 
Here, sirrah Grumio; knock, I say. 
• Gru. Knock, sirl whom should I knock? is there any 
man has rebused your worship?^ 

Pet. Villain, I say, knock me here soundly. 

Gru. Knock you here,* sir? why, sir, what am I sir, 
that I should knock you here, sir? 

Pet, Villain, I say, knock me at this gate. 
And rap me well, or I '11 knock your knave's pate. 

Gru. My master is grown quarrelsome: I should 
knock you first. 
And then I know after who comes by the worst. 

Pet. Will it not be? 
* 'Faith, sirrah, an you '11 not knock, I '11 wring it;^ 
I '11 try how you can «o/, fa, and sing it. 

\_He forings Gru. by the eara^ 

Gru. Help, masters,^ help ! my master is mad. 

Pet. Now, knock when I bid you: sirrah! villain! 

Enter Hortensio. 
Ilor. How now? what's the matter? — My old friend 

•■^,1. hat rehvused your vwrthipy] What is the meaning of rc' 
huted? or is it a false print for abtued? Tynohitt. 

^ Knock yourharef"] Grumio's ]n«tensions^ to wit have a strong 
resemblance to Uiose of Dromio in The Comedy of Errort: and 
this circumstance makes it the more probable that these two 
plays were written at no great distance of time from each other. 

MaUme. 

\ ..... wring itf\ Here seems to be a qiubble between ringing 
at a door, saavtringing a man's ears. Steeveru. 

s JBelpf masters,] The old copy reads— -Aere; and in several 
other places in this play, mistrets instead of nuuters. Corrected 
by Mr. Theobald. In the MSS. of our author's age, Mwm the 
common abbreriation of Matter and MiHrett. Hence the mid* 
take. See The Merchant of Venice, Act V, 1600, and 1623 : 
« What ho, M. [Master] LoieiMOy and M^ [Mistress] Lo- 
renzo.** Malane, 
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Gnimio ! and my good friend Petruchio 1— How do you 
all at Verona? 

Pet, Signior Hortensio, come you to part the fray ? 
C<m tutto il core bene trovatOy may I say. 

Hor. AUa nostra casa bene venuto^ 
Molto honorato signor ndo Petrushio. 
Rise, Grumioy rise; we will compound this quarrel. 

Gru, Nay, 'tis no matter, what he 'leges in Latin.^-i* 
If this be not a lawful cause for me to leave his senricey 
-—Look you, sir,-«he bid me knock him, and rap him 
soundly, sir: Well, was it fit for a servant to use his 
master so; being, perhaps, (for aught I see) two and 
thirty,— a pip out?* 

Whom, 'would to God, I had well knock'd at first} 
Then had not Grumio come by the worst. 

Pet, A senseless villain !— -Good Hortensioy 
I bade the rascal knock upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my heart to do it. 

Gru, Knock at the gate ?— O heavens ! 
Spake you not these words plain,— -iSlirTaA) knock me here^ 



5 — vohat he 'legfes in Latin,"} i. e. I suppose, what he alleget 
in Latin. Petruchio has been just speaking Itsdian to Horten- 
sioy which Grumio mistakes for the other language. Steewnt. 

I cannot help suspecting that we should read— uVby, *tit no 
matter %»hm be leges in Latin, if this be not a lawful cause fir me 
to leave his service. Look you, «ir.— That is, *Tis no matter what 
u lav9, if this be not a lawflil cause/' 8cc. Tyrvshitt. 

Tyrwhitt's amendment and explanation of this passage is evi- 
dently right. Mr. Steevens appears to have been a little absent 
when he wrote his note on it. He forgot that Italian was Gru- 
mio's native langimg^, and that therefore he could not possibly 
mistake it for Latin. M. Mason. 

I am gratefiil to Mr. M. Mason for his hint, which may prove 
beneficiau to me on some future occasion, though at the present 
moment it will not operate so forcibly as to change my opinion. 
I was well aware that Italian was Grumio's native language, but 
was not, nor am now, certain of our author's attention to this 
circumstance, because his Italians necessarily speak English 
throughout the play, with the exception of a few colloquial sen- 
tences. So little regard does our author pay to petty proprieties, 
that as oflen as Signior, the Italian appellation, does not occur 
to him, or suit the measure of his verse, he gives us in its room« 
** Sir Vincentio," and •* Sir Lucentio." Steevens. 

* — a pip trnt?} The old copy hM-^peepes Corrected b^ "Ms . 
Pope. Mixhne, 
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jRa/i me hercy knock me well^ and knock me soundly ?^ 
And come you now with— knocking at the gate ? 

Pet, Sirrah, be gone, or talk not, I advise you. 

Hor, Petruchio, patience; I am Grumio's pledge: 
Why, this a heavy chance 'twixt him and you;* 
Your ancient, trusty, pleasant servant Grumio. 
And tell me now, sweet friend^-^what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona? 

Pet, Such wind as scatters young men through the 
world, 
To seek their fortunes further than at home, 
Where small experience grows. But, in a few,^ 
Signior Hortensio, thus it stands with me :— 
Antonio, my father, is deceas'd; 
And I have thrust myself into this maze, 
Haply to wive, and thrive, as best I may: 
Crowns in my purse I have, and goods at home» 
An0 so am come abroad to see the world. 

Hor, Petruchio, shall I then come roundly to thee> 
And wish thee to a shrewd ill-favour'd wife ? 
Thoud'st thank me but a little for my counsel : 
And yet I '11 promise thee she shall be rich, 
And very rich:— -but thou 'rt too much my friend^ 
And I '11 not wish thee to her. 

Pet, Signior Hortensio, 'twixt such friends as we, 
Few words suffice s and, therefore, if thou know 
One rich enough to be Petruchio's wife, 
(As wealth is burthen of my wooing dance)* 



' — knock me toundfy?] Shakspeare seemt to design a ridi* 
cule on this clipped and ungrammatical phraseology ; which yet 
he has introduced in Othello.' 

'* I pray tali me of Cauio." 
It occurs again, and more improperly^ in heroic translatioii: 
'* " upon advantage spide, 
" Did woimd me Molphey on the leg," &c. 

Arthur Gelding's Omd^ B. V, p. 66, b. Stee>oene. 

* ?F%y» thit a Aftzvy chance &c.} I should read : 
Why this so heavy chtmee &c. M. Mason, 

^ Where small experience grams, But in a few,} In a fin, meant 
the same as in shorty infiv) words. Johnson, 
So, in King Henry IV, Part II : 

•* Isk-fim^Ym deathf whose spiiit kai 9^ fire« &c. 
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Be she as foul as was Florentius' love,* 
As old as Sybily and as curst and sLrewd 

« 

■ (A* vfealth is burthen of my wooing dance)] The burthen of a 
dance is an expression wfaicli I liuve never heard; the burthen of 
his tvooing song had been mure proper. yoJiKson, 

9 Be she as foul as vias Fiorentius love,'] I suppose this alludes 
to the 9tory of ^ Florentine, whicli is met with in tlie eleventh 
Book of Thomas Lupton's TJiousand Notable Things, and perhaps 
in other collections : 

" 39. A Florentine young gentleman was so deceived by the 
lustre and orientness of her jewels, pearls, rings, lawns, scarfes, 
laces, gold spangles, and other gaudy devices, that he was ra- 
Tished overnight, and was mad till the marriage was solemnized. 
But next morning by light viewing her before she was so j;tirge- 
ously trim'd up, she was such a leane, yellow, riveled, derormed 
creature, that he never lay with her, nor lived with her after- 
wards ; and would say that he had married himself to a stinking 
house of office, painted over, and set out ^\\h fine garments : 
and so for g^icf consumed away in melancholy, and at last poy- 
soned himself. Gomesius, Lib. 3, de Sal. Gen. cap. 23." Farmer. 
The allusion is to a story told by Gower in the first Book De 
Confessione Am^antis. Florent is the name of a knight who had 
bound himself to marry a deformed hae*, provided she taught 
him the solution of a riddle on which his life depended. The 
following is the description of her: 

** Florent his wofull heed up lifte, 
" And saw this vecke, where that she sit^ 
" Which was the lothest wighte 
•• That ever man caste on his eye : 
« Hir nose baas, hir browes hie, 
** Hir eyes smaUy and depe sette, 
^ Hir chekes ben with teres wette, 
** And rivelyn as an empty skyn, 
" Hangyng downe unto the chyn ; 
<* Hirlifupes shrooken ben for age, 
" There was no grace in hir visage. 
'< Hir front was narowe, hir lockes hare, 
. '< She loketh foorth as doth ^ more : 
" Hir necke is shorte, hir shulders CQurbe, 
** That might a mans luste distourbe : 
** Hir bodie great, and no thyng smq)!, 
•• And shortly to descriye hir au, 
" She hath no lith without a lacke, 
«* But like unto the woU sacke :•' &c. — 
« Though she be the fouleste of all," &c. 
This story might have been borrowed by Gower from an older 
narrative in the Gesta Momanorum. See the Introductory Dis- 
course to The Camerbury TaUi qfCkmoer, Mr. Tyrwhitt'ai 
VoL IV, p. 153. Stetvene, 
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As Socrates' Xantlppe, or a worse. 

She moves me not, or not removes, at least, 

Affection's edge in me; were she as rough* 

As are the swelling Adriatick seas : 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 

Gru. Nay, look you, sir, he tells you flatly what his 
mind is: Why, give him gold enough and marry him 
to a puppet, or an aglet-baby;' or an old trot with ne'er 
a tooth in her head, though she have as many diseases 
as two and fifty horses:^ ^hy, nothing comes amiss, so 
money comes withal. 

Nor, Petruchio, since we have stepp'd thus far in^ 
I will continue that 1 broach'd in jest. 
I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 
With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous ; 
Brought up, as best becomes a gentlewoman : 
Her only fault (and that is faults enough}^ 
Isy— that she is intolerably curst. 
And shrewd,' and froward; so beyond all measure^ 



1 — inere she at rough —"I The old cq>y reads— roerc she is m 
rough, CoiTected by the editor of the second folio. Malone, 

s — aglet-baby;'^ i. e. a diminutive being, not exceeding in 
size the tag of a point. 

So, in yeronimoi 1605: 

« And all those stars that gaze upon her face, ^ 

<< Are agleu on her sleeve-pins and her train." Steewtu, 

An aglet'bafy was a small image or head cut on the tag of a 
point, or lace. That such figures were sometimes appended to 
them. Dr. Warburton has proved, by a passage in Mezeray, the 
French historian :-»"portant meme sur les aiguiliettes [points] 
des petites tetes de mort." Malone. 

s — — at many disease* as two and fifty horses :'\ I suspect this 
passage to be corrupt, though I know not how to rectify \\.,^T%t 
fifty diseases of a horse seem to have been proverbial. So, in The 
Torkshire Tragedy ^ 1608: <* O stumbling jade ! the spavin o'ertake 
thee ! the^^^ diseases stop thee !" Malone. 

^ — {and that is faults enoughy\ And that one is itself a host 
of faults. The editor of the second folio, who has been copied 
by all the subsequent editors, unnecessarily reads— am/ that ie 
fault enough, Malone. 

« — - shremdy"] Here means, having the qualities of a ehrem* 
The adjective is now used only in the sense of aaoe, intelligent. 
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That, were my state far worser than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

Pet. Hortensio, peace; thou know'st not gold's ef- 
fect : — 
Tell me her father's name, and 'tis enough; 
For I will board her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 

Hor, Her father is Baptista Minola, ^ 

An affable and courteous gentleman: ^ 

Her name is Katharina Minola, * 

Renown'd in Padua for her scolding tongue* 

Fet. I know her father, though I know not her; 
And he knew my deceased father well :-J- 
I will not sleep, Hortensio, till I see her; 
And therefore let me be thus bold with you. 
To g^ve you over at this first encounter. 
Unless you will accompany me thither. 

Gru, I pray you, sir, let him go while the humour 
lasts. O' my word, an she knew him as well as 1 do, 
she would think scolding would do little good upon him : 
She may, perhaps, call him half a score knaves, or so: 
why, that 's nothing; an he begin once, he '11 rail in his 
rope-tricks.^ I '11 tell you what, sir, — an she stand him^ 

I believe thread only sigmfies biuery severe. So, In Aa you Likt 
itf SC. ult: 

" That have endur'd shrewd days and nights with us." 

Stee%?ens. 
• — an he begin once, he 'II rail in his rope -tricks.] This is 
obscure. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads — he *il rail in his rliclorick ; 
I'll tell voUf &c. Khetorick agrees very well with figure in the 
succeeding part of the speech, yet I am inclined to believe that 
rope-tricks is the true word, yohnson. 

In Romeo and Juliet, Shakspeare uses ropery for roguery, and 
therefore certainly wrote rope-tricks. 

Rope-tricks we may suppose to mean tricks of which the con« 
triver would deserve the rope. Steewns. 

Rope-tricks is certainly nght. — Ropery or rope-tricks originally 
signitied abusive language, without any detenninate idea ; such 
language as parrots are taught to speak. So, in Sudibras: 
« CoiUd tell what subt'lest parrots mean, 
** That speak, and think contrary clean ; 
** What member 'tis of whom they talk, 
** When they cry rope, qnd walk, knav^ walk." 
The following passage in Wilson's Arte of Rhetarique, 1553* 
•hews that this was the meaning of the term: ** Another good 
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but a little, he vill throw a figure in her {ace» and so 
disfigure her with it, that she shall have no more eyes 
to see Avithal than a cat : ^ You know him not, sir. 

Hor, Tarry, Pcti-uchio, I must go with thee ; 
For in Baptista's keep* my treasure is : 
He hath the jewel of my life in hold, 
His youngest daughter, beautiful Bianca; 
And heiAithholds from me, and other more 
Suitors wfcier, and rivals in my love : * 
Supposing it a thing impossible, 
(For those Effects I have before rehears'd) 
That ever Katharina will be woo'd, 
Therefore this oixier hath Baptista ta'en;*— 
That none shall have access unto Bianca^ 

fellow in the countrey, beinf an officer and maiour of a toune^ 
and desirous to speak like a fine learned man, having just occa- 
sion to rebuke a runncgate fellow, said after this wise in great 
heate : Thou yngram and vacation knave, if I take thee any more 
witliin the circumcision of my damnacion, I will so cormpte thee 
that all vacation knaves shall take ill sample by thee." So, in 
May-day, a comedy, by Chapman, 1611: «Loid! how you roU 
in your rope-ripe terms." Malone. 

7 «— ^ stand him — ] i. e. withstand, resist him. Steevent* 

* — — that she shall have no more eyes to see vtithal than a cat/] 
The humour of this passage I do not understand. This animal 
is remarkable for the keenness of its sight. In The Castell cfJLc' 
boure, however, printed by Wjmkyn de Worde, 1506, is the f<4- 
lowing line : " That was as blere^ed as a cat." 

There are two proverbs which, any reader who can, may apply 
to this allusion of Grumio : 

<« Well might the cat wink when both her eyes were otit.** 

«* A muffled cat was never a good hunter." 

The first is in Ray's Collection, the second in Kelly's. Steevene, 

It may mean» that he shall swell up her eyes with blows, till 

she shad seem to peep with a contracted pupil, Hke a cat in tbp 

light. Johnson. 

* — in Baptista^s keep — ] Keeb is custody. The ttrongett 
part of an ancient castle was callea the keep* Sttevem, 

* And her noithholds &c.] It stood thus : 

And her withholds from me. 

Other more suitors to her, and rivals in ^my /ove, &e. 
The regulation which I have given to the text^ was dictated to 
me by the ingenious Dr. Tbiriby. Theobald. 

3 Therefore this order ka!th Baptista ta'en ;] To tah order is to 
take measures. So, m Othello f 

** honest lago hath ta^en order for it." Stetvent.' 
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Till Katharine the curst have got a husband. ^ i 

Gru, Katharine the curst! 
A title for a maid, of all titles the worst. 

Hor, Now shall my friend Petinichio do me grace ; 
And offer me, disguis'd in sober robes^ 
To old Baptista as a schoolmaster 
Well seen in musick,^ to instruct Bianca: 
^^hat so I may by this device, at lc«pt, ^ 

Have leave and leisure to make IdiVe'to her, 
And, unsuspected, court her by h^elf. * 

Enter Gremio; with Mm Luc emtio disgid^ed^ with 

books under his arm. 

Gru, Here 's no knavery! See; to beguile the old 
folks, how the young folks lay their heads together! 
Master, master, look about you: Who goes there? ha! 

Hor. Peace, Grumio; 'tis the rival of my lovc:^- 
Petruchio, stand by a while. 

Gru. A proper stripling, and an amorous ! [ They retire. 

Gre. O, very well ; I have pcrus'd the note. 
Hark you, sir; I '11 have them very fairly bound: 
All books of love, ace that at any hand;^ 
And see you read no other lectures to her: 
You understand me:— Over and beside 
Signior Baptista's liberality, 

I ^ mend it with a largess:— Take your papers too, 
And let me have them very well perfum'd; 
For she is sweeter than perfume itself, 
To whom they go.* What will you read to her? 



* Well seen in nvusici^ Seen is vfersed, practised. So, in a 
very ancient comedy called The longer thou livett the more Fool 
thou art: 

** Sura would have you seen in stories, 
** Sum to feates of arms will you allure, &c. 
*' Sum will move you to reade Scripture. 
*' Marry, I would have you teene in cardes and dlse." 
Agun, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. IV, c. li: 

** Well scene in every science that mote bee.'* 
Again, in Chapman's version of the 19th Ilfatl,- 

** Seven ladies eoKellently seen in all Minerva's skill." 

Steevens^ 
4 — at any hands] i. e. at all events. So, in AUU welltha* 
mule viell: A 

** — — let him fetch off his dnuDj in any hand.** Aetfl 
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B ' ^r. Whate'er I read to her, I '11 plead for yoiv 
As for my patron, (stand you so assur'd) 
As firmly as yourself were still in place: 
Yea, and (perhaps) with more successful words 
Than you, unless you were a scholar, sir. 

Chre. O this learning! what a thing it is! 

Gru, O this woodcock ! what an ass it is ! 

Pet. ^ipce, i&w 

Hor, Grumio, n^B!— God save you, signior Gremio! 

Gr^, And you 'r^jf ell met, signior Hortensio. Trow 
^ou, 
Whither I am goiB? — To Baptista Minola. 
I promised to inquH carefully 
About a schoolmanfr for fair Bianca:* 
And, by good fortime, I have lighted well 
On this 3foung man^ for learning, and behaviour^ 
Fit for her turn ; well read in poetry. 
And other books,— good ones, I warrant you. 

Hor, 'Tis well : and I have met a g^ntlemani 
Hath promised me to help me^ to another, 
A fine musician to instruct our mistress ; 
So shall I no whit be behind in duty 
To fair Bianca, so belov'd of me. 

Gre, Belov'd of me, — and that my deeds shall prove. 

Gru» And that his bags shall prove. [AaitU. 

Hor. Gremio, 'tis now no time to vent our love : 
■ I-.isten to me, and if you speak me fiur, 
1 *11 tell you news indifferent good for either. 
Here is a gentleman, whom by chance I met, 
Upon agreement from us to his liking, 
Will undertake to woo curst Katharine; 
Yea, and to marry her, if her dowry please. 

Gre, So said, so done, is well :— 
Hortensio, have you told him all her faults? 

Pet. I know she is an irksome brawling scold ; 
If that be all, masters, I hear no harm. 

« To v)hom they go.^ The old copy reads-^ To nhom they^ to. 

Sitecoent' 

fi for fair Bianca :"] The old copy redundantly reads — ^"for 

the fair Bianca." Steeveru. 

7 helf me — ] The old copy reads— help one. Steevene. 

:' Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MaUme, 
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Gre, No, say 'st me so* friend ? What countryman ? ' ^ 

J^et, Bom in Verona, old Antonio's son;' 
My &ther dead, ray fortune lives for me ; 
And I do hope good days, and long, to see. 

Crre. O, sir, such a life, with such a wife, were strange : 
But, if you have a stomach, to 't o' God's name ; 
You shsdl have me assisting you in all. 
But will you woo this wild cat? 

Pet. Will I live ? 

Gru, Will he woo her? ay, or I 'U hang her. [Aside. 

Pet, Why came I hither, but to||reit intent? 
Think you, a little din can daunt mine ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 
Have I not heard the sea, pufT'd up with winds, 
Rag^ like an angry boar, chafed with sweat? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field. 
And heaven's artillery thunder in the skies? 
Have I not in a pitched battle h^ard 
Loud 'larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets' clang?* 

■ — old Antonio*s son .•] The old copy reads — Butonio's son. 

Steeveiu. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MeUone. 

— and trurn^^t clang ?] Probably the word clan^ is here 
used adjectively, as in the ParadUe Lost, B. XI, v. 834, and not 
as a vero. 

*' -^— an island salt and bare, 

*' The haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mews clang V 

T. Warton. 

1 believe Mr. Warton ts mistaken. Clang, as a substantive, 
is used in 7%e Noble GentUman of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

<< I hear the clang of trumpets in this house.*' 
Agun, in Tamburlaine, &c. 1590: 

** ——hear you the clang 

" Of Scythian trumpets ?•' — 
Again, in The CobUr't Prophecy, 1594: 

** The trumpets cUmg, aikd roaring noise of drums.** 
Again, in dawUut Tiberius Nero, 1607:. 

<< Hath not the elan^ of harsh Armenian troops," &c. 
Ag^, in Drant's translation of Horace's Art of Poetry, \SS7i 

** Fit for a chorus, and as yet the boystus sounde and sbryll 

" Of trumpetes clang the stalles was not accustomed to fill." 
Lastly, in TurtienriDe^s trMulntion of Ovid's epistle from JUedea 
§Q ^fusonf 

** Doleful to me than is the tnunpet's dang.^ 
The Trumpet^ cUmg is cerUunly the clang oftnm^eif, and not in 
epithet bestowed on those instruments. Aecvflw. 

B t 
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And do you tell me of a woman's tongue; 
Cfikt gives not half so great a blow to the ear^^ 
wm will a chesnut in a &rmer's fire? 
Tush ! tush ! fear boys with bugs.' 

fru. For he fears none. 

• [Atide* 

Gre. Hortensio, hark! 
This gentleman is happily arrivM, 
My mind presumes^ for his own good, and yours. 

JFfor. I prdtnis j^ w e would be contributors. 
And bear his cha^l oC wooing, whatsoe'er. 

Gre. And so we will ; provided, that he win her. 

Gru, 1 would, I were as sure of a good dinner. 

lAsidc. 

Enter Trakio, brtmely afifiarell^d; and Biondello. 

Tra. Gentlemen, God save you! If I may be boldy 
Tell me, I beseech you« which is the readiest way 
To the house of signiof Baptista Minola? 

Gre, He that has the two £ur daughters:— b 't {aside 
to Tra.] he you mean?^ 



1 .— 40 great a blew to the ear,] The old copy reads — to hear, 

Steevent. 
This aukward jdirase could never come from Sbakspeare. He 
wrote, without question : 

— to great a blow to th* ear. Warburton. 
The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. Malone, 
So, in King yohn .• 

<< Our ear* are cudgeWdi not a word of his 

« But buffeu better than a fist of France.** Steevent. 

9 with bug^.] i.e. with bug-beart. 

So, in Cymbeline: 

" — — are become 

" The mortal bugs o' the field.** Steeven*. 

3 Be that hat the two fair daughters.' &c.] In the old copy, this 
speech is given to Biondello. Steevetu, 

It should rather be giveii to Gremio ; to whom, with tlie others, 
Tranio has addressed himself. The fo^owing passages might be 
written thus : 

Tra. Even he. Biondello.^ 

Gre. Mark you f sirs you mean not her too. Tyrwhitt. 

I think the old copy, both here and in the preceding speech is 
right. Biondello adds to what bis master had said, the words-— 
** He that has the two fiur dau^'hters," to ascertain more pre- 
cisely the person for whom he had inquired; and then addresses 
Tranio : " is 't he you mean ?** 
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SVar^ven he. Biondellol 
' 'Gre. Hark you, sir ; You mean not her to •— — 

Tra. Perhaps, him and her, sir; What haviTyou to 
do? 

I*et, Not her that chides, sir, at any hand. I pray. 

Tra. I love no chiders, sir :-^Biondello, lei 's away. 

Z.UC, Well begun, Tranio! ^ Inside, 

Hor. Sir, a word ere you go;— 
Are you a suitor to ^he maid you talk o^ ye^ or no ? 

Tra, An if I be, sir, is it any o&nc^ 

Grc. No; if, without more woros, you will get you 
hence. • 

Tra, Why, sir, I pray, are not the streets as free 
For me, as for you \ 

Gre, But so is not shfe. 

Tra, For what reason, I beseech you ? 

Gre, For this reason, if you 'U hpow. 
That she *s the choice love of signior Gremio. 

Hor, That she *s the chosen of signior Hortensio. 

Tra, Softly, my masters! if you be gentlemen, 
Do me this right, — he|ir me with patience. 
Baptista is a noble gentleman, 
To whom my father is not all unknown ; 
And, were his daughter fairer than she is,. 
She may more suitors have, and me for one. 
Fair Leda's daughter had a thousand wooers ; 
Then well one more may fair Bianca have : 
And so she shall ; liUcentio shall niake one, 
Though Paris came, in hope to speed alone. 

Crre, What ! this gentleman vnll out-talk us all. 

JLtic, Sir, give him head; I know, he '11 prove a jade. 

JPet, Hortensio, to what end are all these words? 

Hor, Sir, let me be so bold as to ask you. 
Did you yet ever see Baptista's daughter? 

Tra. N09 sir; but hear I do, that he hath two; 
The one as &mous for a scolding tongue, 

— Tou mean not her to — ] I believe, an abrupt sentence was 
intended; or perhaps Shakspeare might have written — hep to 
teoo. Tranio in his answer might mean, that he would woo the 
father, to obtain his consent, and the daughter for herself. This, 
however, will not complete the metre. I incline, therefore, to 
my first supposition. Malone. ' . 

I have followed Mr. Tyrwhitt's regulation. Steev^M, | 
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As is the other for beauteous modesty. 

-Prf. Sir, sir, the first 's for me ; let her go hj, 

OmiYea, leave that labour to great Hercules; 
And let-it/be more than Alcides' twelve. 

Pet. S|^ understand ^ou this of me, insooth ;— 
est davighter whom you hearken for, 
r keeps from all access of suitors ; 
1 not promise her to any man. 
Until the^lder sister first be wed: • 
The younger fken u free, and not before. 

Tra, If it be so, sir, that you are the ma\i 
Must stead us all, and me among the rest; < 
An if you break the ice, and do this feat,*— 
Achieve the elder, set the younger free 
For our access, — -"Whose hap shall be to have her, 
Will not so graceless be, to be ingrate. 

Hor, Sir, you saj^well, and well you do conceive; 
^And since you do profess to be a suitor, 
Tou must, as we do, gratify this gentleman. 
To whom we all rest generally beholden. 

Tj-a, Sir, I shall not be slack;, in sign whereof, 
Please ye we may contrive this afternoon,* 
And quaff carouses to our mistress' health ; 
And do as adversaries do in law,*— 



4 — thU feAt,] The old copy reads — this teei. The emenda* 
tion was made by Mr. Rowe. Steevetu. 

s Please ye vae may contrive this afternoon,'] Mr. Theobald aakt 
v>hat they nsere to contrive? and then says, a foolish corruption pot* 
sesses the place, and so alters it to convive / in which he is follow* 
ed, as he pretty constantly is, when wrong, by the Oxford editor. 
But tlie common readlnp^ is right, and the critic was only igno- 
rant of the meaning of it. Contrive does not signify here to pro- 
ject but to spend and vxar out. As in this passage of Spenser: 
** Three ages such as mortal men contrive." 

Fairy ^ueen, B. XI, ch. iz. Warburtoi^ 
The. word is used in the same sense of spending or vtearing oM^ 
in Painter's Palace of Pleasure. Johnson. 
SO9 in Damon and PithiaSf 1571: 

" In travelling countries, we three have contrived 
•* Full many a year," &c. 
Contrive, I suppose, is fixmi contero. So, in the Hetyra oi Te* 
rence : " Totum hunc eoatrivi diem." Steevens, 

6 ...-.-. as adversaries do in law,] By adversaries in Um^ I beUefOt 
our author means not suitors, but barrisierst who» however warm 
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Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 

Gru. Bum. O excellent motion ! Fellows, let 's be- 
gonc.^ 

Hor, The motion 's good indeed, and be it so^ 
Petruchio, I shall be your ben venuto. \^£xeunt. 



ACT II SCENE I. 

The 9ame, A Room in Baptista's House, 

Enter Katharina and Bianca. 

Bian, Good sister, wrong me not, nor wrong your- 
self," 
To make a bondmaid and a slave of me: 
That I disdain : but for these other gawds,* 
Unbind my hands, I '11 pull them off myself, |j|^ 

Yea, all my raiment} to my petticoat; ^^ 

Or, what.you will command me, will I do^ ^- 

So well I know my duty to my elders. 

Kath. Of all thy suitors, here I charge thee,* tell 
Whom thou lov'st best: see thou dissemble not. 

Bian, Believe me, sister, of all the men alive, 
I never yet beheld that special face 

in their opposition to each other in the courts of law, live in 
greater harmony and friendship in private, than perhaps those of 
any other of the liberal professions. Their clients seldom <<eat 
and drink with their adversaries as iriends." Malane. 

t • F^lows, let '# begone.'] Fellow* means fellow-senoant*. 

Gmmio and Biondello address each other, and also the disguised 
Lucentio. Malone. 

8 — nor wrong yourself,"] Do not act in a manner unbecoming 
a woman and a sister. So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor: '* Mas- 
ter Ford, this narongs you." Malone. 

9 — but for these other g^wds,] The old copy reads — these 
other goods. Steepens. 

This is so trifling and unexpressive a word, that I am satisfied 
our author wrote ^aWtf, (i. e. toys, trifling ornaments;) a term 
that he frequently uses and seems fond of. Theobald. 

1 . / charge Ihee,] Thee, which was accidentally omitted in 

tjie old copy, was supplied by the editor of the second folio. 

MaioM- 
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Which I could fancy more tiian any other. 

JCath, Minion, thou liest; Is 't not Hortenuo? 

Biim. If you affect him, sister, here I swear^ 
I '11 plead for you myself, but you shall* have him. 

KatA. O then, belikey you £uicy riches more; 
You will have Gremio to keep you fair,* 

Bian, la it for him you do envy me so ? 
Nay, then you jest ; and now I well perceive, 
You have but jested with me all this while: 
I pr'ythee, sister Kate, untie my hands. 

Eath, If that be jesty then all the rest was so. 

IStrikea her. 
EtUer Baptista. 

Baft. Why, how now^ dame! whence grows this in* 
solence?— — - 
Bianca, stand aside;— poor |^rl! she weeps :-« 
Go ply thy needle ; meddle not with her.— 
^Jo r shame, thou hilding^ of a devilish spirit, 
^^Why dost thou wrong her that did ne'er wrong thee^ 
When did she cross Uiee with a bitter word? 

Kath. Her silence flkmts me^ and I '11 be Wrvcng'd. 

[FH€9 after Biav. 
Baft, What, in my sight?- Bianca, get thee in. 

lEani BiAV. 
£jath. Will you not suffer me?^ Nay, now I seCi 
She is your treasure, she must have a husband; 
I must dance bare-foot on her wedding-day. 
And, for your love to her, lead apes in hell.' 

s _ to hep you fair.] I wish to read — to keep you fine. But 
either word may serve, yohruon. • 

3 _ hilding — ] The word hiltUng or hinder ling, is a low vsretehg 
it is applied to Katharina for the coarseness of her behaviour. 

yohfuon, 

^ WiUyou not tuffer meT\ The old copy reads — What, will, a^. 
The compositor probably caught the former word from the pre- 
ceding lixie. Corrected by Mr. Pope. MaUmt. 

' And, for your love to her, lead apes in hell.'] " To lead apes'* 
was in our authot's time, as at present, one of the employments 
of a bear-herd, who often carries about one of those animals 
along with his bear: but I know not how this phrase came to be 
applied to old maids. We meet with it a^in m Much Ado about 
Nothing t « Therefore Tsays Beatrice) I will even take six-pence 
in earnest of the bear-nerd, and lead nis apet to hell. Malone. 
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Talk not to me ; I will go sit and weep) 

Till I can find occasion of revenge. lExit Kath. 

Ba/i. Was ever gentleman thus griev'd as I? 
But who comes here ? 

Enter Gremio, fvith Lucentio in the habit of a mean 
man; PetruchiOj vdth Hortsnsio at a Munciani 
and Trakio, with Biomdello bearing a lute and book9. 

Gre. Good-morrow, neighbour Baptista. 

Bap. Good-morrow, neighbour Gremio: God save 
yoU) gentlemen 1 

Pet. And you, good sir! Pray, have you not a daughter 
Caird Katharina, fair, and virtuous? 

JBa/i. I have a daughter, sir, call'd Katharina. 

Gre. You are too blunt, go to it orderly. 

Pet. You wrong me, signior Gremio ; g^ve me leaver-— 
I am a gentleman of Verona, sir, 
That, — hearing of her beauty, and her wit, 
Her affability, and bashful modesty, 
Her wondrous qualities, and mild behaviour,-^ 
Am bold to show myself a forward guest 
Within your house, to make mine eye the witness 
Of that report which I so oft have heard. 
And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 
I do present you with a man of mide, IPretenting Hoi» 
Cunning in musick, and the mathematicks, 
To instruct her fully in those sciences. 
Whereof, I know, she is not ignorant: 
Accept of him, or else you do me wrong; 
His name is Licio, bom in Mantua. 

£afi. You're welcome, sir; and he, for your good 
^sake; 
But for my daughter Katharine, — this I know^ 
She is not for your turn, the more my grief. 

Pet, I see you do not mean to part with her ; 
Or else you like not of my company. 

Bafi, Mistake me not, I speak but as I find. 
Whence are you, sir? what may I ctdl your name? 

Pet. Petruchio is my name ; Antonio's son, 



That women who refused to bear children, 8hoiild« after death, 
be coodemned to the care of apes in leading-ttringa, might have 
been considered as an act of poathumoua fetribuUoB. yfirwwj. 
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A mim well known throiigboul all Italy. 

llati, I know hin) well: you arc welcome for his sake. 

iire. Saving your tale, Petruchio, I pray, 
Let us, that arc poor petitioners, speak too: 
Baccare ! you are marvellous forward.* 

Pt't, O, pardon me, signior Gremio; I would fain be 
doing. 

Gre. I doubt it not, sir; but you will curse your woo- 
ing.—— 
Neigh1x)ur,' this is a gift' very grateful, I'am sure of it. 
To express the like kindness myself, that have been 
more kindly beholden to you than any, I freely give un- 
to you this young scholar,' [fircaciitiug Luc] that hath 

'^ Baccare ! you are marvelious fonviird.'] AVc must read — Bac- 
calare; by which tltc Italians mean, thou arvoir;*.nt, presumptuous 
man? the word is used scornfully upon anyone that would as- 
sume a port of griiiidcur. Warburum. 

The word is noillicr wrong nor Italian • it was an old proverbial 
one, used !»y John Heywoocf ; who hath made, what he pleases 
to call, Epigrams upon it. Take two of them, such as they arc: 
" Hackure<t qouth MortinuT to his sow, 
*» AVcnt thiit sow backe at that bidding, trow you ?" 
" BuctaiCi quoth Mortimer to his sow: se, 
" Mortimer s sow speaketh as g'ood Latin as he." 
Howel takes this from HcA^-ood, in his Old Sawes and Adazet: 
and Philpot introduces it into the proverbs collected by Camden. 

Fariner. 
Again, in the ancient Enterlude of The Repentance of Mary 
Magdalene, 1567: 

" Nay, boa there, Bachare, you must stand apart : 
<• You love me best, I trow, mystresse Maiy." 
Ajyain, in John L\ly's Midaa, 1592: "The masculine gender is 
more worthy than the feminine, and therefore, Licio, Baciare.** 
Again, in John Granjre's Golden Aphroditis, \577' " — yet wrested 
lie so his efleminatc bande to the scige of bachvarde affection, 
that both trumpe and dnimme sounded nothing for their larum, 
but Baccare^ Baccare** Steevent. 

7 Krighbour,"] The old copy has — neighbour*. Corrected by Mr. 
TheobsLid. Malone. 

8 I doubt it noty «>/ but you mot II curse your taooing. 
Neighbour, this is a gift — -] The old copy gives the passage 

as follows : 

/ doubt it not, sir. But you viill curse 
Tour wooing neighbors : this is a guifi — . Steevens. 
This nonsense mayl>e rectified by only pointing it thus : I doubt 
it not, sir, but youKuill curse your foooing. Neighbour, this is a gift, 
&c. addressing himself to Baptista. Warburion. 
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been long studying at Rheims;'as cunning in Greek, 
Latin, and other languages, as the other in musick and 
mathematicks: his name is Cambio; pray, accept his 
service. 

Bafi» A thousand thanks, signior Gremio: welcome, 
good Cambio. — But, gentle sir, [/o Tra.] methinks, 
you walk like a stranger; May I be so bold to know the 
cause of your coming? 

Tra, Pardon me, sir, the boldness is mine own ; 
That, being a stranger in this city here. 
Do make myself a suitor to your daughter, 
Unto Bianca, fair, and virtuous. 
Nor is your firm resolve unknown to me, 
In the preferment of the eldest sister: 
This liberty is all that I request, — 
That, upon knowledge of my parentage, 
I may have welcome 'mongst the rest that woo. 
And free access and favour as the rest. 
And, toward the education of your daughters, 
I here bestow a simple instrument. 
And this small packet of Greek and Latin books :^ 
If you accept them, then their worth is great. 

Bap. Lucentio is your name?' of whence, I pray? 



• 1 freely give unto you thU young schoiar/l Our modem editors 
hid been long content with the following sophisticated reading: 
■ J ree leave give to thit young scholar y ■ . Steevens. 

This is an injudicious correction of the first folio, which reads 
'^Jreely give unto this young scholar. We should read, I believe : 
I freely give unto you this young scholar. 
That hath been long studying at Hheims; as cunning 
In Greek f &c. Tyrvohitt. 
If this emendation wanted any support, it might be had in the 
preceding part of this scene, where Petruchio, presenting Hor- 
tensio to Baptists, uses almost the same form of words : 
" And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 
•*/ do present you with a man of mine, 
" Cunning in musick," &c. 
Free leave give, &c. was the absurd correction of the editor of 
the third folio. Malone. 



I — this small packet of Greek and Latin books :^ In Queen 
Elizabeth's time the young ladies of quality were usually in- 
structed in the learned languages, if any pains were bestowed oo' 
their minds at all. Lady Jane Grey and her sisterst Queea *^' ' 
xiibeth, 8cc. are trite instances. Ptrcy, 
TOL. YX. r 




(3 TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Tra, Of Pisa, sir; son .to VincenUo. 

Bafi, A mighty man of Pisa; by report 
I know him well:* you are very welcome^ sir-— 
Take you {to Hor.] the lute, and you {to Luc] the set 

of books, 
You shall go see your pupils presently. 
Holla, within ! 

Enter a Servant. 
Sirrah, lead 

These gentlemen to my daughters; and tell tihem both, 
These are their tutors ; bid them use them well. 

\^Exit Serv. with Hor. Luc. and Bion. 
We will go walk a little in the orchard, 
And then to dinner: You are passing welcome* 
And so I pray you all to think youreelves. 

Fet, Signior Baptista, my business asketh haste^ 
NtA every day I cannot come to woo.^ 

3 Lucentio is yoitr naine?"] How should Baptista know this ? 
Perhaps a line is lost, or pernaps our author was negligent. Mr. 
Theobald supposes Uiey converse privately, and mat thus the 
name is learned ; but then the action n^ust stand stiU ; for thei^ 
is no speech interposed between that of Tranio and this of Qap- 
tista. Another editor imagines that Lucentio's name was writ- 
ten on tlie packet of books. Malone. 

3. / kiwoi him we//.'] It appears in a subsequent part of this 
play, that Baptista was not personally acquainted, with Vincentio^ 
The pedant indeed talks of Vincentio and Baptista having lodged 
togetlier twenty years before at an inn in Genoa; but this appears 
to have been a fiction for tlie nonce f for when the pretended Vin- 
centio is introduced, Baptista expresses no surprise athis not 
being the same man with wliom he had formerly been acquaint- 
ed ; and, when the real Vincentio appears, he supposes him an 
impostor. The words therefore, / knavi him well, must mean, 
** I know well who he is." Baptista uses the sune words before, 
speaking of Petruchio's father : " I know him well ; you are wel- 
come for his sake" — where they must have the same meaning;, 
viz. / inovj ivho he vtas; for Petruchio's father is supposed to 
have died before the commencement of this play. 

Some of the modem ^jMiOTs point the passage before us thus : 

A inighty m.an of ma; by report 

I kno-m him Hvell. " ' 
fcut it is not so pointed in the old copy, and the regulation seems 
unnecessary, tlie very same words having been before used with 
equal license concerning the father of Petruchio. 

Again, 4n Tinwn of Athens : ** We Anovo him for no leiss, though 
we are but strangers to him.*^ Malona, 
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ITou knew my &ther weil ; and in him^ me. 
Left solely heir to all his lands and goods, 
Which I have better'd rather than decreased : 
Then tell mer— if 1 get your daughter's love, 
What dowry shall I have with her to wife ? 

Bafi. After my death, the one half of my lands: 
And, in possession, twenty thousand crowns. . 

Pet. And, for that dowry, I ^11 assure her of 
Her widowhood,^ — be it that she survive mef— • 
In all my lands and leases whatsoever : 
Let specialties be therefore drawn between us, 
That covenants may be kept on either hand. 

Bafi, Ay, when the special thing is well obtain'd. 
This is, — her love ; for that is all in all. 

Pet. Why, that is nothing ; for I tell you, father, 
I am as peremptory as she proud-miuded ; 
And where two raging fires meet together, 
They do consume the thing that feeds their fury: 
Though little fire grows great with little ivind. 
Yet extreme gusts will blow out Rre and all : 
So I to her, and so she yields to me ; 
For I am rough, and woo not like a babe. 

Baft. Weil ihay 'st thou woo, and happy be thy speed ! 
But be thou arm'd for some unhappy words. 

Pet. Ay, to the proof; as mountains are for winds, 
That* shake not, though they blow perpetually. 

JRe-enter Hortensio, with his head broken. 
Bafi, How now, my friend? why dost thou look so 
pale? 

^ And enery day I cannot come to woo.] This is the burthen of 
part of an old ballad, entitled The Ingenious Braggadocio: 
" Aiid I cannot come every day to wooe." 
It appears also from a quotation in Puttenham's Arte of Englitk 
Poesie, 1589, that it was a line in his Interlude, entitled The Woer.* 
** Iche pray you good mother tell our yt>ung dame 
** Whence I am cofBie,. and what is my name ; 
** / cannot come a vtoing every day.** Steevens. 
8 _ J *ll assure her of 

JBer widov}hood,'\ Sir T. Hanmer reads— ^/br her widowhood. 
The readine of the old copy is harsh to our ears, but it Jight 
have been uie phraseology of the time.' Malone, 

Perhaps we should read— ^m her widowhood. In the old copies 
Oft and ^are not unfrequently confounded, through the printer?* 
inattention. Steevens. 
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Hor, For fear, I promise you, if I look pale. 

Baft, What, will my daughter prove a good musician? 

Hor, I think, she *11 sooner prove a soldier ; 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. 

Bafi, Why, then thou canst not break her to the lute \ 

Hor. Why, no; for she hath broke the lute to me. 
I did but tell her, she mistook her frets,* 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering ; 
When, with a most impatient devilish spirit, 
Fret 8^ call you these? quoth she: I'Ufuine with them: 
And, with that word, she struck me on the head, 
And through the instrument my pate made way ; 
And there I stood amazed for a while, 
As on a pillory, looking through the lute: 
While she did call me,«— rascal fiddler. 
And — t wangling Jack;^ with twenty such vile terms, 
As she had^ studied to misuse me so. 

Pet. Now, by the world, it is a lusty wench ; 
I love her ten times more than e'er I did : 
O, how I long to have some chat with her I 

Baft. Well, go with me, and be not so discomfited: 
Proceed in practice with my younger daughter ; 
She 's apt to learn, and thankful for good turns.— 
Signior Petruchio, will you go with us; 
Or shall I send my daughter Kate to you ? 

Pet, I pray you do ; I will attend her herer— 

\^Exeitnt Bap. Ore. Tra. and HoR. 

fl _ her frets,] A fret is that stop of a musical instrument 
which causes or regulates the vibration of the string. Johnson. 

7 ^n^— twangling Jack ;] Of this contemptuous appellation I 
know not the precise meaning. Something like it, however, 
occurs in Magnificence, an ancient folio interlude by Skelton, 
printed by Rastell : 

" ■ ye wene I were some hafter, 
" Or ellys some jangelynge jacke of the vale.*' Steevens, 
To tojangle is a provincial expression, and signifies to flourish 
capriciously on an instrument, as performers often do after hav- 
ing tuned it;, previous to their beginning a regular composition. 

Hienley. 
Tkoangling Jack is, tneany paltry lutanist. Mahne. 
I do not see with Mr. Malone, that twang/ing yack means 
"paltry iutanist,'* though it may "paltry musician** Douce. 

^ she had — ] In the old copy these words are accidentally 

itonsposed. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malonc. 
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And woo her •with some spirit when she comes. 

Say, that she rail; Why, then I '11 tell her plain, 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale: * 

Say, that she frown;"! '11 say, she looks as clear 

As morning roses newly wash'd with dew:* 

Say, she be mute, and will not speak a word ; 

Then I '11 commend her volubility. 

And say— she uttereth piercing eloquence : 

If «he do bid me pack, I 'II give her thanks, 

As though she bid me stay by her a week ; 

If she deny to wed, I '11 crave the day 

When I shall ask the banns, and when be married :— - 

But here she comes; and now, Petruchio, speak. 

Enter Katharina. 
Good morrow, Kate;* for that 's your name, I hear. 

^ At morning rose* newfywsishW with dew:] Milton has hon- 
oured this image by adopting it in his Allegro.' 

" And fresh-blown roses tcash'd in Uevj." Stecvens. 

"^ Good-morrovjj Kate; &c.] Thus, in the original play : 

**Feran. Twenty good-morrows to my lovely Kate. 

** Kate. You j£ast I am sure ; is she yours already ? 

"Feran. I tef thee Kate, I know thou lov'st me wel. 

** Kate, The divel you do ; who told you so ? 

*• Feran. My mind, sweet Kate, doth say I am the mai^ 
*' Must wed, and bed, and marrie bonnie Kate. 

"Kate. Was ever seene so g^sse an asse as this? 

"Feran. I, to stand so long and never eet a kisse. 

" Kate. Hands off, I say, and g^t you mm this place ; 
"Or I will set my ten commandments in your face. 

"Feran. I prithy do, Kate; they say thou art a shrew, 
** And I like thee better, for I would have thee so. 

" Kate, Let go my hand, for feare it reach your eare. 

" Feran. No, Kate, this hand is mine, and I thy love. 

** Kate. Yfaith, sir, no ; the woodcoke wants his taile. 

" Feran. But yet his bil will serve, if the other fidle. - >* 

" Alfon, How now, Ferando? what [says] my daughter ? *¥ 

"Feran. Shee 's willing, sir, and loves me as her life. 

"Kate. 'Tis for your skin then, but not to be your wife. 

*f A^on. Come hither, Kate, and let me give thy hand, 
•* To him that I have chosen for thy love ; 
" And thou to-morrow shalt be wed to him. 

" Kate. Why, father, what do you mean to do with me, 
" To give me thus unto this brainsicke man, 
" That in his mood cares not to murder me ? 

[She turner aside and sj 
^ But yet I will consent and marry him, r 

F % 
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Kath, Well have you heard, but something hard o^ 
hearing;' 
Tifey call me — Katharine, that do talk of me. 

Pet. You lie, in faith ; for you are call'd plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the curst; 
But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom, 
Kate of Kate-Hall, my super-dainty Kate, 
For dainties are all cates : and therefore, Kate^ 
Take this of me, Kate of my consolation ;— 
Hearing thy mildness prais'd in every town, 
Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty sounded, 
(Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs) 
Myself am mov'd to woo thee for my wife. 

Kath, Mov'd ! in good time : let him that mov'd you 
hither. 
Remove you hence : I knew you at the first. 
You were a moveable. 

Pet, Why, what 's a moveable ? 

Kath, A joint stool. ^ 

Pet, Thou hast hit it: come, sit on me. 

Kath, Asses are made to bear, and so are you. 

Pet, Women are made to bear, and so are you. 

Kath, No such jade, sir,* as yon, if me you mean. 

** (Fop I methinkes have liv'd too long a maide) 

•• And match him too, or else his manhood's good. • 
«* Alfon. Give me thy hand : Ferando loves thee well, 

«< And will with wealth and ease maintaine thy state. 

** Here Ferando, take her for thy wife, 

« And Sunday next shall be our wedding-day. 
" Feran- Why so, did I not tel thee I should be the man? 

•* Father, I leave my lovely Kate with you. 

** Provide yourselves against our marriage day, 

** For I must hie me to my country-house 
r ** In haste, to see provision may be made 
if To entertaine my Kate when she doth come,** &c. Steeveru. 

2 Weil have you heard, but something hard of hearing;] A poor 
quibble was here intended. It appears from many old English 
books that heard was pronounced in our author's time, as if it 
were written hard. Malone. 

^ A joint-stool.] This is a proverbial expression : 

" Cry you mercy, I took you for a join'd stool.'* 
See Ray's Collection, It is likewise repeated as a proverb in 
Mother Bombie, a comedy, by Lyly, 1594, and by the Fool la 
JBpg Lear. Steevetu, 
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Pet. Alas, good Kate ! I will not burden thee : 
For, knowing thee to be but young and light, — ^ M 

Kath, Too light for such a swain as you to catch : 
And yet as heavy as my weight should be. 

Pet, Should be ? should buz. 

Kath, Well ta'en, and like a buzzard. 

Pet, O5 slow-wing'd turtle ! shall a buzzard take thee ? 

Kath, Ay, for a turtle; as he takes a buzzard.' 

Pet, Come, come, you wasp ; i' fisiith, you are too 
angry. 

Kath, If I be waspish, best beware my sting. 

Pet^ My remedy is then, to pluck it out. 

Kath, Ay, if the fool could find it where it lies. 

Pet, Who knows not where a wasp doth wear his 
sting I 
In his tail. 

Kath. In his tongue. 

Pet, Whose tongue ? 

Kath, Yours, if you talk of tails ;• and so farewel. 

Pet, What, with my tongue in your tail? nay, come 
again, 
Good Kate; 1 am a gentleman. 

Kath. That I '11 try. IStriking him, 

4 No such jade, sir,] The latter word, which is not in the old 
copy, was supplied by the editor of the second folio. Malone, 

Perhaps we should read — no such jack. However, there is 
authority {or Jade in a male sense. So, in Soliman and Penedaf 
Pkton says otBasilisco, " He just like a knight.' He ^Mjutt like a 
jade.** Fanner. 

So, before, p. S5: «« I know heUl prove 2, jade.*' Malone. 

' Ay» for a turtles as he takes a buzzard.'^ Perhaps we may read 
better — 

Ay 9 for a turtle^ and he takes a buzzard. 
That is, he may take me for a turtle^ and he shall find me a hantk. 

yohnson. 
This kind of expression likewise seems to have been proverbial. 
So, in The Three Lords of London, 1590: 
" — hast no more skill, 
«' Than take a faulcon for a buzzard?** Steevens. 

• Toursj if you talk ^ tails;] The old copy reads — tales, and 
it may perhaps be right. — " Yours, if your tjdk be no better than 
an idle tale.** Our author is very fond of using words of similar 
sounds in different senses. — I have, however, followed the emen- 
dation made by Mr. Pope, which all the modem editors hav9 
adopted. Malone. % 
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y Pet. I swear I *1! cuff you, if you strike again. 
Kath, So may you lose your arms: 
If you strike me, you are no gentleman ; 
' And if no gentleman, why, then no arms. 

Pet, A herald, Kate? O, put me in thy books. 

Kath, What is your crest? a coxcomb? 

Pet. A combless cock, so Kate will be my hen. 

Kath, No cock of mine, you crow too like a craven/ 

Pet, Nay, come, Kate, come ; you must not look so 
sour. 

Kath, It is my fashion, when I see ft crab. 

Pet, Why, here's no crab; and therefore look not 
sour. 

Kath, There is, there is. 

Pet, Then show it me. 

Kath, Had I a glass, I would. 

Pet, What, you mean my face? 

Kath, Well aim'd of such a young one. 

Pet, Now, by saint George, I am too young for you. 

Kath, Yet you are withered. 

Pet, 'Tis with cares. 

Kath, I care not. 

Pet, Nay, hear you, Kate : in sooth, you 'scape not 
so. 

Kath, I chafe you, if I tarry; let me go. 

Pet, No, not a whit; I find you passing gentle. 
*Twas told me, you were rough, and coy, and sullen^ 
And now I find report a very liar; 
For thou art pleasant, gamesome, passing courteous; 
But slow in speech, yet sweet as spring-time flowers: 
Thou canst not frown, thou canst not look askance^ 
Nor bite the lip, as angry wenches will ; 
Nor hast thou pleasure to be cross in talk; 
I3ut thou with mildness entertain'st thy wooers, 
* 

7 a craven.] A craven is a degenerate, dispirited c6ck. 

So, in Rhodon and Irig, 1631 : 

" That he will pull the craven from his nest." Steevent. 

Craven was a term also applied to those who in appeals of bat- 
tle became recreant, and by pronouncing this word, called for 
quarter from their opponents ; the consequence of which wa^ 
that they for ever after were deemed infamous. 

See note on ^TU Pity the '* a Whore, Dodsley's Cditctimtf 
%)ld Plays, Vol. VIII, p. 10, edit. 1780. Reed. 
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With gentle conference, soft an^ affable. 
Why does the world report, that Kate doth limp? 
O slanderous world! Kate, like the hazle-twig. 
Is straight, and slender; and as brown in hue 
As hazle nuts, and sweeter than the kernels. 
O, let ine see thee walk: thou dost not halt. 

Kath. Go, fool, and whom thou keep'st command.* 

Pet, Did ever Dian so become a grove. 
As Kate this chamber with her princely gait? 
O, be thou Dian, and let her be Kate ; 
And then let Kate be chaste, and Dian sportful ! 

Kath, Where did you study all this goodly speech? 

Pet, It is extempore, from my mother-wit. 

Kath, A witty mother! witless else her son. 

Pet, Am I not wise ? 

Kath, Yes; keep you warm. ^ 

Pet, Marry, so I mean, sweet Katharine in thy bed: 
And therefore, setting all this chat aside, 
Thus in plain terms: — ^Your father hath consented 
That you shall be my wife; your dowry 'greed on; 
And, will you, nill you,^ I will marry you. 
Now, Kate, I am a .husband for your turn ; 
For, by this light, whereby I see thy beauty, 
(Thy beauty, that doth make me like thcc well) 
Thou must be married to no man but me : 
For I am he am born to tame you, Kate ; 

8 Qoy fool, and Hahom thou keepUt command,'] This is exactly the 
TJ etra-eiftiv^ W/t«o*o"j of Theocritus, Eid. xv, ▼. 90, and yet I 
would not be positive that Shakspeare had ever read even a trans- 
lation of Theocritus. Tynvhitt, 

» Pet. Am, I not vjise? 
Kath. Tes; keep you vaarm.'] So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Scornful Lady. - 

t< _— your house has been kept warm,, sir. 
" I am glad to hear it ; pray God, you are wwe too." 
Again, in our poet's Much Ado about Nothing: 

« . that if he has wit enough to keep himself warm'* 

Steevens, 
1 nill ;fOtt,] So, in The Death of Robert Earl (f Huntington, 

1601: 

« Will you OP nill you, you must yet go SxiP 
Aeainv '^^ JDanum and Fithias, 1571 : 

^Neede bath no hw; will /, or nill I, Vl t«aal\ife ^oivc;?'^ 

Stee^tiv«* ^ 
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And bring you from a wild cat to a Kate* 
Conformable^ as other houshold Kates. 
Here comes your father; never make denial, 
J must and will have Katharine to my wife. 

Re-enter Baptista, Gremio, and Tranio. 

Ba/i. Now, 
Signior Petruchio: How speed you with 
My daughter? 

Pet. How but well, sir? how but well? 

It were impossible, I should speed amiss. 

Ba/i, Whv, how now, daughter Katharinie? in yoof 
aumps? 

JCath, Call you me, daughter? now I promise yoU} 
You have show'd a tender fatherly regard, 
To wish me wed to one half lunatick; 
A mad-cap tnfiian, and a swearing Jack, 
That thinks "mth oaths to face th6 matter out. 

Pet. Father, 'tis thus, — yourself and all the woHd| 
That talkM of her, have talk'd amiss of her ; 
If she be clirst, it is for policy : 
For she 's not frowahi, but modest as the dove; 
She is not hot, but temperate as the mom ; 
For patience she will prove a second Grissel;* 
And Roman Lucrece for her chastity : 
And to conclude, — ^we have 'greed so well togetfaeri 
That upon Sunday is the wedding-day. 

* — a v)ild cat to a Kate — ] The first folio reads : 

' a ^ild Kate to a Kate, &c. 
The second folio— 

— a wild Kat to a Kate, life. Steevens. 
The editor of the second folio with some probability reads— 
Jrom a vnld Kat, meaning certainly cat. So before : << But will 
you woo this vjild cat?" Malone. 

* — a tecond Grissel; ^c] So, in The Fair Maid of Brtttamt 
1605, bl. 1: 

<< I will become as mild and dutiful 

** As ever Gritsel was unto her lord, 

" And for my constancy as Lucrece was." 
There is a plav entered at Stationers' Hall, May 28, 1599, called 
" The plaie oi Patient Grissel." Bocaccio was the first known 
writer of the story, and Chaucer copied it in his Cleric of Oxen' 
/orders Tale. Steevens, 

The story of Grisel is older than Bocaccio, and is to be found 
umoDg the compositions of the French Fabliers. Douce. 
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Kath, I '11 see thee hang'd on Sunday first. 

Grc, .Hark, Petruchioi she says, she '11 see thee hang'd 
first. 

Tra, Is this your speeding? nay, then, good night our 
part! 

Pet. Be patient, gentlemen ; I choose her for myself; 
If she and I be pleas'd, what 's that to you I 
'Tis bargain'd 'twixt us twidn, being alone^ 
That she shall still be curst in company. 
I tell you» 'tis incredible to believe 
How much she loves me: O, the kindest KateU- - 
She hung about my neck; and kiss on kiss 
She vied so fast,'* protesting oath on oath, 
That in a twink she won me to her love. 
O, you are novices! 'tis a world to see,^ 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch* can make the curstest shrew^— 
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She vied to fatt^ Vye and renye were terms at cards, now ao- 
perseded by the more modem word, brag. Our author has ill 
another place : *' time revjfu us/' which has been unnecessarily 
altered. The words were fi*equeiitly used in a sense somewhat 
remote fit>m their ongfiml one. In the famous trial of the seven 
bishops, the chief justice says : ** We must not permit tying and 
revying upon one another.*' Farmer. 

It appears from a passsjge in Green's Tu ^uoque, that tp vie 
was pne of the terms uisea at the game of GleeJ^'* I vie it."— 
« I 'U none of it ;"— '« nor I." 

The same expression occurs in Randolph's yeaioue Lovers, 
1632 1 

" All that I have is thine, though I could vie, 
«* For every silver hair upon my head» 
" A piece of gold." Steevens. 

Vie and Hevie were terms at Primero, the fashionable game in 
our author's time. See* Florio's Second Frutes, auarto, 1591: 
•• S. Let us play at Primero then. A. What shall we play for? 
S. One shilling stake and three rest.^I vye it; will you hould it ? 
A. Yea, sir, I hould it, and rev^js it." 

To out'vie Howel explains in his Dictionary, 1660, thus : '* Faire 
toeur ou intimider avec un vray ou feint envy, et (aire quitter le 
jeu a la partie contraire." McUone. 

9 — Ui* a v)orld to «ftf,] i. e. it is wmiderful to see. This ex* 
pression is often met with in old historians as well as dramatic 
writers. So, in Holinshed, Vol. I, p. 209: " It f« a vntrld to tee 
how many strange heartes,'* &c. Steevene. 

* A meacodk wrftcA.— ] i. e. a timorous dastardly CTe«.t»s^* 
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Give me thy hand, Kate : I will unto Venice, 
To buy apparel 'gainst the wedding-day : — 
Provide the feast, father, and bid the guests; 
I will be sure, my Katharine shall be fine. 

Bafi, I know not what to say : but give me your hands; 
God send you joy, Petruchio! 'tis a match. 

Gre. Tra, Amen, say we; we will be witnesses. 

Pet, Father, and wife, and gentlemen, adieu ; 
I will to Venice, Sunday comes apace; 
We will have rings, and things, and fine array ; 
And kiss me, Kate, we will be married o' Sunday. 

\^Exeunt Pet. and Kath. severally. 

Gre. Was ever match clapp'd up so suddenly ? 

Bap. Faith, gentlemen, now I play a merchant's part| 
And venture madly on a desperate mart. 

Tra. 'Twas a commodity lay fretting by you: 
^will bring you gain, or perish on the seas. 

Ba/i. The gain I seek is — quiet in the match.^ 

Gre. No doubt, but he hath got a quiet catch. 
But now, Baptista, to your younger daughter ; 
Now is the day we long have looked for; 
I am your neighbour, and was suitor first. 

Tra. And I am one, that love Bianca more 
Than words can witness, or your thoughts can gueas. 

Gre. Youngling 1 thou canst not love so dear as I. 

Tra. Grey-beard I thy love doth freeze. 

Gre. But thine doth fry.* 



So, in Decker's Honett Whore, 1604: 

" A woman 's well holp up with such a mleacoci.'" 
Again, in Glapthorne's Hollander, 1640 : 

•' They are like my husband; mere meacocks verily.*' 
Again, in Apitu and Virginia, 1575 f 

<* As stout as a stockfish, as meek as a meacock** 

Steeveru. 

7 in the matchJ] Old copy — me the match. Corrected by 

Mr. Pope. Malone. 

s But thine doth Jry-I Old Gremio*s notions are confirmed by 

^hadwell .* 

«* The fire of love in youthful blood, 
•• Like what is kindled in brush-wood, 

" But for the moment burns :— 
" But when crept into aged veins, 
^ It ^wly bums, and long remains ; 
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Skipper, stand back; 'tis age, that nourisheth. 

Tra, But youth, in ladies' eyes that flourisheth. 

Bap., Content you, gentlemen ; 1 '11 compound this 
strife : 
*Tis deeds, must win the prize; and he, of both, 
That can assure my daughter greatest dower. 
Shall have Bianca's love. — 
Say, signior Gremio, what can you assure her? 

Gre, First, as you know, my house within the city 
Is richly furnished with plate and gold ; 
Basons,, ai^d ewers, to lave her dainty hands ; 
My hangings all of Xyrian tapestry : 
In ivory coffers I have «tuff'd my crowns ; 
In cypress chests my arras, counterpoints,* 
Costly apparel, tents, and canopies,^ 






It glows, and witli a sullen heat. 
Like fire in logs, it bums, and warms us long ; 
And though the flame be not so great, 
" Yet is the heat as strong." yohnson. 
So also, in A Wonder^ a Woman newr vex^d, a comedy, by Row- 
ley, 1632: 

•« My old dry wood shall make a lusty bonfire, when thy g^en 
chips fie hissing in the chimney-corner." 

The thought, however, might originate from Sidney's Arcadia^ 
Book II: 

•' Let not old age disgrace my high desire, 
" O heavenly soule in humane shape contain'd! 
^ ** Old wood inflam'd doth yeeld the bravest fire, 
** When yong^r doth in smoke his vertue spend." 

Steevens. 
9 « counterpotntSf'] So, in A Knack to kncfw a Knaves 1594 : 

•• Then 1 will have rich counterpoints and musk." 
These coverings for beds are at present called counterpanes; 
but either mode of spelling is proper. 

Counterpoint is the monkish term for a particular species of mu- 
sick, in which, notes of equal duration, but of different hai'mony, 
are set in opposition to each other. 

In like manner counterpanes were anciently composed of patch- 
work, and so contrived that every pane or partition in them, was 
contrasted with one of a different colour, though of the same di- 
mensions. Steevens. 

Counterpoints were in ancient times extremely costly. In Wai 
Tyler's rebellion, Stowe informs us, when the insurgents broke 
into the wardrobe in the Savoy, they destroyed a coverlet, worth 
a thousand marks. Malone, 

* — tents, and canopiesy"] I suppose by tents old Gremio meana 
work of that kind which the ladies call tent-stitch. He would 
VOL. VI. G 
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Fine linen, Turky cushions boss'd with pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needle-wori^. 
Pewter^ and brass, and all things that beloiig 
To house, or housekeeping: then, at my farm, 
I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, 
Sixscore fat oxen standing in my stalls, 
And all things answerable to this portion, 
^(y self am struck in years, I must ooDfess ; 
Aikd, if I die to-morrow, this is hers, 
If, whilst I live, she will be only mine. 

Tra, That, only, came well in ■ > ^ r, list to me, 
I am my father's heir, and only son: 
If I may have your daughter to my wife, 
I '11 leave her houses three or four as good, 
Within rich Pisa walls, as any one 
Old signior Gremio has in Padua ; 
Besides two thousand ducats by the year, 
Of fruitful land, all which shall be her jointure.—- 
What, have I pinch'd you, signior Gremio? 

Grr. Two thousand ducats by the year, of land! 
My land amounts not to so much in all : 
That she shall have ; besides' an argosy, 

hardly enumerate tentg (in their common acceptation) amonj^p jhtt 
domestick riches. Steevens. 

I suspect* the furniture of some kind of bed, in the form of a 
pavillion, was known by this name in our author's time. JdaUmt, 

I conceive, the pa^oHlion^ or tent-bed, to have been an article 
of furniture unknown in tlie age of Shakspeai*e. Steevens. 

* Ptfwter — ] We may suppose that pevoter was, even in the 
time of Qiicen Elizabeth, too costly to be used in common. It 
appears from ** The reg^ations and establtdiment of the house- 
hold of Henry Algernon Percy, the fifth Earl of Northumber* 
land," &c. that vessels of pevtter were hired by the year. Thh 
Household Book was begun in the year 1512. Se« Holinshed's 
Description of Englandy p. 188 and 189. Steeioen*. 

3 Gre. T'ivo thousand ducats by the year, of land! 

My land amounts not to so much in all: 

That she shall have ; besides — ] Tbougti all copies concur in 
this reading, surely, if we examine the reasonmg, something wiH 
be found wrong. Gremio is startled at the high settlement Tra- 
nio proposes : says, his whole estate in land can*t match it, yet 
lie *ll settle so inuch a year upon her, &c. This is playing at 
cross purposes. The change of the negative in the second Tinfc 
«nlves the abs^irdity, and sets the passage ti^. Gremio and 
Tranio vying in their oflSsrs to caory Biaacftj the latter boldly pro^ 
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That now is lying in Marseilles' road; 
What, have I chok'd you with an argosy ? 

7Va. Greroio, 'tis known, my father hath no less 
Than three great argosies ; besides two galliasses,'*' 
And twelve tight galliess these I will assure her, 
And twice as much, whate'er thou offer'st next. 

Gre, Nay, I have offer'd all, 1 have no more ; 
And she can have no more than all I have ;-«- 
If ydu like me, she shall have me and mine. 

Tra, Why, then the maid is mine from all the world. 
By your firm promise ; Gremio is out-vied.* 

Baft, I must confess, your offer is the best ; 
And, let your father make her the assurance, 
She is your own ; else, you must pardon me : 
If you should die before him, where 's her dower? 

Tra, That 's but a cavil; he is old, I young. 

Gre, And may not young men die, as well as old ? 

Baft. Well, gentlemen, 
I am thus resolv'd: — On Sunday next you know, 
My daughter Katharine is to be married: 
Now, on the Sunday following, shall Bianca 

poses to settle land to the amount of two thousand ducats per an- * 
num. My whole estate, says the other, in land, amounts but to 
that value ; yet she shall have that : I *ll endow her with the whole t 
and consign a rich vessel to her use over and above. Thus all 
1$ intelligible, and he goes on to out-bid his rival. Warburton. 

Gremio only says, his whole estate in land doth not indeed 
amount to two thousand ducats a year, but she shall have that, 
whatever be its value, and an argosy over and above ; which ar- 
gosy must be understood to be of very great vahie from his sub- 
joining : 

What, ha^tx I chok'd you fuith an argosy? Heath, 

* — tvto galliasses,] A galeas or galUass, is a heavy low-built 
vessel of burthen, with both sails and oavs, partaking at once of 
the nature of a ship and a galley^ So, in The Noble Soldier, 
1634: 

** — to have rich gulls come aboard their pinnaces, for then 
they are sure to buiM galliastes.'* Steevens. 

^ ■ ■■ out'Vied.'] This is a term at the old game ofgleek. When 
one man was vied upon another, he was said to be out-vied. So, 
in Greene's Art of Coneycatching, 1592 : " They draw a card, and 
the barnacle vies, and the countryman viet upon him,*' 8tc. 
Agiun^ in The yealout Lovers, by Randolph, 1632; 

" Thou canst not finde out wayes enow to apenA. \X.\ ^ 

" They will ovt-vie thy pleasures ^ Steevtns . 9 
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Be bride to you, if you make this assurance; 

If not, to signior Gremio : 

And so I take my leave, and thank you both. [Exit, 

Gre. Adieu, good neighbour. — Now I fear thee not; 
Sirrah, young gamester,* your father were a fool 
To give thee all, and, in his waning age, 
Set foot under thy table: Tut! a toy I 
An old Italian fox is not so kind, my boy. [Exit. 

Tra. A vengeance on your crafty withered hide! 
Yet I have faced it with a card of ten."" 

^ Sirrahy young gamester,] Perhaps alluding to tiie pretended 
Liicentio's having before talked of out-vying liim. See the last 
note. Malone. 

Gamester, in the present instance, has no reference to gaming, 
and only signifies— a wag, a frolicksome character. So, in King 
Benry VIII: 

" You are a merry gamester, my lord Sands." Steefteru. 

^ Tet I have faced it luith a card of ten.] That is, with the 
highest card, in the old simple games of our ancestors. So that 
this became a proverbial expression. So, Skelton : 

*• Fyrste pycke a quarrel, and fall out with him then, 
" And so outface him with a card of ten.** 
And, Ben Jonson, in his Sad Shepherd: 
** ■ a hart of ten 
" I trow he be." 
i. e. an extraordinary good one. Warburton. 

A hart of ten has no reference to cards, but is an expression 
taken from The Laws of the Forest, and relates to the age of the 
deer. When a hart is past six years old, he is generafiy called 
a hart often. See Forest Laws, 4to. 1598. 

Again, in the sixth scene of The Sad Shepherd: 

•* i a great large deer ! 

''Hob. What head? 
** yohn. Forked. A hart of ten.*' 
The former expression is very common. So, in Law-Tricisf 
&c. 1608: 

" I may be out-fac'd with a card often** 
Mr. Malone is of opinion that the phrase was " applied to those 
persons who gained their ends by impudence, and bold confident 
assertion." 

As we arc on the subject of cards, it may not be anuss to take 
notice of a common blunder relative to their names. We call 
the king, queen, and inave, court-cards, whereas they, were an- 
ciently denominated coats, or coat-cards, from their coat9 or 
dresses. So, Ben Jonson, in his -ATew Jnn.« 

" When she is pleas'd to trick or trump mankind* 
<« Some may be coats, as in the cards." 
Again, in May-day, a comedy, by Chapman* 1611: 
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*Tis in my head to do my master good:— 

I see no reason, but supposed Lucentio 

Must get a father, call'd — suppos'd Vincentio ; 

And that *s a wonder: fathers, commonly. 

Do get their children ; but, in this case of wooing, 

A child shall get a sire, if I fail not of my cunning. • 

{Exit. 

'* She had in her hand the ace of harts and a coat-card. She 
led the board with her coat; I plaid the varlet, and took up her 
coat; and meaning to lay my finger on her ace of harts, up start- 
ed a quite contrary card.** 

Again, in Rowley's When you see me you knavo me, 1621 : 
** You have been at noddy, 1 see. 
** Ay, and the first card comes to my hand is a knave. 
" I am a coat-card, indeed. 

<* Then thou must needs be a inave, for thou art neither 
queen nor iing.** Steepens. 

8 ■■ if I fail not of my cunning.] As this is the conclusion of 
an act, I suspect that the poet designed a rhyming couplet. In- 
stead of cunning we might read — doing, which is oflcn used by 
Shakspeare in the sense here wanted, and agrees perfectly well 
with the beginning of the line — " a child shaU get a sire." 

After this, the former editors add — 

** Sly. Sim, when will the fool come again ?• 

•* Sim. Anon, my lord. 

** Sly. Give us some more drink here ; where 's the tapster ? 
** Here, Sim, eat some of these things. 

** Sim,. I do, my lord. 

**Sly. Here, Sim, I drink to thee.** 
Th^se speeches of the presenters, (as they are called) are not in 
the folio. Mr. Pope, as in some former instances, introduced 
them from the old spurious play of the same name ; and there- 
fore we may easily account for their want of connexion with the 
present comedy. I have degraded them as usual into the note. 
By the fool in the original piece, might be meant Sander the ser- 
vant to Ferando, (who is the Petruchio of Shakspeare) or Ferando 
himself. 

It appears, however, from the following passage in the eleventh 
Book ot Thomas Lupton's Notable Things, edit. 1660, that it was 
the constant office of tlie fool to preserve the stage from vacancy : 

** 79. When Stage-plays were in use, there was in every place 



•— •wAcn vaill the fool conve a^ain^l The character of the 
focU has not been introduced in this drama, therefore I believe 
that the word again should be omitted, and that Sly asks. When 
fPf/f the fool corned the ^1 being the favourite of the vulgar^ ^^tA 
%M we now phrase it, of the upper gaUeiy, was natundly expeeUvtf 
in every interlude, yohnton. -9 

G 2 
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ACT III SCENE I. 

ji Room in Baptista's House, 

Enter Lucentio, Hortensio, and Biakca. 

Luc. Fiddler, forbear; you grow too forward, air: 
Have you so soon forgot the entertainment 
Her sister Katharine welcom'd you withal ? 

Hor, But, wrangling pedant, this is* 
The patroness of heavenly harmony: 
Then give me leave to have prerogative; 
And when in musick we have spent an hour, 
Your lecture shall have leisure for as much. 

Luc, Preposterous ass! that never read so far 
To know the cause why musick was ordain'di 
Was it not, to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies, or his usual pain T 
Then give me leave to read philosophy. 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 

Hor, Sirrah, I will not bear these braves of thine. 

Bian, Why, gentlemen, you do me double wrong, 
To strive for that which resteth in my choice : 
1 am no breeching scholar ^ in the schools ; 

one that was called the Fode; as the Proverb saies. Like a Fool 
in a Play. At the Red BuU Play-house it did chiuice that the 
Clown or the Fool, being in the attireing house, was suddenly 
called upon the stage, for it was empty. He suddenly going, 
forgot his Fooles-cap. One of the players bad his boy take it, 
and put it on his head as he was speaking. No such matter, 
(saies the Boy) there 's no manners nor wit in that, nor wisdom 
neither ; and niy master needs ho cap, for he is known to be a 
Fool without it, as well as with it." Steevens. 

9 this is — ] Probably oipr author wrote — this lady is, 

which completes tlie metre, virangling being used as a trisyllable. 

Malone, 
We should read, with Sir T. Hanmer: 

But vir angling pedant y know this lady is. JRitson. 

. 1 no breeching scholar — ] i. e. no school-boy liable to cor- 
poral correction. So,' in King Edmard the Second, by Mariow, 
1598: 

*« Whose looks were as a breeching to a boy." 

Again, in The Hog has lost his Pearl, 1614: « he went to 

fetch whips, I thii3c, and, not respecting my honour, he would 
ittive breeched me." 
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I '11 not be tied to hours, nor 'pointed times, 
But learn my lessons as I please myself. 
And, to cut off all strife, here sit we down :— 
Take you your instrument, play you the whiles; 
His lecture will be done, ere you have tun'd. 

Bor, You '11 leave his lecture when I am in tune ? 

[^To BiAN.— HoR. retire*, 

Luc, Tha^t will be never; — tune your instrument. 

JBta?i. Where left we last? 

JLuc, Here, madam: 

Hac ibat Simoia; hie est Sigeia tellti8\ 

Hie ateterat Priami regia ceUa senie, 

Bian, Construe them. 

Luc. Hae ibat^ as I told you before,— «Si77ior>, I am 
Lucentio, — hie esty son unto Vincentio of Pisa. — Sigeia 
teiiusy disguised thus to get yoiir love;— //?c ateteratj and 
that Lucentio that comes a wooing,— .Pna/we, is my man 
Tranio, — regiuy bearing my port, — celsa seniaj that . we 
might beguile the old pantaloon.^ 

Jfor, Madam my instrument *s in tune. [Returning. 

Bian. Let 'shear;— [Hor. /r/ays. 

O fy ! the treble jars. 

Luc. Spit in the hole, man, and tune again. 

Bian. Now let me see if I can construe it: Hae ibat 
Simois, I know you not; hie eat Sigeia tellusj I trust you 
not;— -ffzc ateterat JPriatniy take heed he hear us not;— 
regiay presume not;— ce/^a aeniaj despair not. 

Hor, Madam, 'tis now in tune. 

Luc. Jill but the base. 

Hor. The base is right; 'tis the base knave that jars. 
How fiery and forward our pedant is I 
Now, for my life, the knave doth court my love: 
Pedaaeulcy^ I '11 watch you better yet. 

Again, in Amends for Ladies, 1618 : 

*' If I had had a son of fourteen that had served me so, I wotdd 
have breech'd him." Steevens. 

» .~~~^ pantaloon.'] The old cully in Italian farces. Johnson. 

3 Pedascule,"] He should have said, Didascale, but thinking 
this too honourable, he coins the word Fedascule, in imitation of 
it, from pedant. Warburton. 

I believe it is no coinage of Shakspeare's, it is mor^ pre 
that it lay in his vjoy, and he found it. Steevens^ 
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Bian. In time I may believe, yet I mistrust.^ 

Luc. Mistrust it not ; for, sure, .£acides 
Was Ajax,'— caird so from his grandfather. 

Bian, I must believe my master ; else, I promise you^ 
I should be arguing still upon that doubt: 
But let it rest.— Now, Licio, to you:— 
Good masters,^ take it not unkindly, pray. 
That I have been thus pleasant with you both. 

Hor, You may go walk, [ro Luc] and give me leave 
awhile ; 
My lessons make no musick in three parts. 

Luc, Arc you so formal, sir? well, I must wait. 
And watch withal ; for, but I be deceiv'd,'' 
Our fine musician groweth amorous. [Adde, 

Hor, Madam, before you touch the instrument. 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
I must begin with rudiments of art ; 
To teach you gamut in a briefer sort. 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual, 
Than hath been taught by any of my ti*ade : 
And there it is in writing, fairly drawn. 

Bian, Why, I am past my gamut long ago. 

Hor, Yet read the gamut of Hortensio. 

Bian. [reads] Gamut /am, the groujid of all accordy 
A re, to plead Hortensto^s passion: 

B mi, Bianca^ take him for thy lord^ 
C faut, that loves with all affection: 

* In time I may believe^ yet I'mistrutt.'] This and the seven 
verses that follow, have in il\ the editions been stupidly shuffled 
and misplaced to wrong speakers ; so that every word said was 
glaringly out of character. Theobald. * 

5 ^^^.^far, sure, Maeidet &c.] This is only said to deceive 

Hortensio, who is supposed to listen. The pedigree of AjaXf 

however, is properly made out, and might have been taken from 

Golding's version of Ovid's Metam,orpnoteSf Book XIII : 

«* — The highest Jove of all 

** Acknowledgeth this JEacus, and dooth his sonne liim 

call. 
" Thus am I Ajax third from Jove." Steevens. 

* Good masters,] Old copy — master. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 

Malonc, 

^ — but / be deceived,'] But has here the signification of un* 
'««. Malone, 
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D sol re, one cHff^ two notet have I; 

E la mi, show pity^ or I die. 
Call you this— gamut? tut! I like it not: 
Old fashions please me best ; I am not so nice> 
To change true rules for odd inventions.^ 

Enter a Servant.' 
Serv, Mistress, your father prays you leave your 
books, 
And help to dress your sister's chamber up ; 
You know, to-morrow is the wedding-day. 
Bian, Farewel, sweet masters, both ; I must be g^ne. 

[Exeunt Bian. arid Serv. 
Luc, Taith, mistress, then I have no cause to stay. 

[Exit. 
Hor. But I have cause to pry into this pedant; 
Methinks, he looks as though he were in love:— 
Yet if thy thoughts, Bianca, be so humble, 
To cast thy wand'ring eyes on every stale. 
Seize thee, that list: If once I find thee ranging, 
Hortensio will be quit with thee by changing. [Exit, 

SCENfi n. 

Tlie name: Before Baptista's Houae, 

Enter Baptist a, Gremio, Tranio, Katharina, 
Bianca, Lucentio, and Attendants. 

Bafi. Signior Lucentio, [io TRA.]^this is the ^pointed 
day 
That Katharine and Petruchio should be married, 

.» ■ ■ 

8 To change true rules for odd inventimtS''} The old copy reads 
—7b charge true rules for old irwentiona : The former emenda- 
tion was made by the editor of the second folio; the latter by 
Mr. Theobald. O/^, liowever, may be right. I believe, an op- 
position was intended. As change was corrupted into charge, 
why might not true have been put mstead of new ? Perhaps the 
auUior wrote : 

To change new rules for old inventions. 
I. e. to accept of new rules in exchange for old inventions. 

Malone. 

9 Enter a Servant.] The old copy reads — Enter a Messenget 
—who, at the beginning of his speech is called — Nicke. Ritson, 

Meaning, I suppose, Nicholas Tooly. See Mr. Malone's HiS' 
torical Acqpunii^of the English Stage. Steevens* ^^ 
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And yet we hear not of our soiwn-Iaw: 
What will be said? what mockery will it be^ 
To want the bridegroom, when the priest attends 
To speak the ceremonial rites of marriage? 
What says Lucentio to this shame of ours? 

Kath. No shame but mine : I must, forsooth, be forc'd 
To give my hand, oppos'd ^^ainst my heart. 
Unto a mad-brain rudesby, hiM of spleen;^ 
Who woo'd m hast^, and means to wed at leisure. 
I told you, I, he was a frantick fooU 
Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behaviour: 
And, to be noted for a merry man, 
He '11 woo a thousand, 'point the day of marriage. 
Make friends, invite, yes, and proclaim the banns;' 
Yet never means to wed where he hath woo'd. 
Now must the world point at poor Katharine, 
And say,— Xo, there is mad Petrucfdo'a wifcy 
If it fvould please him com^ and marry her, 

Tra, Patience, good Katharine, and Baptista too; 
Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, 
Whatever fortune stays him from his word : 
Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise ; 
Though he be merry, yet withal he 's honest. 

Kath, 'Would Katharine had never seen him though! 
\^£jrity weefiingj follotved by BiAN. and others. 

Bap, Go, girl; I cannot blame thee now to weep; 
For such an injury would vex a saint, ^ 
Much more a shrew of thy impatient humour> 

I — -— ^// ^ spleen f 3 That vsfvdl of humour^ caprice, and in- 
constancy, yohtuon. 

So, in The First Part of King Henry IV : 

•* A hare-brain'd Hotspur, govem'd by a tpleenV 

M. Mason, 

* Make friends, iwoite, yes, and proclaim the banna/^ Mr. Ma- 
lone reads : 

Make friends f invite them, &c. Steevens. 

Them is not in the old copy. For this emendation I am an- 
swerable. The editor of the second folio, to supply the defect 
in the metre, reads, with less probability in my opinion — 

Make friends, invite, yes, and proclaim, &c. Malone. 

3 — «ex a *ai«*,] The old copy redundantly reads — ^vex a 
wry saint, Steroens, . 

4 of thy ifnpaHent humour.'] Thy, wYiicV^ \a twA-Vtv \V% ^\^ 

^PJ"^ was inserted by the editor of the se<»Tw3Liy^o. Molon*. 
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JEnter Biondellq. 

Bion, Master, master! news, old news/ and such 
Rcws as you never heard of! 

Bafi, Is it new and old too? how may that be? 

3ion, Why, is it not news, to hear of Petruchio'B 
coming? , 

Bafi. Is he come? 

Bion. Why, no, sir. 

Bafi. What then? 

Bion. He is coming. 

Bafi. When will he be here? 

Bion. When he stands where I am, and sees you there. 

Tra. But, say, what: — To thine old news. 

Bion. Why, Petruchio is coming, in a new hat, and 
an old jerkin ; a pair of old breeches, thrice turnjsd ; a 
pair of boots that have been candle-cases, one buckled^ 
saother laced ; an old rusty sword ta'en out of tlie town 
araaoryf with a broken hilt, and chapeLess; with two 
broken points :* His horse hipped with an old mothy 

- « — ^* oU nnofi] These words were added by Mr. Howe, and 
necessarily, for the reply of Baptista sapposes them to have been 
already spoken ; old laughing — old utis, &c. «re exprewsions <yf 
that time merely hyperboiicat, and have been more thanronce 
used by Shriupeare. See iKJte on Henry IV, P. II, Act 11, se. 
iv. Steevens. 

■ a pair rtT hoots-— one buckled, another laced; an old rutty 
tmord tc^en out of the town armory , with a broken hilt, and chapelets; 
vjithtwo broken points :] How a sword should have two broken 
points, I cannot telk There is, I think, a transposition caused 
by the seeming* relation oi poiia to sword. I read, a pair ofbooU, 
ome buckled, -another laced with two broken points ; an old rusty 
sword — with a broken hilt, and chapeless. Johnson. 

1 suspect that several words giving* an account of Petruchio*s 
belt are wanting. The belt was then broad and rich, and worn 
•on the outside of the doublet.*- 7>vr> broken points might therefore 
have concluded the description of iX» wtentatious meanness. 

Stfetens. 
The broken paints might be the two broken tags to the laoes. 

Toilet. 
■ that have been candle-cases,] That is, I suppose, boots 
long left off, and after having- been converted into cases to hold 
the ends of candles, returning to their first office. I do not know 
that I have ever nret with the word candle-case in any oAer place, 
*e:scept the following preface to a dramatic dlalo^e, \.^Q4^ tsti- 
titled T^heCase is Alter' d, Sow? — **1 Write vt^tv c«Ae%, \w:^^<^^ 
knife-cxses, pin-cases, nor candlc'Case*.^* 
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saddle, the stirrups of no kindred:^ besides, possessed 
with the glanders, and like to mose in the chine; trou- 
bled with the lampass, infected with the fashions, full of 
windfalls, sped with spavins, raied with the yellows, 
past cure of the fives,® stark, spoiled with the staggers, 
begnawn with the bots; swayed in the back,' and shoul- 
der-shottcn ; ne'er-legged before,^ and with a half-check- 
ed bit, and a head-stall of sheep's leather; which, being 
restrained to keep him from stumbling, hath been often 
burst, and now repaired with knots: one girt six times 

And again, in Hom to choose a Good Wife from a Bad, 1602 : 
« A bow -case, a cap-case, a comb-case, a lute-case, a fiddle- 
case, and a candle-case.^* Steevens. 

7 . the stirrups of no kindred:] So, in Sidney's Arcadia, Lib." 
Ill: " To this purpose many willing hands were about him, let- 
ting him have reynes, pettrel, with the rest of the furniture, and 
very brave bases ; but all comming from divers horses, neither 
in colour nor fashion showing ar^ kindred one with the other.'* 

Steetxnt. 

8 — infected with the fashions,— ;&fl*f cure of the fives,] Fash- 
ions, So called in tlie West of England, but by the best writers 
on farriery, farcens, or farcy. 

Finxs.. So called in the West : vives elsewhere, and anive* by 
the French; a distemper in horses, little differing from the 
strangles. Grey. 

Shakspearc is not the only writer who uses fashions for farcy* 
So, in Decker's comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600: 

" Shad' What shall we learn by travel ? 

•* Andel. Fashions. 

" Shad. That 's a beastly disease.** 
Again, in The New Ordinary, by Brome : 

" My old beast is infected with ihe fashions, fashion-sick.** 
Again, in Deckev*s Guis Homhook, 1609: ^* Fashions was thra 
counted a disease, and horses died of it." Steevens. 

9 — swayed in the back,"] The old copy has— wai</. Conect- 
edby Sir T. Hanmer. MtUone. 

So,, in Philemon Holland's translation of the 28th Book of 
Pliny's Natural History, ch. iv, p. 300: " — for let them be 
rmaied in the backe, or hipped by some stripe," &c. Steewau, 

1 — ne'er legg*d before,'] i. e. founder'd in his fbre-feet{ hav- 
ing, as the jockies term it, never ^fore leg to stand on. The sub- 
sequent words — ** wliich being restrained to keep him from «Afm- 
bling," — seem to countenance this interpretation. The modem 
editors read — near-leg^ before; but to go near before is not 
reckoned a defect, but a perfection, in a horse. Medoncw 
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■pi^ody ^d a. woman's rcrupper of velure,^ which bath 
two letters for her name, fairly set down in studsy ituid 
sfaereisnd-ihere'pieoed with -packthread. 

£a/i. Who comes with him ? 

Biofi, O9 airthis'lockey, for all the world caparisoned 
likedh^iiofae; with a linen slock ^ on one leg, and a 
kersey boot-hose on the other, gartered with a red and 
blue list; an old :bBt, and 77ie humour of forty fanciea 
pricked in 't for a ft;ather:^ a monster, a very monster 



a -^— crupper ^velure,] Vclurt is velvet. Velourt, Fr. So, in 
The World tossed at Tenntt, by Middleton and Rowley: 

*' Come, my well-lined soldier (with valour, 

"Not w/i/re) -keep me warm." 
Agmt in The MobU Gentlenian, by Beaumont and Fletch(;r : 

" — an old hat, 

" Lin'd with we/wrf .*» Steeveru. 

tf 9to€i — ] i.e. stocking. So, in Twelfth Night: " — it 

[his leg] does indiiferent well in a fianie-colourcd stock." 

Steevetu. 

4 mm-^- an. old hat and The, humour of forty fancies pricM in 't 

Jor a feather:'} This was some ballad or cfrollery at that time^ 

which the poet here ridicules, by making Petruc'hio prick it up 

foot-boy?s Iiat for a feather. His speakers ai'e perpetuallv 



in his foot-boy's Iiat for a feather. His speakers ai'e perpetually 
. quoting scraps and stanzas of old ballads, and oi\en vei'y ob- 
jscurely; &r» so well are they adapted to the occasion, that they 
■ aeein of a piece with the rest. In Shakspeare's time, the king- 
dom was over-run with these doggrcl compositions, and Le seems 
to liave borne tJiem a very particular grudge. He frequently ri- 
dicjoles both them and their makers, witli excellent humour. In 
Much Ado about Nothing, he makes Benedick say : ** Prove that 
ever. I lose more blood witli love than I get again with drinking, 
prick out n^y eyes with a ballad-maker's pen." As the bluntnes^ 
of: it would make the execution of it extremely painful. An^ 
,.Qgai;i, in Trmlu* and Cressida, Pandarus in his distress liaving 
.repeated a very stupid stanza from an old ballad, says, with the 
.higheiSt.hupiour: " There never was a truer rhyme; let 's cast 
away, nothing, for we may live to have need of such a ^crse.•— 
"We aee it, we see it.'* Warbwton. 

I have some doubts conceming this interpretation. A fan^ 
appears tx> have been some ornament woi*n formerly in the hat. 
^> .Peacham, in his Worth qf a Penny, describing " an indigent 
and discontented soldat," says, " he walks with his arms folded, 
bis belt without a sword or rapier, that, perhaps, being somewhere 
in trouble ; a hat without a band, han^ng over his eyes ; onlv \t 
wears a weather-beaten fancy for fa^i)M>n-sakc.'* This ladcey 
therefore did not wear .a common fancy in his hat, bjut some fan* . 
CasUbal omament^ comprizing the humour of forty dlfimi^^^M 

VOL. Yi. U ^' 
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in apparel ; and not like a christian footboy, or a gen- 
tleman'« lackey. 

Tra. 'Tis some odd humour . pricks Ivm to this 
fashion ;— 
Yet oftentimes he goes but mean apparelled. 

Bafi, I am glad he is come, howsoe'er he comes. 

Eion, Why, sir, he comes not. 

Bafi, Didst thou not say, he comes? 

Bion, Who? that Petruchio came ? 

Bafi, Ay, that Petruchio came. 

Bion, No, sir; I say, his horse comes with him on 
his back. 

Bafi. Why, that 's all one. 

Bion, Nay, by saint Jamy, I hold you a pemiy^ 
A horse and a man is more than one, and yet not many. 

Enter Petruchio and Grumio.' 
Pet. Come, >yhere be these gallants ? who is at home ? 

cies. Such, I believe, is the meaning. A couplet in one of Sir 
John Davies^s £pigranu, 1598, may also add support to my in- 
terpretation : 

" Nor for thy love will I once g^ash a bricke, 
** Or some pied colours in my bonnet tticie.** 
A fancy, howevier, meant also a love-song or sonnet, or other 
poem. So, in Sai>ho and Fhaoj 1591 : " I must now fall from 
love to labour, anu endeavour with mine oar to get a fare, not 
with my pen to write tk fancy." If the word was used here in 
•this sense, the meaning is, that the lackey had stuck forty bal- 
lads together, and made something like a feather out of them. 

I/fcUone* 
Dr. Warburton might have strengthened his supposition by 
observing, that the Humour of Forty Fancies was probably a col- 
lection of 'those short poems which are called Fancies y by Fal- 
staff, in The Second Part of King Henry IV: *• — sunp those tunes 
which he heai-d the carmen wliistle, and swore mey were his 
Fancies, his good-nights." Nor is the Hu^nour of Forty Fancies 
a raorc extraordinary title to a collection of poems, than the well- 
known Hundred sundrie Flowers bounde up in one small Poesie.'—A 
Paradise of dainty Devises. — The Arbor (yf airwrous Conceits. •-'The 
gorgeous Gallery of gallant Inventions — The Forest of Histories.-^ 
The Ordinary of Hum.ors, &c. Chance, at some future period, 
*may establish as a certainty what is now offered as a conjecture. 
A penny book, containing forty short poems, would, properly 
managed, furnish no unapt imitation of a plume of feathers for 
iAe /iat o/* a humourist** servant. Steevens. 

-f £nter Petruchio and Grumio\ T\\v\a» iiv \>Ckfe otv^^^^*. 
-E?ieer J''erajido, basely attirA^ aivi o red caf oiv Vut Keod. 



ft 
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Bafi, You are welcome, sir. 

Pet. • And yet I come not well. 

Baft, And yet you halt not. ' 

Tra. Not so well apparell'd 

As I wish you were. 

Pet, Were it better I should rush in thus. 
But where is Kate ? where is my lovely bride ? — 
How does my father?-— Gentles, methinks you frown; 
And wherefore gaze this goodly company ; 
As if they saw some wondrous monument, 
Some comet, or unusual prodigy ? 

Bafi. Why, sir, you know, this is your wedding-day: 
First were we sad, fearing you would not come ; 
Now sadder, that you come so unprovided. 
Fy ! doff this habit, shame to your estate, 
An eye-sore to our solemn festival. 



•* Feran. Good morrow, father : Polidor well met, 
'* You wonder, I know, that I have staide so long. 

" Alfon. Yea, marry sonne : we were almost persuaded 
** That we should scarce have had our bridegroome heere : 
** But say, why art thou thus basely attired ? 

" Feran. Thus richly, father, you should have saide ; 
*' For when my wife and I are married once, 
•* Shee 's such a shrew, if we should once fall out, 
** Sheele pull my costly sutes over mine ears, 
«• And therefore I am thus attir'd a while : 
*• For many things I tell you 's in my head, 
«• And none must know thereof but Kate and I ; 
'** For we shall live like lambes and lions sure : 
" Nor lambes to lions never were so tame, 
•* If once they lie within the lions pawes, 
•• As Kate to me, if we were married once : 
*• And therefore, come, let 's to church presently. 

"i^. Fie, Ferando.' not thus attired : for shame, 
•* Come to my chamber, and there suite thyselfe, 
** Of twenty sutes that I did never weare. 

*' Feran. Tush, Polidor.' I have as many sutes 
•■ Fantastike made to fit my humour so, 
«• As any in Athens; and as richly wrought 
*■ As was the massie robe that late adorn'd 
«« The stately legat of the Persian king, 
•* And this from them I have made choise to weare. 

«« Alfon. I prethee, Ferando, let me intreat, 
<« Before thou go'st unto the church with us, 
« To put some other aute upon thy backe . 
''-firar. Not for the world," &c. Stfevent. 
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Tra, And tell us, what occasion of import 
Hath all so long detain'd you from your wife, 
And sent you hither so unlike yourself? 

Pet, Tedious it were to tell, and harsh to hear: 
Sufficeth, I am come to keep my word, 
Though in some part enforced to digress;* 
Which, at more leisure, I will so excuse 
As you shall well be satisfied withal. 
But, where is Kate? I stay too long from- her; 
The moniing wears, 'tis time we were at church^ 

Tra. See not your bride in these unreverent rebes;. 
Go to my chamber, put on clothes of mine. 

Pet. Not I, believe me ; thus I '11 visit her. 

Bafi, But thus, I trust, you will not marry her. 

Pet. Good sooth, even thus; therefore have don^ with* 
words ; 
To me she 's married, not unto my clothes: 
Could I repair what she will wear in me, 
As I can change these poor accoutrements', 
'Twere well for Kate, and better for myself. 
But what 1^ fool am I, to chat with you, 
When I should bid good-morrow to my bride^ 
And seal the title with a lovely kiss? 

[Exeunt Pet. Giiu. and Hroif. 

Tra. He hath some meaning in his mad attire: 
We will persuade him, be it possible. 
To put on better ere he go to church.- 

liafi. 1 '11 after him, and see the event of this* [JRirfr. 

Tra. But, sir, to her love^ concemxrCh us to adcf 

* — to digress t] To deviate from my promise, yohiumt^ 

7 Tra. But, sir, to her /ow — ] Mr. Theobald reads— oar iBfe. 

Stte^eM. 
Our is nn injudicious interpolation. The first fb^o read i» ■ J itr, 
sir, /ove concerneth us to add, Her father* s /iiwi^— Whdcfty I AhUk^ 
should be thus corrected : 

But sir^ to lier /ewe concerneth us to add 
Her father^ s iihing. — 
Weniust suppose, that Lucentio had before infbrmed TrvtiOr 

>1#8 



in piWate of his having obtained Bianca's love ; and Tnuiio'] 
feaiunes the conversation, by observing, that to her ion9 It cin-' 
^ems them to add her father* s consent,* and then goei ont»p«t>- 
pose a scheme for obtaming the latter. T/rvjhitt. 

The nomhiative case to the verb eoncemefh m htve UHdennrtoOd^.' 
A similar license may be found m Cbrieianvsj 
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Her father's liking: Which to bring to pass, 

As I before imparted^ to your worship, 

I am to get a man, — whate'er he be, 

It skills not much ; we *11 fit him to our turn, — 

And he shall be Vincentio of Pisa; 

And make assurance, here in Padua, 

Of greater sums than I have promised. 

So shall yoni quietly enjoy your hope. 

And marry sweet Bianca with consent. 

JLuc. Were it not that my fellow schoolmaster 
Doth watch Bianca's steps so narrowly, 
'Twere good, methinks, to steal our marriage; 
Which once perform'd, let all the world say — no, 
I *11 keep mine own, despite of all the world. 

TVa, That by degrees we mean to look into. 
And watch our vantage in this business: 
We '11 over-reach the greybeard, Gremio, 
The narrow-prying fatlier, Minola; 
The quaint musician, amorous Licio ; 
All for my mastei^'s sake, Lucentio. — 

Re-enter Gremio. 

Signior Gremio ! came you from the church ? 
Gre» As willingly as e'er I came from school.* 
Tra, And is the bride and bridegroom coming home? 
Gre, A bridegroom, say you? 'tis a groom, indeed, 

A grumibling groom, and that the girl shall find. 

** RenuuM that in the official marks invested, 
" You anon do meet the senate.** 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

** The beauty that is borne here in the face 
** The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
** To others' eyes.'* Malone. 

^ Asl before iTnparted —J /, which was inadvertently omitted 
in the old copy, was addea by the editor of the second folio ; but 
with his usual inaccuracy was inserted in the wrong place. 

Malone. 
The second folio reads : 

As before I im,parted, &c. 
As this passage is now pointed, where is the inaccuracy of it ? 
or, if there be any, might it not have happened through the 
carelessness of the compositor ? Steepens, 

9 Am mliingly &c.] This is a proverbial saying. See Rsy's ChCrj 

H s 
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Tra, Curster than she? Vhy, *tis impostibte^ 

Grc, \Vhy, he 's a cleyilt a devil, a very fiend. 

Tra. Why, she 's a devil, a devily the devirs dam. 

Ci'c, Tut! she 's a lamb, a dovey a fool to him. 
I *1I tell you, sir Lucefitio; When the priest 
Should ask — if Katharine should be his wife, 
•^yj ^y gogs-Tvounsy quoth he ; and swore so loud) 
That, all amaz'd, the priest let fall the book: 
And, as he stoop'd again to take it up. 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him such a cufft 
That down fell priest and book, and book and priest; 
J^oiv take them vfu quoth he, if any U9t. 

Tra, What saia the wench, when he arose agsdn? 

Gre. Trembled and shook ; for why, he stamp^dy and 
swore, 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 
But after many ceremonies done^ 
He calls for wine: — A healthy quoth he; as if 
He had been aboard, carousing to his mates 
After a storm : — QuafF'd oif the muscadel^^ 

1 ^taffyoffthe muacadeli] It appears from this pasMgt*^ 

and the following one in The Hittory of' the 7\oo MaicU of Mare* 
eiacke, a comedy, by Robert Armin, 1609, that it was the cus- 
tom to drink wine immediately after the marriage ceremony. — 
Armin's play begins thus : 

** Enter a Maid strewing Jtowertt and a eermng-fnaH perfwming 

the door. 
" Maid, strew, strew. 

<* Man. The museadine stays for the bride at church. 
•* The priest and Hymen's ceremonies 'tend 
" To make lliem man and wife." 

Again, in Decker's Satiromaetix, 1603 j 
" — and when we are at church, bring the «t«# ftnd cakes.** 
In Ben Jonson's Magnetic Lady, the wine dfank on this occasion 
is called a " knitting-cup.*^ 

Again, in No Wit like a Woman\ by Middteton : 
" Even when my lip touch'd the contracting cup.** 
There was likewise a flower that borrowed its name from this 
ceremony : 

*< Bring sweet carnations, and Mop* in tvin^, 
« Worne of paramours." Mobhinol^s Dittie, &c. by Spenser. 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady.' 

" Were the rosemary braiiches dipp'd, and all 
" The hippocras and cakes eat and urunk off; 
** Were these two arms encompass'd with the band* 
" Of bachelors to lead me to the church," lif «. 
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And threw the sops all m the sexton's £ice ; ■ 
Having no other reason,-^ 
But that his beard g^ew thin and hungcrly^ 
And seem'd to ask him sops as he was 4nnking;. 
This done, he took the bride about the neck ; 
And kiss'd her lips with such a clamorous smack, 
That, at the parting, all the church did echo.' 



Again, in T%e Article* ordained by King Henry T//, for the Re* 
gulation 4^ his Household: Article—'* For the Marriage of a Pim- 
cess." — ** Then pottes of Ipoerice to bee ready, and to bee putt 
into the cuppa with sopte^ and to bee borne to the estates; and 
to take a soppe and drinke,*' &c. Steevens. 

So, in an old canzonet on a wedding, set to musick by Morley, 
1606: 

" Sops in mine, spwce-cakes are a dealing." Farmer. 

The fashion of introducing a bowl of wine into the church at 
a wedding, to be drank by the bride and brideg^room and per- 
sons present, was very anciently a constant ceremony ; andf, as 
appears irom this passage, not abolished in our author*s age. — 
We find it practised at the magnificent marriage of Qjieen Mary 
and Philip, in Winchester Cathedral, 1554: **The trumpetts 
sounded, and they both returned to their traverses in the quire, 
and there remayned untill masse was done : at which tyme, wyne 
and sopes were hallowed and dely^'ered to them both.'* Leland's 
Collect. Append. Vol. IV, p. 400, edit. 1770. T. Warton. 

I insert the following quotation merely to show that the cus- 
tom remained in Shakspeare's time. At the marriage of the 
Elector Palatine to King James's daughter, the 14th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1612-13, we are told by one who assisted at the ceremo- 
nial : " — In conclusion, a joy pronounced by the king and queen, 
and seconded with congratulation of the lords there present, 
which crowned with draughts of Ippocras out of a great golden 
bowle, as an health to the prosperity of the marriage, began by 
the prince Palatine and answered by the princess. After which 
were served up by six or seven barons so many bowles filled witli 
wafers, so much of that work was consummate .*' Finet's Phi* 
toxenis, 1656, p. 11. Reed. 

This custom is of very high antiquity ; for it subsisted among 
our Gothick ancestors : — <' Ingressus domum convivalem sponsus 
cum pronubo suo, sumpto poculo, quod maritale vocant, ac pau- 
cis a pronubo de mutato vitac genere prefatis, in signum constan- 
tiac, virtutis, defensionis et tutelz propinat spons2e et simul mor- 
gennaticam {^dotalitium ob vir^itatem] promittit, quod ipsa 
grato animo recolens, pari ratione et modo, paulo post mutato in 
iixoriam habitom operculo capitis, ingressa, poctUum, uti nostra- 
tes Tocant, uxorium leviter deUftansy amorem, fidem, diligentiaio^ 
€t Bubjectionexn promittit." Stionhook de yure SuetmMim ft fi^ 
thomm vetusto, p. 163« quarto^ 1672. MtUom*^ a 
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I, seeing this,^ came thence for very shame ; 

And after me, I know, the rout is coming: 

Such a mad marriage never was before ; 

Hark, hark! I hear the minstrels play. IMusict. 

Ejiter Petruchio, Katharina, Bianca, Baftista, 
HoRTENSio, Grumio, QJid Train, 

Pet. Gentlemen and friends, I thank you for your pains: 
I know, you think to dine with me to-day, 
And have prepar'd great store of wedding cheer; 
But so it is, my haste doth call me hence, 
And therefore, here I mean to take my leave. 

Bafi, Is 't possible, you will away to-night? 

Pet. I must away to-day, before night come :— 
Make it no wonder ; if you knew my business, 
You would entreat me rather go than stay, 
And, honest company, I thank you all. 
That have beheld me give away myself 
'To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wife: 
Dine with my father, drink a health to me ; 
For I must hence, and farewel to you all. 

Tra, Let us entreat you stay till after dinner. 

Pet, It may not be. 

Gre, Let me entreat you.* 

Pet, It cannot be. 

Kath, Let me entreat you. 

* And kiss'd her lips tottk such a clamorous smack ^ 

That, at'the parting, all the church did echo.'] It appears from 
the following passage in Marston's Insatiate Countess, that this 
was also part of the marriage ceremonial : 

" The iisse thou gao'st me in tlie church, here take." 

Stee^^ens. 
This also is a very ancient custom^ as appears from the follow- 
ing rubrick, with which I was furnished by the late Reverend 
Mr. Bowie : *' Surgant ambo, sponsus et sponsa, et accipiat spon- 
iSns pacem a sacerdote, et ferat sponsx, osculans earn, et nemlnem 
alium, nee ipse, nee ipsa." Manuale Sarum, Paris, 1533, 4to. 
fol. 69. Malone. 

3 I, seeing this,"] The old copy has — And I seeing. And was 
probably caught from the beginning of the next line. The emen^ 
dation is Sir T. Hanmer's. Malone. 

* Let me entreat you.'] At the end of this speech, as well as of 
the next but one, a syllable is wanting to complete the measure. 

J have no doubt of our poet's having wrV\Xeiv-Aii\io\ick\s»\as««fc--> 
J^ef me entreat you stay . Steeoent . 
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Pet, I am content. 

Kath, Are you content to smy ? 

Pet, I am conOene you shall entiieat me stay; 
But yet not stay, entreat me how yoa can. 

Katk^^ Now, if yo« lov^e mey stay. 

Pet, Gmtnio^ my borses;' 

Chru, Ay, 811^^ tiisy btt: ready ; the oats- have eaten the 
horses.* 

*—mjr horse*.] Oftfcopy — /Iar#fu Stnvensi 

4 — — Me oaftf /foTV ea/«n the horses."] There* is stSU' a ludicrous 
expression' used when horse*' have stafd so lonf^ in a {Hkce as' to 
have e«ee»ttMMPe than* they ace worth-^^iz. tkm their hmuUmetoo 
big for the stable-door, I suppose GiruiBia hae some anch mean- 
ing', though it is more openly e^ressed^ as foUowSy in. the ocigi- 
nuplay: 

^J!Sf^ F'erandb atu/'Kate, am/ Alfonso* omfPblldor, am/ Emilia, 

and Aurelius and Fbytema-. 

'* Feran, Father,, tec ind ;. tKf Matt and t musl home t 
^< Siirha, go make ready my hflMe presently. 

<* Atfon. Your h«rse I what son, L hope you. da bat j^sst;. 
** I am sure you will not go so suddainely. 

" Kate. Let hinr go or tarry, I am rcsolv'd to stay; 
** And not to trawl on- my w«ftiing-day . 

« Fertm^ Twt^ Kso^ I te) thee we nnutnttdesfpi bme a 
** Vilaine, hast thou sadcUed n^ hsrae ^ 

'* San, Which horse \ your curtail I 

** Feran. Souns you slave, stand you pratia^here? 
** Saddle the bay geRBng- for your mistwr. 

" K<Ue. Noti ftr me, Mr f wil not go- 

** San. The ostler tuill not let me have him .• you owe ten pence 
♦* Far his m^ate, and 6 pence for stuffing m,y mastris saddle. 

"Feran. Here vilaine; goe pay nims strait. 

*' San. Shall I give them aaother pecke of kiveflder> 

"Feran. Out slave,, and bring them presentif t»the derc 

" Alfon. Why son,. I hope at nasi yoiile dine- with «&. 

" San. I pray you, maeteir, lets stay tit dinner be done. 

" Feran^. Sounes vilaine, art thou here yet? \^Exit San. 

" Come, Katey our dinner is< provided at hoMe. 

'* EUae, But net for me, for here I meane tadiae.: 
" He have my wil in this as wel as you j 
** Though you in maddhig mood would leave yourfrlnds, 
" Despite of you He tarry with them stil. 

** Feran. I KaH so thoir shalt, but at some other time : 
" When asi thy sisters here shall b«f espousd, f 

" Then thou sod I wil heepe «iv wedataf^-dsey^ 
" In hetter sort then now we can provide ; 
"Forhe^re M promise thee be£9ee them sA, 
'^W^wil ere longe retume to them agame; 
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Kath, Nay, then, 
Do what thou canst, I will not go to-day ; 
No, nor to-morrow, nor till'' 1 please myself. 
The door is open, sir, there lies your way, 
You may be jogging, whiles your boots are green; 
For me, I *11 not be gone, till I please myself:— 
'Tis like, you '11 prove a jolly surly groom^ 
That take it on you at the first so roundly. 

Pet. O, Kate, content thee ; pr'ythee, be not angry. 

Kath, 1 will be angry; What hast thou to do?— 
Father, be quiet; he shall stay my leisure. 

Gre. Ay, marry, sir: now it begins to work. 

Kath, Gentlemen, forward to the bridal dinner :— -* 
I see, a woman may be made a fool, 
If she had not a spirit to resist. 

Pet. They shall go forward, Kate, at thy com- 
mand :— - 
Obey the bride, you that attend on her: 
Go to the feast, revel and domineer, 
Carouse full measure to her maidenhead, 

Be mad and merry,- or go hang yourselves; 

But for my bonny Kate, she must with me. 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret; 

I will be master of what is mine own : 

She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my house^ 

My houshold-stuff, my field, my bam,' 

My horse, my ox, my ass,' my any thing; 



** Come, Kate, stand not on termes ; we wil away ; 
•« This is my day, to-morrow thou shalt rule, 
** And I wil doe whatever thou commandes. 
" Gentlemen, farewel, wee '1 take our leaves ; 
■* It wil be late before that we come home. 

[Exeunt Feran. and Kate. 

** Pol. Farewel Ferando, since you wil be gone. 

*' Alfon. So mad a couple did I never see," &c. Steewtu. 

1 — nor till — ] Old copy — not till. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

Malatve. 

• My houthold-atufff my field, nny bam,"] This defective verse 
niight be completed by reading, with Mr. T. Hanmer: 
She is my hoiuholdstuff, my field, my bam; 



li 



«•, 



My houthold-stufff my field, my bam, my stable -*. 

Stee9mi» 



l 
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And here she stands, touch her whoever dare ; 

I '11 bring mine action on the proudest he 

That stops my way in Padua.-— —Grumio, 

Draw forth thy weapon, we 're beset with thieves ; 

Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man :— 

Fear not, sweet wench, they shall not touch thee, Kate ; 

I '11 buckler thee against a million. 

lEjcfu?ii Pet. Kath. and Gru. 

Bafi, Nay, let them go, a couple of quiet ones. 

Gre. Went they not quickly, I should die with laugh- 
ing. 

Tra. Of all mad matches, never was the like ! 

Z>uc, Mistress, what 's your opinion of your sister? 

jBian. That, being mad herself, she 's madly mated. 

Gre. I warrant him, Petruchio is Kated. 

£afi. Neighbours and friends, though bride and bride- 
groom wants 
For to supply the places at the table, 
You know, there wants no junkets at the feast ; 
Lucentio, you shall supply the bridegroom's place; 
And let Bianca take her sister's room. 

Tra, Shall sweet Bianca practise how to bride it? 

J3a/i, She shall, Lucentio.— -Come, gentlemen, let 's 
go. [^Exeunt. 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

A Hall in Petruchio's Country House, 

Enter Grumio. 

Gru, Fy, fy, on all tired jades ! on all mad mast^rs^! 
and all foul ways! Was ever man so beaten? was ever 
man so rayed ? ^ was ever man so weary ? I am sent be* 

» mx house, — fny ox, my ass,] Alluding to the tenth 

commandment : " — thou shalt libt covet thy neighbour's houMCt 
— nor his <mc, nor his ast, — ** Ritson, 

1 — -— xoas ener man to rayed ?] That is, was ever man so mark'd 
with lashes, yohnaon. 

It rather means benrayedt i. e. made dirty. So^ Spepaer. speak- 
ing of a fountain : * * j 
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^fore to make a iive, and they are coming after t^iwarm 
them. Now, wci*e not I a little pot, and /toon hotf* -mj 
very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue >C0 .Ihe 
roof of my mouth, my heart in my belly, :ene I ahoirid 
come by a fice to thaw me:-— But, I with blowing tihr 
hre shall warm my«eif ; for, considering the weather, % 
taller man than I will take' cold. Holla, hoal .Clirtijft! 

Enter CuVLTis, 

Curt, Who is that, calls so coldly? 

Gru. A piece of ice: If thou doubt it, thou may'st 
slide from my shoulder to my heel, with no greater a 
run but my head and my neck. A fire, good Curtis. 

Curt, Is my master and his wife coming, Grumio? 

*Gru, O, ay, -Curtis, ay: and therefore fire, fire: cast 
on no water. ^ 

iVurt, Is she eo hot a shrew as she 's reported? 

(iru. She was, good Curtis, before this frost: but, 
thou know'st, winter tames man, woman, and beast; 
for it hath tamed my old master, and my new mistroMf 
and myself, fellow Curtis.*^ 



''Which she increased with her bleeding heart, 
•* And the clean waves with pufple gore did ray.** 

Again, inB. Ill, c.'viii, st. 32: 

*< Who whiles the pitieous lady up did rise, 
" Ruffled and foaUy rafd with filthy soil." Toiiet. 
So, in Summer's Last Will and Testairtent, 1600: « Let there 

be a few rushes laid in the place where Backwinter shall tumble, 

for fear of raying his clothes." Steevens. 

a — a little pot, and soon hot,"] This is a proverbial expression. 
It is introduced in The Isle of Gulls, 1606: 

'* — Though I b^ but a little pot, I shall be as soon hot as ano- 
ther. Steevens. 

3 —-^ fire, fire i cast on no water, "] There is an old popular catch 
df three parts in these words : 

** Scotland bumeth, Scotland bumeth. 

" Fir^, fire ; Fire, fire ; 

" Cast on some more water." Blackstone. 

■^.-'^•^vfinter: tames man, VHtman, xmd heast f for it Aaih tamtd 
my old-fnaster, and my new 'mistress,, and myself, fellaw Ckrtie, 
&c.] " Winter, says Gruixuo, tames man, wonaan, andbeaetf Uft 
it has tamed my old master, my new mistress, disaSL myself , &Uow 
Curt/*.— —Away, you three-inch fool, replies Curtis, I am w 
beast,** Why, asks X>r. Warburton, had Gnimio called hhii 
«ne ? he alters therefore myself Xo thyself, and all the editors-foU 
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OBrr. Amif, 'yB«:thpee-4ndi fool!' I am nol>east. 

Gtu, Am I but three inches? why, thy hom is « fiwt; 
and '90 Icng^am I^^ at the least.* fint wik thou make a 
%tcj «r sihall I oonpUn on thee to our mistress, whose 
liMid{ite besiajg^ 'noi¥ at hand) then. «lialt soon feel, to 
thy cold comfiovt, for liemg slow ia thy hoi ofiice. 

Onrr, I pr'yttiee^ good ^Gruaoio, tell flse, How f^oes 

Gtu. a cold world, Curtis, in every office hut thine; 
and, therefore, fire : Do thy duty, and have thy d«^.; 
for lanj master and niisti^efls are ^most frazen to death. 

Curt. There *s fire ready ; And therefore, good Gru- 
miO} thejieFii? 

kfwMm, BrA there is «o neoessity; if 'Grumio calls hinueif a 
beast, and Curtis^ fellow ; surely he calls Curds a beast likewise. 
Malvolio. takes this sense of the word : " let this feliovj be look'd 
to ! Feilom / not Malvolio, after my degree, h\rt fellow f^ 

In Ben Jonsoif s Case is Altered: •* "What says my Fellow Onion ?* 
4|aotii ChrtmofAerOi"-^* AH i)f a house," replies Oman, ** but not 
fellows.** 

In the old play, called The Hetum from Parnassus^ -we have a 
curious passage, which shows the opinion of contemporaries con- 
cemiag the learning of Shakspeare ; tliis use of the word fellcm) 
hrings it %) my renembranoe. Burbag^ and Kempe are intro- 
duoed to ^leach the university men the art of acting, and are re- 
presented (fiarticulariy Kempe) as leaden spouts — Hiery illiterate. 
** Few of the mniv«r8tty (says Kempe) pen play§ well ; they smell 
too much of that writer Omd, and that wviterr Mettrmorphosis :-^ 
vhy here H lOur Fellow Shaispeare puts them all down. Farmer. 

The fieatence delireved by Grumio, is proverbial: 

** W«ddiBg, -and Hl-wintering, tame both man and beast." 

See Ray^s Collection. Steepens. 

^ Amtiyf you three-urrch ^w)/ /] i. e. with a skull three inches 
thick ; a phrase taken from the thicker sort of planiBs. 

Warburton. 

This contemptuous expression alludes to Ckoimio's diminutive 
size. He has alreadv mentioned it himself: " Now, were not I a 
little pot — .•* His answer likewise : ** — and so long am 1, at the 
least, —Adws that this is the meaning, and that Dr. Warburton 
was mistaken in supposing that these words allude to the fA/ci- 
Ttess of Grtrant:l*s skuU. MeUane. 

* 'why, thy horn is a foot; and so long atn /, at the leastr\ 
Though all the copies agree in this reading, Mr. Theobald says, 
yet he cannot find what horn Curtis had ; therefore Ivt a\\««% \\.\ft 
»^ harjt. But the common reading is right, uwA.^^ iSife'aiSvwv^vs, 
that be bad made Curtis a cuckold. WaxburUm,. 

VOL VI. V 
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Gru: Whf, Jack boy! ho boy!'' and as much newt as 
thou wilt." 

Cttrt. Come, you are so full of conycatching : — - 

Gru, Why, therefore, fire; for I have caught ex- 
treme cold. Where's the cook? is supper readyi the 
house trimmed, rushes strewed, cobwebs swept; the 
serTing-men in their new fustian, their white stockings,* 
and every officer his wedding-garment on ? Be the jacks 
fair within, the jills fslr without,^ the carpets laid^* and 
every thing in order? 

Curt, All ready; And therefore, I pray theci news?' 



t — Jack hoy! ho hoy /] Is the beginning of an old round iii_ 
three parts. Sir y. Hawkins. 

• — fl*thoii wilt.] Old copy— wiVf fAotf. Corrected bythes 
editor of the second folio. MaUme. 

• — their vjhite stockingsy"] The old copy reads — the white.- 
Corrected by the editor of the third folio. MaUme, 

1 — Be the jach fair within, thejilU fair wiVAotfT,] i. e. 
the drinking vessels clean, and the maid servants dressed? 
But the Oxford editor alters it thus : 

Are the yacisfair without, the yHU fair within? 
What his conceit is m this, I confess I know not. Warbttrton, 

Sir T. Hanmer's meaning seems to be this : " Are the 
who are waiting without the house to receive my master, dress « 
ed ; and the maids, who are waiting within, dressed too ?" 

I believe the poet meant to play upon the words yaek and yO^ 
which sigpdify two drinking meatureef as well as men and maid My— 
vants. The distinction made in the questions concerning them^ 
was owing to this : The yackt being of leather, could not b^ 
made to appear beautiful on the outside, but were very i^ ttF 
contract foulness within ; whereas, the yiiit, being of metal* 
were expected to be kept bright externally, and were not liable 
to dirt on the inside, like the leather. 

The quibble on the former of these words I find in The Jtheii^s 
Tragedy, by C. Toumer, 1611: 

<* — - have you drunk yourselves mad ? 
** 1 Ser. My lord, the yacks abus*d me. 
*' D\4m. I think they are yacis indeed that have abus'd 
thee." 
Again, in The Puritan, 1607: " I owe money to several hostesses, 
and you know such jilis will quickly be upon a man's jack.** In. 
this last instance, the allusion to drinking measures is evident. 

SteevcM* 
jf _ e^ff carpets laid,'\ In our author's time it was customar/ 
to cover tMea witli carpets. r\ooTS, 2k.a ^VV^'^^ ^xsv Aivt i^re* 
iA^it j7;issage and others, were strevred Vv>iiTvksXv^'&< MaUAvt. 
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Oru. First, know, my horse is tired ; 1117 master and 
mistress (iedlen out. 

Cmrt. How? 

Gtu. Out of their saddles into the dirt; And thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Curt. Let 's ha % good Grumio. 

Gru: Lend thine ear. 

Cun, Here. 

Gru. There. IStriking him. 

Curt. This is^ to feel a tale, not to hear a tale. 

Gru. And therefore 'tis called, a sensible tale: and 
this cuff was but to knock at your car, and beseech 
listening. Now I begin : Im/iriminy we came down a foul 
hill, my master riding behind my mistress :— 

Curt. Both on one horse?' 

Gru. What's that to thee? 

Curt. Why, a horse. 

Gru. Tell thou the tale: But hadst thou not cross* 
ed me, thou should'st have heard how her horse fell, 
and she under her horse ; thou should'st have heard, in 
how miry a place : how she was bemoiled ;* how he left 
her with the horse upon her ; how he beat me because 
her horse stumbled ; how she waded through the dirt to 
pluck him off me; how he swore; how she prayed— 
that never prayed before;^ how I cried; how the horses 
ran away; how her bridle was burst ;^ how I lost my 
crupper ;— with many things of worthy memory ; which 
now shall die in oblivion, and thou return unexperienced 
to thy grave 

Curt. By this reckoning, he is more shrew than she.* 

• — Ifiray thee, new?"] I believe the author wrote— /^/rjf, 
thy news. McUone, 

^ Thi* 18 — ] Old copy— TAw 'tis — . Corrected by Mr. Pope. 

Malone. 

• —on one horse?'] The old copy reads — ^one horse ? 

Steevent. 
^ ^''-^ bemoiled i] i. e. be-draggledj bemircd. Steevens. 

^ — how he more; how she prayed-^that never prayed before A 
These lines, with little variation, are found in the old copy of 
King Leir, published before that of Shakspeare. Steevens. 

• — was burst; i. e. broken. So, m t\ve ^t«\. %c«wt ^S. ^\% 
plMjr: '' You will not pay for the glasses now Viw^ b«rttT'» 
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Chru. Ay ; and that thou and the proudest of joa all 
shall find, when he comes home. But what talk I of 
this? — call forth Nathaniel, Joseph, Nicholas, PhiMp, 
Walter, Sugarsop, and the rest; let their beads b^ 
sleekly combed, their blue coats brushed>^ and their 
garters of an indifferent knit:^ let them curtsey with 
their left legs; and not presume to touch a hair of my 
master's horse-tail, till they kiss their hands. Are they 
all ready? 

Curt. They are. 

9 — - he U tnore shrew than she."] The term shrero was ancient- 
ly applicable to either sex. Thus, in the ancient metrical io« 
mance of The S<yuxion of Babylqyne, p. 66: 

" Lest that lurdcynes come skiilkyng^ cute 

** For ever they have bene *A/«c«,** &c. SteentM. 

* — - their blue coats brushed,"] The dress of senranta at the 
time. So, in Decker's Belman** ITight Waliesj aig. £. 3; 
•* — the other act their parts in ble^o coates, as they were their 
serving men, though indeed they be all fellowea."* Agaia, in Tht 
Curtain Draner of the War hi, 1612, p. 2: ** Not a Mtrving mm 
dare appeare in a blen coat, not because it is the livery of daii^, 
but lest he should be thought a retainer to their enemy.'* £eeci. 

9 ^'''^gartert of an indifferent init,-'^ What ia the sense of thif^ 
I know not, unless it means, that their garter* should htJeilamiJ 
indifferent, or not different, one from the other. Johnson. 

This is rii^htly explained. So, in Hamlet: 

" As the indifferent children of the earth .*• 
Ag^n, in King Richard II.- 

" Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eycr" 
i. e. an impartial one. 

In Donne's Paradoxes, p. 56, Dr. Farmer observes, that we 
find "one indifferent shoe;" meaning, I suppose, a shoe that 
would fit either the right or left foot. 

So, in Reynolds's God^s Revenge against Murder, B. V, Hist. 22: 
" Their sister Ceciliana (aged of some twenty years) was of an in- 
different heipfht, but growing to corpulency and fatness." Steevens. 

Perhaps by " garters of an indifferent knit," the author meant 
parti-coloured garters ; garters of a different knit. In Shakspeare's 
time indifferent was sometimes used for different. Tlius Speed, 
iHist. ojGr. Brit. p. 770) describing the French and English ar- 
mies at the battle of Agincourt, says, "the face of these hoatfts 
Were diverse and indifferent.** 

That garters of a different knit were formerly worn appears from 
TEXNOrAMIA, or the Marriage of the Arts, by Barton Holy- 
dav, 1630, where the following stage direction occurs : " Phan- 
tastes in a branched Teket jerkin,— -red silk stockings, mA parti- 
t^Umred garters,''* Malone. 
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Gru, Call them forth. 

Curt, Do you hear, ho? you must meet my master, 
to countenance my mistress. 

Gru. Why, she hath a face of her own. 
, Curt. Who knows not that? 

Chru. Thou, it seems; that callest for company im 
countenance her. 

Curt. I call them forth to credit her. 

Gru, Why, she comes to borrow nothing of them. 

Enter several Servants. 

Mith. Welcome home, Grumio. 

PhU. How now, Grumio ? 

Jos. What, Grumio! 

AZcA. Fellow Grumio! 

JVath. How now, old lad ? 

CrTu. Welcome, you;— how now, you; what, you;— 
fellow, you;— and thus much for greeting. Now, my 
spruce companions, is all ready, and all things neat? 

JVatk. All things is ready :^ How near is our master? 

Gru. E'en at hand, alighted by this ; and therefore be 
noty— Cock's passion, silence ! I hear my master. 

Enter Petruchio and Katharina> 
Pet. Where be these knaves? What, no man at door,* 



3 All thingt is ready :] Though in general it is proper to correct 
the false concords that are found in almost every page of the old 
copy, here it would be imprbper ; because the language suits the 
character. Mahne. 

* Enter Petruchio Istc."] Thus, the original play : 

Enter Ferando and Kate. 
**Feran. Now welcome Kate. Wheres these villaines, 
•* Heere ? what, not supper yet upon the boord ! 
" Nor table spread, nor nothing done at all! 
•* Where 's that villaine that I sent before ? 
• *' San. Now, adsum, sir. 

** Feran. Come hither you villaine ; He cut your nose 
•* You ro^e : help me off with my bootes : wil 't please 
«* You to lay the cloth ? Sowns the viUaine 
** Hurts my foote : pull easily I say : yet againe ? 

[He beatM them all. They comer the boord, and fetch in the meate. 
** Sowns, burnt and scorch't ! who drest this meate ? 
•* Will. Forsooth, John Cooke. 

[He throvoes damne the table and meate, and all, and beates 
them all. 
'* Feran. Coe, you viUaines ; bring me such meate ? 

I a ^ 
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To hold my stirrup, nor to take my hone? 
Where is Nathaniel, Grcgorf, Philip?.— -t i 

Ml Serv, Here, here, sir; here, sir. 

Pet. Here, sir! here, sir! here, nr! here,mr!— > 
You logger-headed and unpolish'd grooms I 
What, no attendance ? no regard ? no duty ?— 
Where is the foolish knave 1 sent before? 

Gru. Here, sir; as foolish as I was before. 

Pet, You peasant swain! you wh<M*esoii malt-horse 
drudge ! 
Did I not bid thee meet me in the park. 
And bring along these rascal knaves with tbee ? 

Gru, Nathaniel's coat, sir, was not ^ly made ; 
And Gabriers pumps were all unpink'd V the heel » 
There was no link to colour Peter's hat,* 



** Out of my sig^t, I say, and bear it hence. 

" Come, JCate, wee '1 have other meate provided; 

^ Is there a (ire in my chamber, sir ? 

*' San. 1, forsooth. [JExeuitf Feran. and Kate. 

** Manent serving nun, andeate uf all the meate. 

'* Tom. Sownes, I tbmke of my conscience my master 's maddi 
since he was married. 

^ Will. I laft what a box be gave Sander 
" For pulling off his bootes ? 

" Enter Ferando again. 

*' San. I hurt bis ibot for the nonce, man. 

*' Feran. Did you so, you damned v^laine 1 

{^Be beate* them all out agmm, 
•* This humour must I bold me to a while, 
" To bridle and holde back my head-strong wife, 
** With curbes of hunger, ease, and want of sleepe : 
** Nor sleep nor meate shall she ei^oy to-night ; 
** He mew her up as men do mew their hawkes^ 
" And make her gently come unto the lewre ; 
(( "^ere she as stubbome, or as full of strength 
** As was the Thracian horse Alcides tamde^ 
** That king JSgeus fed with flesh of men, 
'< Yet would I pull her downe and make her come, 
** As hungry hawkes do flie unto their lewre." [JExit^ 

Steeven*. 

B ...... at door,] Door is here, and in other places, used as a 

dissyllable. Malone, 



^ — - no link to colour PeterU Artf,] A link is a torch of jf^ch. 
Greene, in his Mihil Mumchance, says — ** This cozenage is used 
likewise in selling old hats found upon dung-hills, instead of newe, 
blackt over with the emoah (fan old linh.'* Steevene, 
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And Walter's dagger was not come from sheathing: 
There were none finei but Adam, Ralph* and Gregary; 
The rest were ragged, old, and beggarly ; 
Yet, as they are, here are they come to meet you. 
Pet, Go, rascals, go, and fetch my supper inii— 

\^Exewu 9otne qf the Servanta. 
Wktre U the Ufe that late I kd"* [Sings« 

Where are those-— -Sit down, Kate, and welcome. 
Soud, soud, soud, soud!' 

Re-enter Servants, with eufifier. 
Why, when, I say ?— Nay, good sweet Kate, be merry. 
Off with my boots, you rogues, you villains; When? 

It was the Jriar of orders grey^^ [Sing^. 

A9 he forth walked on his way 2'^ 

m 

7 Where &c.] A scrap of some old ballad. Ancient Pistol else- 
where quotes the same line. In an old black letter book, entitled 
•^ gorgioua Gallery of gallant Inventiotu, London, 1578, 4to. is a 
soDg to the tune of Where U the life that late I led? JRUson. 

This ballad was peculiarly suited to Petruchk)*s present sitiia- 
tion : for it appears to have been descriptive of the state of a lover 
who had newly resigned his fi*eedom. In an old collection of Son- 
nets, entitled A handeful of pleasant Delites, containing tumhie nevi 
Sonets, &c. by Clement Robinson, 1584, is " Dame Beautie's rci 
f^e to the laoer lafe at liberties and now complameth hiroselfe ta 
be her ca^rtive, intituled Where is the life that late I led: 
•* The life that erst thou led'st my friend, 
•* Was pleasant to thine eyes,* &c. Malone, 

* Soud, soud, &c.] That is, vmeet, svteet. Soot, and sonvetimet 
iooth, is sweet. So, in Milton, to sing' sootkly, is to sing sweetly. 

yoknsoa. 
So, in Promos and Cassandra, 1578 : 

" He '11 hang handsome young men for the soote sinne of 
love.'* Steevens. 
These words seem merely intended to denote the humming of 
a tune, or some kind of ejaculation, for which it is not necessary 
to find out a meaning. M. Mason. 

This, I believe, is a word coined by our poet, to express the 
noise made by a person heated and fatigued. Malone. 

^ It 'aas the friar of orders grey,'] Dispersed throuj^h Sliakspeare's 
plays are many little fragments of ancient ballads, the entire co- 
pies of which cannot now be recovered. Many of tlicse being of 
Ae most beautiful and pathetic simplicity. Dr. Per<.*y has select- 
ed some of them, and connected them together with a few sup- 
plemental stanzas; a work, which at once demonstrates his own 
poetical abilities, as well as his respect to the truly venerable re- 
mains of our most ancient bards. Steevene. 
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Out) out) you rog^e!^ you pluck my foot awry: 
Take that, and mend the plucking off the other. 

i^Strikes hitiu 
Be merry, Kate: Some water, here; what, ho!-— 
Where 's my spaniel Troilus?— Sirrah, get you hence. 
And bid my cousin Ferdinand come hither:*— 

[Ejcit Senr. 
One, Kate, that you must kiss, and be acquainted with.— 
Where are my slippers ?— Shall I have some water? 

\^A bason ia fireaented to him. 
Come, Kate, and wash,' and welcome heartily: 

[Serv. leta the ewer fall. 



1 Outt out, yoit rogue f] The second word was inserted by Mr. 
Pope, to complete the metre. When a word occurs twice in the 
same line, the compositor very frequently omits one of tliero. 

MaUmCm 

« And bid my cousin Ferdinand come hither."'] This cousin Ferdi- 
nand, who does not make his personal appearance on the scene, 
is mentioned, I suppose for no other reason than to give Katha- 
rine a hint, that he could keep even his own relations in order, 
and make them obedient as his spaniel Troilus. Steevens. 

3 Cdme, KatCf and wash,] It was the custom in our author's 
time, (and long before) to wash the hands immediately before 
dinner and supper, as well as afterwards. So, in Ives's Seieet 
Papers, p. 139: " And after that the Queen [Elizabeth, the wife 
of King Henry VII] was retourned and luashed, the Archbishop 
sud^race.*' Again, in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591: "C. The 
meate is coming, let us sit downe. S. I would wash first—. 
What ho, bring us some water to wash our hands. — Give me a 
faire, cleane and white towel.*' From the same dialogue it ap- 
pears that it was customary to wash after meals likewise, and 
that setting the water on the table wa^ then (as at present) pe- 
culiar to Great Britain and Ireland : << Bring some water (says 
one of the company) when dinner is ended, to wash our hands, 
and set the bacin upon the board, after the English fashion^ that 
all may wash." 

That it was the practice to wash the hands immediately before 
supper, as well as before dinner, is ascertained by the following 
passage in The Fountavne of Fame, erected in an Orcharde ofamo* 
rous Adventures, by Anthony Mundv, 1580 : " Then was our «ud- 
per brought up very orderly, and she brought me <a)ater to vioene. 
my handes. And after I had washed, I sat downe, and she also; 
but concerning what good cheere we had, I need not make good 
feport. Malone. 

As our ancestors eat with their fingers, which might not be 
ever-clean before meals, and after them must be greasy, we can- 
not wonder at 8uch repeated ablutions. Steevent* 
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You whoreson ▼iliainl will you let it &11? IStrUxs Am 

JTatk. Patience, I pray you; 'twas a fault unwilling. 

Pet, A whoreson, beetle^ieaded, fla|>-ear'd knave! 
Come, Kate, sit down; I know you baiTe a stomaclk. 
Will you give thank^i sweet Kate; or else shall li— 
What is this? mutton? 
1 Serv. Ay. 

Pet. Who brought it? 

I Serv. h 

Pet. 'Tis burnt; and so is all the meat: 
What dogs are these ? Where is the rascal cook ? 
How durst you, villains, bring it from the dresser, 
And serve it thus to me that love it not? 
There, take it to you, trenchers, cups, and all; 

ITkrofvs^ the meat^ ^r. a&out tke •tagr. 
You heedless joltheads, and unmanner'd slaves I 
What, do you grumble ? I '11 be with you straight. 

jKat/i. I pray, you, husband, be not so disquiet; 
The meat was well, if you were so contented. 

Pet. I tell thee, Kate, 'twas burnt and dried away ; 
And I expressly am fbrl^d to touch it. 
For it engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better 'twere, that both of us did fast^— 
Since, of ourselves, ourselves are cholericky— • 
Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. 
Be patient; to-morrow it shall be mended, 
And, for this night, we '11 fiist for company :— 
Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. 

lExeunt. Pet. Kath. and Curt. 

Natb. ladvaneing"] Peter, didst ever see the like? 

Peter, He kiHs her in her own humour. 

Re-enter Curtis. 

Gru. Where is he? 

Curt. In her chamber, 
Making a sermon of continency to her: 
And rails, and swears, and rates ; and she, poor soul, 
Knows not which way to stand, to look, to speak ; 
And sits as one new-risen from a dream. 
Away^ away i for he is coming hither. [Exetmt, 

Re-enter Petruchio. 

Pet, Thus hJave I politickly begun my reign, 
And 'tis my hope to end successfully: 
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My falcon now is sharp, and passing empty; 

And, till she stoop, she must not be full-g^rg'd)* 

For then she never looks upon her lure. 

Another way I have to man my haggard,' 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call, 

That is, — to watch her, as we watch these kites,* 

That bate,^ and beat, and will not be obedient. 

She eat no meat to-day, nor none shall eat; 

Last night she slept not, nor to-night she shall not; 

As with the meat, some undeserved fault 

I '11 find about the making of the bed ; 

And here I '11 fling the pillow, there the bolster, 

This way the coverlet, another way the sheets :«- 

Ay, and amid this hurly, I intend," 

That all is done in reverend care of her ; 

And, in conclusion, she shall watch all night: 

And, if she chance to nod, I '11 rail, and brawl. 



^ "-^^ full-gorged^ &c.] A hawk too much fed was never tract' 
able. So, in The Tragcdie of Crasut, 1604: 

** And like a hooded hawk, gorged with vain pleasures, 
" At random flies, and wots not where he is.** 
Ag^'m, in The Booke of JSaukyn^^ bl. 1. no date: 

" — ye shall say your hauke is full-gorg^dy and not cropped." 
The lure was only a thing stufl'ed like that kind of bird which 
the hawk was designed to pursue. The use of the lure was to 
tempt him back afler he had flown. Sieevene, 



' — to man my haggard,] A haggard is a wld-hamJkf to fwm 
« hawk is to tame her. yohnton. 

ft — watcli Atr, as v:e watch these kites^"] Thus, in the same 
book of ffaukyngy &c. bl. 1. comnronly called The Book cf St, Jl» 
bans: ** And then the same night J^v the teding, tvoce her sll 
night, and on the morroue all day." 

Again, in The Lady Errant, by Cartwright: ** We *D keep you 
as they do hawks s vsatching you until you leave your wildness. 



^ That bate,] i. e. flutter. So, in King Henry /F, P. I: 
" Bated like eagles having lately bath'd." Steevetu, 

To bate is to flutter as a hawk does when it swoops upon its 
prey. Minshieu supposes it to be derived either from batrt, Fr. 
to beat, or from s*abatre, to descend. Malone. 

• — — amid this hurly, 1 intend,] Intend is sometimes uied by 
our author for pretend, and is, I beUeve, so used here. S<H A 
King Eichard JII: 

" Tremble and start at wagging of a straw« 

** Intending deep suspicion.*' MaUme* 
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And with the clamour keep her still awake. 

This is a way to kill a wife with kindness ; 

And thus I '11 curb her mad and headstrong humour:— 

He that knows better how to tame a shrew^ 

Now let him speak ; *tis charity to show. {Exit. 

SCENE II.* 

Padua. Before Baptista's House, 

Enter Tranio and Hortensio. 

7Va. Is *t possible^ friend Licio, that Bianca^ 
Doth fancy any other but Lucentio? 
I tell yoU) sir, she bears me fair in hand. 

Hor, Sir, to satisfy you in what I have said. 
Stand by, and mark the manner of his teaching. 

[ 7%ey stand aside. 
Enter Bianca and Lucentio. 
Luc. Now, mistress, profit you in what you rfead? 
Biim. What, master, read you? first resolve me that. 

• Scene 11- Padua^ &c.] This scene, Mr. Pope, upon what au- 
thority I cannot pretend to guess, has in his editions made the 
Jirst oi i\\e Jifth Act: in doing which, he has shown the very pow- 
er and force of criticism. - The consequence of this judicious re- 
gulation is, that two unpardonable absurdities are fixed upon the 
author, which he could not possibly have committed. For, in 
the first place, by this shuffling the scenes out of their true po- 
sition, we find Hortensio, in the fourth Act, already g^ne fi'om, 
Baptista*s to Petruchio's country-house ; and afterwards in the 
beginnmg of the fifth Act we find him first forming the resolu- 
tion of quitting Bianca ; and Tranio immediately informs us, he 
is gone to the Taming-school to Petruchio. There is a figure, 

indeed, in rhetorick, called t; 0-ip«y vpinfcf ; but this is an abuse 
of it, which the rhetoricians will never adopt upon Mr. Pope's 
authority. Again, by this misplacing, the Pedant makes his 
first entrance, and quits the stage with Tranio in order to go and 
dress himself like Vincentio, whom he was to personate : but his 
second entrance is upon the very heels of his exit; and without 
any interval of an Act, or one word intervening, he comes out 
again equipped like Vincentio. If such a critic be fit to publish a 
stage-writer, I shall not envy Mr. Pope's admirers, if they 
should think, fit to applaud his sagacity. I have replaced the 
scenes in that order^n which I found them in the old books. 

TKtcJbold, 
' — -^Mat Bianca, — J The old copy ted\ini8LMi>\^ t^«^— >^^^ 
Jntstress Bisnca. Steevenp 
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Luc, I read that I profess, the art to love. 

Bian, And may you prove, sir, master of your art! 

Luc. While you, sweet dear, prove mistress of my 
heart. IThey retire, 

Hor, Quick procecders, marry !■ Now, tell me, I pray, 
You that durst swear that your mistress Bianca 
Lov'd none' in the world so weH as Lucentio. 

Tra. O despiteful love I unconstant womankind!-— 
I tell thee, Licio, this is wonderful. 

Hor. Mistake no more: I am not Licio, 
Nor a musician, as I seem to be ; 
But one that scorn to live in this disguise. 
For such a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of such a cullion:'* 
Know, sir, that I am call'd — Hortensio. 

Tra. Signior Hortensio, I have often heard 
Of your entire affection to Bianca ; 
Ancl since mine eyes are witness of her lightnessy 
I will with you, — if you be so contented,-— 
Forswear Bianca and her love for ever. 

Hor, See, how they kiss and court !— Signior Lu- 
centio, 
Here is my hand, and here I firmly vow—- 
Never to woo Iter more ; but do forswear her, 
As one unworthy a|l the former favours 
That I have fondly flatter'd her withal.^ 

Tra. And here I take the like unfeigned oath,— - 
Ne'er to marry with her though she would entreat: 
Fy on her! see, how beastly she doth court him. 

* ^ick procecders, inarry /] Perhaps here an equivoque wai 
intended. To proceed Master of -Arts, &c. is the acBoemical 
term. Af alone, 

3 Lo^d none — ] Old copy — Lov'd me.— Mr. Rowe made Uus 
fiecessaiy correction. Maione, 

4 ..... etiUion,''}^ A term of degradationt with bo very decided 
jneamng; a despicable fellow, a fool, .&c. So, in Tom T^kr and 

'< It is an old saying Praise at parting. 

« I think I have made the cuUian to wring.** Steevau. 

« That I have fondly Jlatter^d her withal.'] The old copy reads 
j-*Atfm withal. The emendation wa» made by the editor ef the 
uiird folio. Malone. 
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Hor. 'Would, all the world, but he, had quite for- 
sworn! 
For me, — that I may surely keep mine oath, 
I will be married to a wealthy widow. 
Ere three days pass ; which hath as long lov'd me 
As I have lov'd this proud disdainful haggard: 
And so farewel, signior Lucentio. — 
Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks. 
Shall win my love: — and so I take my leave. 
In resolution as I swore before. 

[Exit HoR.— Luc. and Biax. advance. 

Tra, Mistress Bianca, bless you with such grace 
As 'longeth to a lover's blessed case ! 
Nay, I have ta'en you napping, gentle love; 
And have forsworn you, with Hoilensio. 

Bian, Tranio, you jest ; But have you both forsworn 
me? 

Tra, Mistress, we have. 

Luc, Then we are rid of Licio. 

Tra, V faith, he *11 have a lusty widow now, 
That shall be woo'd and wedded in a day. 

Bian, God give him joy ! . 

Tra. Ay, and he *11 tame her.* 

Bian, He says so, Tranio. 

Tra, 'Faith, he is gone unto the taming-school. 

Bian, The taming-school 1 what, is there such a place? 

Tra, Ay, mistress, and Petruchio is the master; 
That teach eth tricks eleven and twenty long, — 
To tame a shrew, and charm her chattering tongue.^ 

Enter BiONDELLo, running, 
Bion, O master, master, I have watch'd so long 
That I 'm dog-weary ; but at last I spied 
An ancient angel" coming down the hill, 

• Ay^ and he *il tame her. &c.] Thus, in the original play: 

*' — — he means to tame his wife ere long. 

** Vol. Hee saies so. 

*< Aurel. Faith he 's gon unto the taming-schoole. 

*' Vol. The taming-schoole ! why is tliere such a place! 

** Jurel. I ; and Ferando is the maister of the schoole.*^ 

^ — charm ker chattering tcngueA So, in JT. IRnuj T/, P..| 
" Peace, wilful boy, or I Ym charm your tonguo.**^ J^ 
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Will sei've the turn. 

Tra, What is he, Biondello? 

Bion, Master, a mercatante, or a pedant,* 
I know not what; but formal in apparel, 

* An ancient anjrcl — ] For angel Mr. Theobald, and after him 
Su' T. HannitT aiul Dr. Warburton, read engie. yohnton. 

It is tnie tliat the word cughle, which Sir T. Hanmer calls a 
gull, (deriving^ it from enghier, Fr. to catch with bird-lime) is 
HomciimL's used by Ben Jon.son. It cannot, however, bear that 
mcanin}^ at present, as Biondello confesses his ignorance of the 
quality of the person who is afterwards persuaded to represent 
tlic father of Lucentio. Thfe precise meaning^ of it is not ascer- 
tained in Jonson, neither is the word to Iki found in any of the 
original c(»pies of Shukspcare. I have also reason to suppose 
tliat the true import of the word enghte is such as can have no 
connexion with this passage, and will not l>ear explanation. 

Angel primitively si^iifies a wcAse.iger, but perhaps this sense 
is inapplicable to the passage before us. So, Ben Jonson, in The 
Sad Shepherd: 

** the dear pfood angel of the spring, 

*• The night inpf ale — ." 
And Cha])man, in his translation of Ifomer, always calls a xnes* 
senger an af.gcl. See particularly B. XXIV. 

In The Scornful Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, an old usurer 
is indeed called — 

" — old angel of gold." 

It IS possible, lioweve?, that instead of ancient angel, our author 
might have written — angel-merchantf one whose business it was 
to negociatp money. He is afterwards called a mercatanti, and 
professes himself to be one who has bills of exchange about him. 

Steeveru. 

• Master, a mcrcatante, or a pedant,] The old editions read 
marcantant. The Italian word wercatante is frequently used in 
the old plays for a merchant, and therefore I have made no scru- 
ple of placing it here. The modern editors, who printed the 
word as they found it spelt in the f dio, were obliged to supply a 
syllable to make out the verse, which the Italian pronunciation 
renders unnecessary. A pedant was the common name for a 
teacher of languages. So, in Cynthia's ReveU, by Ben Jonson: 
*' He loves to have a fencer, ai pedant, and a musician, seen in hit 
lodgings.*' Steevens. 

Mercaiante,'] So, Spenser, in the third Book of his Fairy ^ecn t 
" Sleeves dependant Albanes'} wise." 
And our author has Veronese in his Othello. Farmer, 

pedant,"} Charon, tlic sage Charon, as Pope calls him, de- 

•cvibes a pedant, as synonymous to a household schoolmaster, and 
adds a general character of the fraternity by no means to their 
advantage. Sec Charon on Wisdom, 4to. 1640. I.ennard's Tram* 
Nation, p. 158. J^eed. 
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In gait and countenance surely like a father.^ 

Luc. And what of him, Tranio? 

Tra. If he be credulous, and trust my tale, 
I *11 make him glad to seem Vincentio; 
And give assurance to Baptista Minola, 
As if he were the right Vincentio. 
Take in your love, and then let me alone.' 

lEjceunt Luc. and Bian. 
Fmtcr a Pedant. 

Ped. God save you, sirl 

Tra. And you, sir! you are welcome. 

Travel you far on, or are you at the furthest? 

Ped. Sir, at the furthest for a week or two: 
But then up furtlier; and as far as Rome; 
And so to Tripoly, if God lend me life. 

2Va. What countryman, I pray ? 

Ped, ' Of Mantua. 

Tra. Of Mantua, sir? — marry, God forbid! 
And come to Padua, careless of your life? 

Ped, My life, sir! how, I pray? for that goes hard. 

TVa. 'Tis death for any one in Mantua 
To come to Padua ;3 Know you not the cause? 
Your ships are staid at Venice ; and the duke 
(For private quarrel 'twixt your duke and him) 
Hath published and proclaimed it openly : 
*Tis marvel ; but that you *re but newly come, 
You might have heard it else proclaimed about. 

Ped, Alas, sir, it is worse for me than so ; ' 

* -^'^ surely like a father."] I know not what he is, says thfc 
speaker, however this is certain, he has the gait and countenance 
of a fatherly man. Warburtoii. 

The editor of the second folio reads — surlyt which Mr. Theo- 
bald adopted, and has quoted the following lines addressed by 
Tranio to the Pedant, in support of the emendation ; 
" *Tis well ; and hold your own in any case, 
** With such austerity as 'longeth to a father.'* Malone. 

* Take in your love, and then let vie alone'] The old copies ex- 
hibit this line as follows, disjoining it from its predecessors : 

Par. Take me your love, and then let vie alone. Steevens. 
Corrected by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

3 'Ti> death for any one in Mantua &c.] So, in The Comedy a 
Errors .• 

— • if any Syracusan bom 
Come to the bay of Ephesus, he dies." 5'tcec€n». 
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I'or I have bills for money by exchange 
.Fi-om Florence, and must here deliver them. 

Tra. Well, sir, to do you courtesy, 
This Avill I do, and this will 1 advise you;— 
First, tell nie, have you ever been at Pisa? 

I^ed. Ay, sir, in Pisa have I often been ; 
Pisa, renowned for grave citizens.* 

7Va. Among them, know you one Vincentio? 

Pcci. I know him not, but I have heard of him ; 
A merchant of incomparable wealth. 

Tra, He is my father, sir; and, sooth to say. 
In countenance somewhat doth resemble you. 

J^hn, As much as an apple doth an oyster, and all one. 

{jisidc, 

Tra, To save your life in this extremityi 
This favour will I do you for his sake ; 
And think it not the worst of all your fortuneSf 
That you arc like to sir Vincentio. 
His name and credit shall you undertake. 
And in my house you shall be friendly lodg'd ;-— 
Look, that you take upon you as you should; 
You understand me, sir;— so shall you stay 
Till you have done your business in the city i 
If this be courtesy, sir, accept of it. 

Fed, O, sir, I do ; and will repute you ever 
The patron of my life and liberty. 

TVa. Then go with me, to make the matter good. 
This, by the way, I let you understand ; — 
My father is here look'd for every day. 
To pass assurance^ of a dower in marriage 
'Twixt me and one Baptista's daughter here: 
In all these circumstances I'll instruct you: 
Go with me, sir, to clothe you as becomes you.* 

4 Fisa, renowned for grave citizen*.') This line has been already 
used bv Lucentio. See Act I, sc. i. Riuon. 

* To pQM9 assurance — ] To past assurance means to make a coif 
veyance or deed. Deecls are by law-writers called ** The com- 
mon assurances of the realm," because thereby each man's pro- 
perty is assured to him. So, in a subsequent scene of tliis Act: 
" they arc busied about a counterfeit assurance.*' Malone. 

« Go ivith mcy sir, l3^c.'\ Thus the second folio. The first omits 
Ihe word— *«>. Stecoens, 
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SCENE HI. 

A Room in Petnichio's House, 

Enter Katharina and GnuMio.^ 

jrM. No, no; forsooth; I dare not, for my life. 
Kath» The more my wrong, the more his spite appears: 

ro roith me, &c."] There is an old comedy called Supposett 
islated from Ariosto, by Georg-e Gascoijpie. Thence Shak- 
are borrowed this part of the plot, (as well as some of the 
ascology) though Theobald pronounces it Ins own invention, 
ere, likewise, he found tlie ([uaint name of Petrucliio. My 
Jig master and his man exchange habits, and persuade a 
ruete, as he is called, to personate the father, exactly as in this 
y, by the pretended danger of his coming from Sienna to 
rara, contrarj' to the order of the government. Fanner. 
Xi the same play our autlior likewise found the name of JAcio. 

Malone. 
' Enter Katharina and Grumio.] Thus the original play : 

*' Enter Sander and his miotris. 
'Son, Come, mistris. 

*Kate. Sander, I prethee Iiclpc me to some meate; 
am so faint that I can scarcely stand. 

* San. I marry mistris : but you know my maister 
Us given me a charge that you must eat notliing, 
tut that which he himself giveth you. 

* Kate. Why man, thy master needs never know it. 

* San. You say true, indeed. Why lookc you, mistris ; 
Vhat say you to a pece of biefte and mustard now ? 

*Kate. Why, I say, 'tis excellent meate; canst thou helpe m« 

some? 

' San. I, I could helpe you to some, but that I doubt 

lie mustard is too choUerick for you. 

lut what say you to a sheepes head and garlickc? 

* Kate. Why any thing; I care not what it be. 

' San. I, but tlie garlicke I doubt will make your breath stinckc ; 
I then my maister will course me for letting you eate it. But 
at say you to a fat capon ? 

^Kate. That's meat for a king; sweete Sander help me to 
Qe of it. 

* San. Nay, berlady, then 'tis too decre for us ; we must not 
ddle with the king's meate. 

* Kate. Outvillaine! dost thou mocke me ? 

!*ake that for thy sawsinesse. [She beam kinh 

' San. Sounes are you so light-fingred, with a murrini ■ 
le keepe you fasting for it uiese two daies. 
" Kate. I tell thee viUaiqe, He tear the flesh off ^^V 

rhy face and eate it» aad thou prate to me \jbm. 
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What, did he marry me lo famish me? 

Beggars, that come unto my father's door, 

Uprtii entreaty, have a present alms ; 

If not, elsewhere they meet with charity: 

But I, — who never knew how to entreat, 

Nor never needed that I should entreat,— 

Am starv'd for meat, giddy for lack of sleep ; 

With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed: 

And that which spites me more than all these wants^ 

He does it under name of perfect love ; 

As who should say, — if I should sleep^ or eat, 

'Twere deadly sickness, or else present death.-— 

I pr*ythee go, and get me some repast; 

I care not what, so it be wholesome food. 

Gru. What say you to a neat's foot? 

Xat/i, 'Tis passing good; I pr'ythee let me have il 

" San. Here comes my maister now : heele course you. 
** JEiiter Ferando vjith a piece of meate upon hu dagger poaU^ ^ 

Polidor v)ith him. 

" Ftran. See here, Kate, I have provided meate for thee: . 

" Here, take it : what, is 't not worthy thanks ? 
" Go, sirba, take it away againe, you shall be 
" Thankful for the next you hare. 
Kate. Why, I thanke you for it. 

Feran. Nay, now 'tis not worth a pin: go, surha, and tat^^^'^ 
hence, I say. 

** San. Yes, sir. He can-ie it hence : Maister, let hir 
" Have none ; for she can fight, as hungry as she is. 

**Po/. I pray you, sir, let it stand; for ile eat 
*' Some with her mysclfe. 

** Feran. Well, sirha, set it downe againe. 

" Kate. Nay, nay, I pray you, let him take it hence, 
" And keepe it for your own diet, for ile none j 
•' lie nere be beholding to you for your meate : 
•* I tel thee flatlv here unto thv teeth, 
" Thou shalt not keepe me nor feed me as thou list, 
'• For I will home againc imto my father's house. 

" Feran. I, when y* are meeke and gentle, but not before: 
* I know your stomacke is not yet come downe, 
" Therefore no man-el thou canst not eat : 
'* And I will go unto your father's house. 
'• Come Polidor, let us go in againe ; 
*' And Kate come in with us : I know, ere long, 
** That tliou and I shall lovingly agree.** 

The circumstance of Ferando bringing meat to Katharine ^ 
the point of his dagger, is a ridicide on Marlowe's TamburUiiWi 
^ho treats Bajazet in tlie same manner. Steepen*. 
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Gru, I fear, it is too cholerick a meat:*-^ 
Kow say you to a fat tripe, finely broil'd? 

Kath. I like it well ; good Gnimio, fetch it me. 

Gru, I cannot tell ; I fear, 'tis cholerick. 
What say you to a piece of beef, and mustard? 

ICath, A dish that I do love to feed upon. 

Gru, Ay, but the mustard is too hot a little.* 

Kath, Why, then the beef, and let the mustard rest. 

Gru, Nay, then I will not ; you shall have the mus* 
tard. 
Or else you get no beef of Grumio. 
. £dth. Then both, or one, or any thing thou wilt. 

Gru, Why, then the mustard without the beef. 

Kath, Go, get thee gone, thou false deluding slave, 

IB tats him^ 
That feed'st me with the very name of meat: 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my misery ! 
Go, get thee gone, I say. 

JBw^^'Petruchio with a dish of meat; and Hortensio. 
Fet, How fares my Kate? What, sweeting, all amort?* 

• I fear 9 it it too cholerick a meat/] So, before : 
<' And I expressly am forbid to touch it ; 
** For it engenders choler.** 

The editor of the second folio arbitrarily reads— too pfUegTna* 
tiei a meat ; which has been adopted by all the subsequent edi- 
tors. Maloiw. 

Thouffh I have not displaced the oldest reading, that of the 
second rolio may be right. It prevents the repetition otchderici, 
and preserves its meaning ; for phlegmatic^, irregularly derived 
from ^xry/uoTm, might anciently have been a word in physical use, 
signifying inflammatory, as phlegmonous is at present. Steevent, 

9 Ay, but the mmtard is too hot a little.'] This is agreeable to 
the doctrine of the times. In The Glass of Hum^s, no date, 
p. 60, it is said, ** But note here, that the first diet is not only 
in avoiding superfluity of meats, and siu*fcit8 of drinks, but also 
iQ eschewmg such as are most obnoxious, and least agreeable 
with our happy temperate state ; as for a cholerick man to ab- 
stain firom all salt, scorched, dry meats, from m,ustard, and such 
like things as will agg^vate his malignant humours," &c. 

So Petruchio before ofcijects to the over-roasted mutton. Mee^ 

^ — What, sweeting, all amort!] This gallicism if comitt 

to many of the old plays. So, in Wily Beguiled: j 

«* Why how now, Sophos, all amort T* 1 

Again, in Ram, Alley ^ or Merry Tricks^ 1611 : ^ 
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Hor. Mistress, what cheer? 

Kuth. 'Faith, as cold as can be.. 

Ptt, Pluck up thy spirits, look cheerfully upon me. 
Here, love; thou se^'st how clili^^ent I am, 
To dress tliy meat myself, and brinj.!^ it thee: 

[•SVv.9 ihi dish on a table, 
1 am sure, sweet Kate, this kindness merits thanks. 
What, not a word? Nay then, tliou lov'st it not; 
And all my pains is sorted to no proof:*—— 
Here, take away this dish. 

Ka*h. Pray you, let it stand. 

Ptt. The poorest ser\ice is repaid with thanks; 
And so sliall mine, before you touch the meat. 

Kuth, 1 thank you, sir. 

//or. Sijjjnior Petruchio, fyl you are to blame! 
Come, mistress Kate, I Ml bear you company. 

Pet, Eat it up all, Hortensio, if thou lov'st me.— 

[Jlaide, 
Much good do it unto thy gentle heart! 
Kate, eat apace : — And now, my honey love, 
Will we return unto thy father's house; 
And revel it as bravely as the best, 
With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and farthingales, and things;* 
With scarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery. 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery. 

" Ay hat all amort! What 's the matter?" Stecvens, 
That is, all sunk and dispirited. Malone. 

2 And all my pains is sorted to no proof :'\ And all my labour has 
ended in nothing", or pnyved nothhig-. " We tried an experiment, 
but it jorW not." Bacon- Johnson. 

^ farthingales^ and things ;] Tliough things is a poor word, 

yet I have no belter, and perhaps the author had not another that 
would rhyme. I once thought to transpose the words ringt and 
things i but it would make little improvement, yohnson. 

However poor the word, the poet must be answerable for it, 
as he had used it before. Act II, sc. v, when the rhyme did not 
force it upon him. 

We ivill have rings and things, and fine array. 
Again, in Tlie Tragedy of Hoffman^ 1632 : 

" 'Tis true that I am poor, and yet have things y 
" And golden rings," &c. 
A /A//:^ls a. tvifie too inconsiderable lo d^a^ne ^\»v)cK'jc\^^^ ^\'^- 
crJuunation, Steevens, 
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What, hast thou din'd ? The tailor stays thy leisurcp 
To deck thy body with his rufRing treasure.* 

Enter Tailor. 
Come, tailor, let us see these ornaments;' 

Enter Haberdasher.* 
Lay forth the gown.— What news with you, sir? 



* -^— triM his ruffling treawre^l '^^^^ is the reading of the old 
copy, which Mr. Pope changed to ruttUng^ 1 think, without ne- 
cessity. Our author has indeed in another play — " Prouder than 
rtutiing, in unpaid-for silk;" but ruffling is sometimes used in 
nearlj the same sense. Thus, in Kitig Lear: 

" — the high winds 

" Do sorely ruffle.** 
There clearly the idea of noise as well as turbulence is annexed ' 
to the word. A ruffler in our author's time signified a noity and 
turbulent swaggerer ; and the word ruffling may here be applied 
in a kindred sense to dress. So, in King Henry F/, P. II : 

«• And his proud wife, high-minded Eleanor, 

*• That ruffles it with such a troop of ladies, 

" As strangers in the court take her for queen." 
Ag^in, more appositely, in Camden's Remaines^ 1605 : ** There 
was a nobleman merry conceited and riotously given, having 
lately sold a manor of a hundred tenements, came ruffling into 
the court in a nevy sute, saying, Am not I a mightie man that 
beare an hundred houses on my backe." 

Boyle speaks of the ruffling of silk, and ruffled is used by so late 
an author as Addison in tlie sense of plaited; In which last sigpni- 
fication perhaps the word ruffling should be understood here. Pe- 
tnichio has just before tolcT Katharine that she " should revel it 
with ruffs and cuffs ;'* from the former of which words, ruffled^ 
in the sense of plaited, seems to be derived. As ruffling tliere« 
fore may be understood either in this sense, or that first suggest- 
ed, (which I incline to think the true one) I have adhered to tlie 
reading of the old copy. 

To the examples already given in support of the reading of the 
old copy, may be added this very apposite one from Lyly*s £«- 
phues and his England, 1580: " S'h^ll I ruffle in new devices, with 
chains, Vf'iih bracelets, yv'\th rings, with roabes?** 
Again, in Drayton's Battaile of Jgincourt, 1627: 

" With ruffling banners, that do brave the sky." Malone. 

* Come, tailor, let us see these ornaments f'\ In our poet's time, 
women's gowns were usually made by men. So, in the Epistle 
to the Ladies, prefixed to Euphues and his England, by Jolm Lyly, 
1580 : " If a t ay lor maie your gorMu too little, you cover hU iaNaJ*. 
with a broad stomacher; if too great, \vnY\aTvwT\\\ieTc^^"^€v^V^\ 
if too short, with k fair guard ; if too \oi\g, m\\i «l ^^^^ ^^sCi^ssk- 

ing." Ma/one. 
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I 

llab. Here is the cap your worship did bespeak.-— 



* Er.ter H-iber'^anher,'] Thus, in tljc original play: 

" Stin. Master, the haberdasher has brought my mistris home 
hir ran here. 

*' Feri/n. Come hither, sirha: what have you there ? 

•* H iber. A velvet cap, sir, and it please you. 

•* Feran Who spoke for it ? Didst thou, Kate? 

"Kate. AV^hat if I did? Come hither, sirha, g-ive me the cap; 
ile see if it v.ill fit me. \_She teta it on her head, 

" Feran. O monstrous! why it. becomes thee not. 
** Let me see it, Kate: here, sirha, take it hence ; 
*• This cap is out of fashion quite. 

" Kate. The fashion is good inough : belike you mean to make 
a foolo of me. 

** Feran. Why true, he means to make a fbole of thee, 
*' To have thee put on such a curtald cap: 
" Sirha, begone with it. 

" Enter the Taylor, with a gowne. 

" San. Here is the Taylor too with my mistris gowne. 

"Feran. Let me see it, Taylor: What, with cuts and jags? 
** Sounes, thou vilaine, thou hast spoil'd the gowne. 

" Taylor. Why, sir, I made it as your man gave me directions 
•* You may read tlie note here. 

"Feran. Come hither, sirha: Taylor, read the note. 

" Taylor. Item, a faire round compass'd cape. 

" San. I, that 's true. 
Taylor. And a large truncke sleeve. 
San. That *s a lie malster; I said two truncke sleevq^i. 

" Feran. Well, sir, g^ forward. 

** TaAor. Item, a loose-bodied g^wne. 

" San. Maister, if ever I said loose bodies gowne, 
** Sew me in a seame, and beat me to death 
** With a bottom of broi^Tie thred. 

** Taylor. I made it as the note bade me. 

** San. I say the note lies in his throate, and thou too, an thou 
sayest it. 

** Taylor. Nay, nay, ne'er be so hot, sirha, for I feare you not. 

** San. Doost tliou heare, Taj lop ? thou hast braved many men: 
" Brave not me. Th'ast fac'd many men. 

•• Taylor. Wei, sir. 

** San. Face not me : I 'le neither be fac'd, nor braved, at thy 
hands, I can tell thee. 

•* Kate. Come, come, I like the fashion of it well inough ; 
•* Heere 's more adoe than needes ; I le have it, I ; 
" And if you do not like it, hide your eies : 
•* I tiiinke I shall have nothing, by your will. 

"Feran. Go, I say, and take it up for your maister's use ! 
*' San. Soijihs villaine, not for thy Vvfe*, \.ovLt\\\\.TVQ\.-. 
'Sounsy take up my mistris gowne to Vaa xaai^x^tx** \x*Ov 



cc 
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Pet. Why, this was moulded on a porringer;" 
A velvet dish ; — ^fy, fy ! 'tis lewd and filthy : 
Why, 'tis a cockle, or a walnutshell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap; 
Away with it, come, let me have a bigger. 

Kath, I '11 have no bigger; this doth fit the time, 
And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 

Pet. When you are gentle, you shall have one too. 
And not till then. 

Hor. That will not be in haste. [Mide. 

Kath. Why, sir, I trust, I may have leave to speak;' 
And speak I will ; I am no child, no babe : 

"Feran. Well, sir, what 's your conceit of it ? 

** San. I have a deeper conceit in it tlian you think for. Take 
up my mistris gowne to his maistei's use ! 

** Ftran. Taylor, come hither; for this time make it: 
•* Hence againe, and He content thee for thy paines. 

** Taylor. I thanke you, sir. \Exit Taylor. 

** Feran. Come, Kate, wee now will go see thy father's house^ 
" Even in these honest meane abiliments ; 
•* Our purses shall be ricli, our garments plaine, 
'• To shrowd our bodies from the winter rage ; 
" And that 's inough, what should we care for more ? 
" Thy sisters, Kate, to-morrow must be wed, 
** And I liave promised them thoti should'st be there : 
•* The morning is well up ; let 's haste away ; 
*• It will be nine a clocke ere we come there. 

** Kate. Nine a clocke ! why 'tis already past two in the after- 
noon, by al the clockes in th^ towne. 

" Feran. I say 'tis but nine'a clocke in the morning. 

*• Kate. I say 'tis two a clocke in the aflenioone. 

*• Feran. It shall be nine then ei*e you go to your fathers : 
" Come backe againe ; we will not go to day : 
" Nothing but crossing me stil ? 
«* lie have you say as I doe, ere I goe. [^Exeunt omnei. Stecoeng. 

7 on a porringer;] The same thought occurs in Kin^ Henry 
VIII: •* — raird upon me till her pink'd potringer fell off her 
head." Steevens. 

8 Why, sir, I trust, I may have leave to speak; &c.] Shakspeare 
has here copied nature with great skill. Petruchio, by frighten- 
ing, starving, and overwatching his wife, had tanicd her into 
gentleness and submission. And the audience expects to hear 
no more of tlie shrew : when on her being crossed, vw \\\t w>C\Oi& 
of fashion and Bnery, the roost inveterate ibWy o^ \\\e ^^tl^ 5^^ 
Hies out again, though for the last time, itltO i\\ VXx<^ \\\\.<iTWge«W& •* 

rage of her nature. fTardurttm. 
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Your betters have endur'd me say my mind; 
And, if you cannot, best you stop your ears. 
My tongue Vill tell the anger of my heart ; 
Or else my heart, concealing it, will break : 
And, rather than it shall, I will be free 
Even to the uttermost, as I please, in words. 

Pet, Why, thou say'st true; it is a paltry cap, 
A custard-coffin,' a bauble, a silken pie: 
I love thee well, in that thou lik*st it not. 

Kath, Ix)ve me, or love me not, I like the cap; 
And it I will have, or I will have none. 

Pet. Thy gown ? why, ay :— Come, tailor, let us sec * 
O mercy, God! what masking stuff is here? 
What 's this? a sleeve? 'tis like a demi-cannon: 
What! up and down, carv'd like an apple-tart? 
Here 's snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slashy 
Like to a censer^ in a barber's shop: 

V A cti^orti-coffiii,] A coffin was the ancient culinary term f 
the raised crust of a pie or custard. So, in Ben Jonson's Su^ 
of Nev)s: 

«« __ if you spend 

« The red deer pies in your house, or sell them forth, si 
<< Cast so, tliat I may have their cqffina all 
"Retum»d," &c. 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Masque of Gypsies Metamorphosed i 

•* And coffirCd in crust, 'till now she was hoary.*' 
Ben Jonson, in Tiis Barthoiotnev) Fair, has a similar term for 
woman's cap : *• — for all her velvet custard on her head." 

* Stetver, 

Again, in a receipt to bake lampreys. MS. Book ofCooier 
Temp. Hen. 6: 

" — and then cover the coffyn, but save a litell hole to blow iir 
the coJFyn, with thy mouth, a gode blast ; and sodenly stoppe, tli 
the wyride 'abyde witbynne to ryse up the coffyn that it falle no 
down." Douce. 

1 — — censer — "] Censers in barber's shops are now disused, h\ 
they may easily be imagined to have been vessels which, for t^ 
emission of the smoke, were cut with great number and varieti< 
of interstices. Johnson. 

In King Henry VI, P. II, DoU calls the beadle " thou thin m« 
in a censer.** Malone. 

I learn from an ancient print, that these censers resembled i 
shape our modem brasieres. They had pierced convex cover 
and stood on feet. They not only served to sweeten a barber 
shop, but to keep his water warm, and dry his cloths on. Sc 
note on JTm^ JBeray IF, P. II. Act V, sc. iv. Steemetu, 
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Why, what) o' devil's name, tailor, callst thou this? 
Hor, I see, she 's like to have neither cap nor gown. 

Tod. Tou bid mc make it orderly and well. 
According to the fashion, and the time. 

J'et, Marry, and did; but if you be remember'di 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. 
Go, hop me over every kennel home, 
For you shall hop without my custom, sir: 
I 'U none of it; hence, make your best of it. 

£iuh, I never saw a better-fash ion 'd gown. 
More quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable: 
Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 

Fet. Why, true; he means to make a puppet of 
thee. 

Tai. She says, your worship means to make a puppet 
of her. 

Pet. O monstrous arrogance I Thou liest, thou thread, 
Thou thimble,* 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail, ^ 
Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter cricket thou :«- 
Brav'd in mi^e own house witli a skein of thread! 
•-«Away, thou ragK thou quantity, thou remnant; 
Or 1 shall so be-nietc thee* with thy yard, 
' As thou shait think on pradng whilst thou liv'st! 
1 tell thee, I, that thou hast marr'd her gown. 

Tai. Your worship i^<teeiv'd ; the gown is made 
Just as my master haMErectioni 
Grumio gave order how it should be done. 

Ch^, I gave him no order, I gave him the stuff. 

Tai. But how did you devre it should be made ? 

Chni, Marry, sir, witli needle and thread. 

Tai. But did you not request to have^it cut? 

Gru. Thou hast faced many things.* 



thou thread. 



Jium thimble,'] We should only read : 

O mofutrout arrogance / thou liest, thou thimble. 
He calls him afterwards — a skein of thread. Ritton. 

The tailor's trade, Iiaving an appearance of effeminacy, has 
always been, among the rugged English, liable to sarcasms and 
contempt. Johnson. 

s ...-. 6e-mete — -] i. e. be-measure thee. SteeDen«. m 

VOL, vx» L 
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Tai. I have. 

Gru. Face not me: thou hast braved many men:' 
brave not me ; I will neither be faced nor braved. I say 
unto thee«— >1 bid thy master cut out the gown; but. I did 
not bid him cut it to pieces:* ergoy thou liest.^ 

Tai, Why, here is the note of the fashion to testify. 

Pet. Read it. 

Gru. The note lies in his throat, if he say I said so. 

Tai. Ifn/irtmisy a loose -bodied gown: 

Gru, Master, if ever I said loose-bodied gown,^ se 
me in the skirts of it, and beat me to death with a bot 
torn of brown thread: I said, a gown. 

J^et, Proceed. .,- 

Tai. JVii/i a small com/jas8*d cafie;^ 

Gru, I confess the cape. 



^ — faced many thinf's.'] i. e. turned up many gowns, &< 
\\\X\\ facings^ &c. So, m King Henry I V : 
" To face the garnieni of rebellion 
* " With somS iiive colour." Steevens, 



* — braved many 7?ien;']^i. e. made many men Jine. 
Was the ancient term for elegance of dress. Stdhen*. 

^ — — but idld not bid him, cut it f o /ftr>c» .0 J'This scene appear":^ 
to have been borrowed from a story of Sir Philip Caulthrop, andf 
John Drakes, a silly shoemaker of Norwich, which is related in ' 
Leigh^s Accidence of dmwrie, and in Camden's Remained. J^ouc^* 

7 ..... loose-bodied ^own,"] I ihrm^he joke is impaired, uij^ess 
' we read with the origins^ play anjkdy quoted — a loose-bodf* 

gown. It appears, however, that Toose-brndied g^owns were the 
dress of harlots. Thus, in The Michadma* Term, by Middle- 
Ion, 1607 : " Dost dream of virginity iK)w ? remember a lane' 
bodied gown, wench, and let it fo." Steevens. 

See Dodsley's OldPlqyt, Vol. II|^ p. 479, edit. 1780. JReed, 

8 — a sm.all cflfmpass'^ cape ;] A cainpait^d cape is a round 
cajie. To compass is to come round. Johnson* ^ 

Thus in Troilus and Cressida, a circular bow. window is called 
a — co^npass^d window. 

Slubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuses, 1565, gives a most elaborate 
description of the t^-ovvns ot* women ; and adds, **..Some have eapu 
i*eaching down to the midst of their backs, faced with velret, or 
else with some fine wrought tafiata, at tlie least, fringed about^ 
very bravely.*' Steevens. 

So, in the Register of Mr. Henslowe, proprietor of the Rose 
T7jeatrc, (a manuscript) " 3 of 3^^^^ 1594. \*e.Tv\.,\SL^Tv ^N<^\c\»ns.t 
gowne of villct in gruyne, with a veVvtt caj>e Vcc^TcJA^ict^ n^'Qsv 
middles, for xxxvi s." Mahni. 
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Tai. With a trunk sleeve; «- 



Gini, I cqpfess two sleeves. 
Tai. The sleeves curioiuly cut. 
Pet. -Ay, there 's the villainy. 

Gru. Error i' the bill, sir ; error i' the bill. I com* 
manded ^e sleeves should be cut out, and sewed up 
again ; and that I '11 prove upon thee, though thy little 
finger be armed in a thimble. 

Tai, This is true, that I say ; an I had thee in place 
'vrhere, thou should'st know it. 

Gru, I am for thee straight: take thou the bill,' give 
xne thy mete -yard,* and spare not me.- 

Hor, God-a-mercy , Grumio 1 then he shall have no odds. 
Pet, Well, sir, in brief, the gown is not for me. 
Gru, You are i' the right, sir; 'tis for my mistress. 
Pet. Go, take it up unto thy master's use. 
Gru, Villain, not for thy life: Take up my mistress* 
^wn for thy master's use ! 

Pet, Why, sir, what's your conceit in that? 
Gru, O, sir, the conceit is deeper than you think for: 
Take up my mistress' gown to his jnaster's use ! 
O, fy, fy, fy! 

Pet, Hortensio, say thou wilt see the tailor paid :— 

[Aside, 
Go take it hence; be gone, and say no more. 

Hot, Tailor, I 'IVpay thee for thy gown to-morrow. 
Take no unkindness of bis hasty words: 
Away, I say ; Jpommttitne to thy master. [Exit Tai. 

Pet, Well, cofn\e, n^K^ate ; we will unto your father's, * 
Even in these honest mean habiliments ; 
Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor: 
* For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as the sun breaKs tlirbiigh the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest haHit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lack, 

• — ta%e thou the bill,] The game quibble between the writ- 
ten bill, and bill the ancient weapon carried by fuot-soldiers, is 
to be met with in TImon of Athens. Steevens. 

I — thy mete-vrtrd',] i. e. thy measuring-yard. So, in THj 
Miseries oflnforc^i Marriage^ 1607 : 

*'Be not B bap between us, or my s^otd 
*' Shall mete thy grave out." Stceocna . 
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Because his feathers are more beautifuH 

Or is the adder better than the eel, * 

Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 

O, no, good Kate ; neither art thou the worse • 

For this poor furniture, and mean array. 

If thou account'st it shame, lay it on mes 

And therefore, frolick ; we will hence forthwith^ 

To feast and sport us at thy Other's house.««« 

Go, call my men, and let us straight to him ; 

And bring our horses unto Long-lane end, 

There will we mount, and thither walk on foot.^-^ 

Liet 's see ; I think, 'tis now some seven o'clock^ 

And well we may come there by dinner time. 

Kath, I dare assure you, sir, 'tis almost two: 
And 'twill be supper time, ere you come there. 

Pet, It shall be seven, ere I go to horse : 
Look, what I speak, or do, or think to do^ 
You are still crossing it.«-Sir8, let 't alone: 
I will not go to-day ; and ere I do, 
It shall be what o'clock I say it is. 

ffor. Why, wA this gallant will command th« sun* 

SCENE IV.» 
Padua. Before Baptista'f Hau»0, 
Enter Tranio, and the Pedant dreaded like Vincentio^ 
Tra. Sir, this is th^ house ;fttptse it^ou that I caU? 

a Exeunt.'] After this exeunt, the character? before whom thp 
play is supposed to be exhibited, have been hitherto introduced 
from the original so often mentioned in the former notes. * 

**Lord. Who »s within there ^ - * 

• " J&titer Senumtt. 

" Asleep a^in ! ^ take ^im easily up, and put him in hip OWP 
apparel again*^ Bufsee you wake hi'm not in any case. 

*' Serv. It shall be done, my lord; come help to bear him 
hence." [ They bear off Sly. Steevens. 

3 I cannot but think that the direction about the Tinker, who 
is always introduced at the end of the Acts, together with tho 
change of the scene, and the proportion of each Act to the rest, 
make it probable that the fifth Act begins here. Johnson. 

' Sir, this is the house f] The old cop^ Yi%&— Sir«. Cwt^cted 
yby Mr. Theobald. Malout' 
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Ped. Ay, what else? and, but I be deceived,'* 
»ig^or Baptista may remember me, 
^ear twenty years ago, in Genoa, where 
IVe were lodgers at the Peg^siis.* 

Tra, *Tis well ; 

Vnd hold your own, in any case, with such 
Vusterity as 'longeth to a father. 

Enter Biondello. 

Ped, I warrant you: But, sir, here comes your boy; 
Twere good, he were school'd. 

Tra, Fear you not him. Sirrah, Biondello, 
STow do your duty throughly, I advise you ; 
Imagine 'twere the right Vincentio. 

Bion, Tut! fear not me. 

Tra, But hast thou done thy errand to Baptista? 

Bion. I told him, that your father was at Venice; 
\nd that you look'd for him this day in Padua. 

Tra, Thou 'rt a tall fellow; hold thee that to drink. 
Here comes Baptista: — set your countenance, sir.— 

Enter Baptista and Lucentio.''^ 
Signior Baptista, you are happily met:— 

* — but / he deceived^] But, in the present instance^ signi- 
ies, vfithout, unlets. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

*' But being chargf'd, we will be still by land." Steevens. 

• We were lodgers at the Pegasus."} Tliis line has in all the edi- 
ions hitherto been given toTranio. But Tranio could with no 
propriety speak this eithemln his assumed or real character. Lu- 
;entio was too young to know any thing of lodging with his fa- 
iier, twenty years before at Genoa : and Tranio must be as much 
XK) young, or very unfit to represent and personate Lucentio. 
I have ventured to place the line to the Pedant, to whom it must 
certainly belong, and is a sequel of what he was before saying. 

Theobald. 
Sbakspeare has taken a sign out of London, and hung it up in 
Padua: 

- " Meet me an hour hence at the sig^ of tlie Pegasus in Cheap- 
lide.*' Return, from Parnassus, 1606: 
Again, in The yealous Lovers, by Randolph, 1632 : 
** A pottle of elixir at the Pegasus, 
«« Bravely carous'd, is more restorative.*' 
Tl* Pegasus is the arms of the Middle-Temple ; and from 
circumstance, became a popular sign. Steenjens, 

7 £/rf^?r Baptista. and Lucentio."] and (^accoY^vxv^V^^^^^^^ 
Wanf, footed and bareheaded. Ritson. 
• L 2 
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Sir, Ito the Pcd.] 

This is the gentleman I told you of; 

I pray you, stand good father to me now, 

Give me Bianca for my patrimony. 

Pcd, Soft, son! — 
Sir, by your leave ; having come to Padua 
To gather in some debts, my son Lucentio 
Made me acquainted with a weighty cause 
Of love between your daughter and himself: 
And, — for the good report 1 hear of you ; 
And for the love he beareth to your daughters 
And she to him,— to stay him not too long, 
I am content, in a good father's care. 
To have him match'd; and, — if you please to liko 
No worse than I, sir, — upon some agreement, 
Me shall you find most ready and most willing* 
With one consent to have her so bestow'd ; 
For curious 1 cannot be with you,* 
Signior Baptista, of whom I hear so well. 

Ba/i. Sir, pardon me in what I have to say;«- 
Your plainness, and your shortness, please me well. 
Right true it is, your son Lucentio here 
Doth love my daughter, and she loveth him, 
Or both dissemble deeply their affections : 
And, therefore, if you say no more than this> 
That like a father you will deal with him. 
And pass my daughter a sufficient dower, ^ 
The match is fully made, and all is done:' 



• Me shall you find most rtady and most toiUing — J The repe«t-^ 
ed word most, is not in the old copy, but was supplied by Sir T^ 
Hanmer, to complete the measure. Steevens, 

• For curious I cannot be w/Mj^ou,] Curious is scrupulous. So^ 
in Holinshed, p. 888 : " The emperor obeying more compaMioa 
than the reason of things, was not curious to condescend to per* 
forme so jjood an office." Again, p. 890: *• — and was not ci»- 
rious to call him to eat with him at his table.** Steevens. 

1 And pass my daughter a sitficient chtver,'] To pass is, in this 
place, synonymous to assure or convey, -^ as it sometimes occurs in 
the covenant of a purchase deed, that the granter has po^r to* 
bargain, sell, 8tc. "and thereby to pass and convey'* the premises 
to the grantee. Jfitson. 

^ -» yjie' match is fully made^ and all u done :^ tVv^ ^q.\^— JuU^. 
rto complete the verse) was insetted \)V Svt T . 'ftwvmet^ hjV^ 
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four son shall have my daug^hter with consent. 

TVa. I thank you, sir. Where then do you know best» 
Ve be affied;^ and such assurance ta'en, 
is shall with either part's agreement stand ? 

JBafi, Not in my house, I^ucentio; for, you know, 
itchers have ears, and I have many servants: 
Asides old Gremib is heark'ning still ; 
Lnd» happily, we might be interrupted.^ 

TTra, Then at my lodging, an it like you, sir:' 
liere doth my father lie ; and there, this night, 
Ve '11 pass the business privately and well: 
end for your daughter by your servant here, 
ly boy shall fetch the scrivener presently, 
""he worst is this,— .that, at so slender warning, 
'ou 're like to have a thin and slender pittance. 

Bafi, It likes me well: — Cambio, hie you home, 
Lnd bid Bianca make her ready straight; 
Lnd, if you will, tell what hath happened: 
^ucentio's father is arriv'd in Padua, 
knd how she 's like to be Lucentio's wife. 

Luc. I pray the gods she may, with all my heart!* 

TVa, Dally not with the gods, but get thee gone.'' 

^g^t have justified his emendation by a foregoing passage in 
bis comedy: 

** Nathaniel's coat, sir, was not Julfy made.** Stee^iau. 

9 We be affieds] i. e. betrothed. So, in KiJig Htwy VJ, P. II: 
** For daring to affy a mighty lord 
*• Unto the daughter of a worthless king." Steevene. 

* And, happily, vie might be. interrupetd.'\ Thus the old copy. 
ifr. Pope reads : * 

And haply then <wf m.ighi be interrvtted. Steeveru» 
Mappily, in Shakspeare's time, signified accidentally, as well as 
ortunately. It is leather surprising, that an editor should be guihy 
»f so g^oss a corruption of his author's language, for the sake of 
nodernizing hie orthography. Tyrvohitt. 

B »-» an it like you, sir :] The latter word, which is not in the 
4d copy, was added by the editor of the second folio. MaUme, 

• Luc. I pray &c.] In the old copy this line is by mistake g^ven 
jO BiondeUo. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

•7 D^y not with the gods, but get thee* gone.'] Here the old copy 
ylds-— JTnfrr Peter. Hiteon. 

'^'^get thee gone."] It seems odd managemeTvttOTRsiSRft V^i'c.^ci- 
io^cuthsre fw nothing that appears, but \]U»1Ym^ mv| Tt*uru 
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Signior Daptista, shall T lead the way ? 
Welcome! one mess is like to be your cheer: 
Come, sir ; we '11 better it in Pisa. 

Bafi, I follow you. 

[Exeunt Tra. Fed. and Bir. 

Bion, Cambio.— 

Luc, What say'st thmi, Biondello? 

Dion. You saw my master wink and lau^j^h upon you? 

Luc, Biondello, what of that? 

Bion, 'Faith nothing; but he has left me here behindi 
to expound the meaning or moral' of his signs and to- 
kens. 

Luc. I pray thee, moralize them. 

Bion, Then thus. Baptista is safe, talking with the 
deceiving father of a deceitful son. 

Luc, And what of him? 

Bion, His daughter is to be brought by you to the 
supper. 

Luc, And then ? — 

^1071. The old priest at saint Luke's church is at your 
command at all hours. 

Luc. And what of all this ? 

Bion, I cannot tell; except* they are busied about ft 
counterfeit assurance : Take you assurance of her, cum 
privihgio ad irnfirimendum solum i"^ to the church;*— take 
the priest, clerk, and some sufficient honest witnesses: 
If this be not that you look for, I have no more to say. 
But, bid Bianca farewel for ever and a day. [Going. 

again five linc« low«r. It would be better, I think, to suppose 
that he lingers upon the stage, till the rest are gone, in order to 
talk with Biondello in private. Tjrwhitt. 

I have availed myself of the regulation proposed by Mr. Tyt- 
whitt. Steevens. 

* — or moral—] i. e. the secret purpose. Malone, 

* I cannot tell; except — ] The first folio reads expect. Maloiie, 
Except is the reading of the second folio. Expects says Mr. 

Malone, means — wait the event. Steevens. 

* — ^ cum privilegio ad impf-imendum sol^m .•] It is scarce ne- 
cessary to observe, that these are the words which commonly 
were put on books where an exclusive right had been graifted to 
particular persons for printing them. Heed. 

^ -^^to the church f] i. c. go to the c\i\icc\^, %i.c, T^=ujKttt. 
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Luc, Hear'st thou, Biondello? 

Bion. I cannot tarrf : I knew a wencli married in an 
smoon as she went to ttlc garden for parsley to stuff 
abbit; and so may you, sir; and so adieu, sir. My 
ster hath appointed me to go to saint Luke's, to bid 
priest be ready to come against you come with your 
ifpdix. • l£xU. 

Luc. I may, and will, if she be so contented : 
s will be pleas'd, then wherefore should I doubt? 
p what hap may, I '11 roundly go about her; 
(hall go hard, if Cambio go widiout her. [JExtV.' 

• 

Exit.'] Here, in the original play, the Tinker speaks agaia^ 

the scene continues thus : 

SUe. Sim, must they be married now } 

Lord. I, my lord. 

^ Enter Ferando, and Kate, and Sander. 
Slie. Looke, Sim^ the foole is come againe now. 
Feran. Sirha, go fetch our horses forth; and bring them to 
backe-g^te presently. 

San. I wil, sir, I warrant you. \Eicit San. 

Feran. Come, Kate: the moone shines cleere to-nig^t, me- 
kes. 
Ktxte. The moone; M'hy husband you are deceived ; it is the 

Feran. Yet againe } come backe againe ; it shall be the moone 

we come at your fathers. 

Eate. Why lie say as you say ; it is the moone. 

Feran. lesus, save the florious moone! 

Kate. lesuf, save the glorious moone! 

Feran. I am glad, Katf, your stomacke is conae downe; 

mow it well thou knowst it is the sun, 

It I did tri^ to see if thou wouldst speake, 

nd crosse me now as thou hast done hefdtt : 

id trust me, Katet^idat thou not namde tlie iiioone« 

'e had gone ba^e againe as sure as death* 

It soft, who 's this that 's coming here ' 

<' Enter the Duke of Cestus alone, 
nuke. Thus al alone from Cestus am I come, 
id left my princely court, and noble traine, 

> come to Athens, and in this disguise 

> see what course my son Aurelius takes. 

It stay; here 's some it may be travels thither: 
)od sir, can you direct me the way to Athens? 

' [Feran. speaks to the old man' 
H speech is very partially and incorrectly quoted by Mr. Pbp« 
. 131. Steevene^ i 
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SCENE V. 
A fiubliit Road. 

Kntcr Petrvchio, Katharina, and Hortensio. 

Pet, Come on, o' God's name ; onqe more toward our 
father's. * • 

Good Lord, how bright and goodly shines the moon ! 

Kath, The moon! the sun; it is not moonlight now. 

Pet, I say, it is the moon that shines so bright. 

Kath, I know, it is the sun that shines so bright. 

Pet, Now, by my mother's son, and that 's myself^ 
It shall be moon, or star, or what 1 list, 
Or ere I journey to your father's house :— 
Go on, and fetch our horses back again.— 
Evermore cross'd, and cross'd ; nothing but cross'd I 

hor. Say as he says, or we shall never go. 

Kath, Forward, I pray, since we have come so £u*i 
And be it moon, or sun, or what you please: 
And if you please to call it a rush candle, 
Henceforth 1 vow it shall be so for me. 

Pet, I say, it is the moon. 

Kath, I know it is.* 

Pet, Nay, then you lie ; it is the blessed sun.' 

Kath, Then, God be bless'd, it is the blessed sun:— 
But sun it is not, when you say it is not ; 
And the moon changes, even as your mind. 
What you will have it nam'd, even that it is; 
And so it shall be so,* for Katharine. « 

t 

4 I knovs it ».] The old copy redundantly reads— I know it le 
the moon. Steeveru. * 

The humour of this scene bears a very striking resemblance tc 
what Mons. Bemier tells us of the Mogul Omri^, who continu. 
ally bear in mind the Persian proverb : " If the King saith a-"^ 
noon-day it is night, you are to behold the moon and the stars.^* 
HUtory of The Mogul Empire^ Vol. IV, p. 45. Dou<x, 

5 — it is the bletsed sun .-J For is the old copy lias in, Cac^ 
rected in the second folio. Malone. 

• And so it shall be so,] A modem editor very plausibly reads • 

And so it shall be. Sir. Af alone. 
Read: 

And so it shall be still, for Katharine, JRitson. 



/ 
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* 

Hor, Petruchio, go thy ways; the fieW is won. 
. Pet, Well, forward, fori^rd: thus the bowl should 

• run, * 

And not unluckily against the bias. — 
But soft; what company is coming here?^ 

jBwfer ViNCENTio, in a travelling dreaa. 
Good-morrow, gentle mistress: Where away? — 

ITo Viif. 
Tell me, sweet Kate,^ and tell me truly too, 
Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewoman? 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks! 
What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty, • 
As those two eyes become that heavenly face?— 



^ But 9<^i what compare is coming here?"] The pronoun — what, 
^vhich is wanting in the old copy, I have inserted by the advice 
of Mr. Ritson, whose punctuation and supplement are couute- 
xuinced by the corresponding passage in tlie elder play : 

" But soft, who 's this that 's coming here ?*' 
See p. 129. Steevens. 

8 Tell me, sweet Kate,"] In the first sketch of this play, printed 
In 1607, we find two speeches in this place worth presen'ing, and 
^eemin^ to be of the hand of Shakspeare, though the rest of that 
play is far inferior : , 

Fair lovely maiden, young and affable, 
" More clear of hue, and far more beautiful 
" Than precious sardonyx, or purple rocks 
Of amethists, or glistering hyacinth — 
— — Sweet Katharine, this lovely woman — 
" Kath. Fair lovely lady, bright and chrystalline. 
Beauteous and stately as the eye-trajn'd bird ; 
** As glorious a^the morning wash'd witli dew. 

Within whose eyes she takes her dawning beams, 
" And gold^ summer sleeps upon thy cheeks. 
" Wrap up thy radiations in some clouxl, 

Lest that thy beauty make this stately town 
" Unliabitable as the burning zone, 
" With sweet reflections of thy lovely face.*' Pope. 
An attentive reader will perceive in this speech several words 
which are employed in none of the legitimate plays of Shakspeare. 
Snch, I beUeve, are sardonyx ^ hyacinth, eye-train^ d, radiations, and 
especially unhabitable; our poet generally using inhabitable in its 
'^Ona, as in King Richard II: 

** Or any other ground inhabitable.^* 
V^ese instances may serve as some slight proofs, that the former 
piece was not the work of Shakspeare : but I have since observed, 
that Mr. Pope had changed inhabitable into iinhabitablc Ste««i«' 
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Fair lorely maid, once more good day to thee:-« 
Sweet Kate, embrace her fiyr her beauty's sake. 

Hot, 'A will make the man mftd, to make tf woman* 
of him. 

Kath, Young budding Yirgin, fair, and freali^ and 8wcet> 
Whither away; or where is thy abode ?^ 
Happy the parents of so &ir a child ; 
Happier the man, whom favourable stars 
Allot thee for his lovely bed-fellow!* 

Pet, Why, how now, Kate I 1 hope thou art not mad: 
This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, withered; 
And not a maiden, as thou say'st he is. 

Kath, Pardon, old father, my mistaking eyes^ 
That have been so bedaz^ed with the sun, 
That every thing 1 look on seemeth green :^ 

^ — — to make a Kocnnan — >] The old copy reads— f^ womaa. 
Corrected by the editor of the second folio. Malone, 

1 — where h thy abode?'] Instead of yuhere^ the printer of the 
old copy inadvertently repeated whither. Corrected in the second 
IblJo. Malont, 

3 Happy the parents of so fair a child; 
Happier the man, vohotn favourable stars 
Allot thee for his lovely bedfellav)/] This is borrowed fltxtt 
Golding^s translation of OTid*s Metamorphoses, Book IV, edit. 
1587, p. 56: 

" right happie foike are they 

'* By whome thou camst into this world ; right happie is 

(I say) 
" Thy mother and thy sister too (if anie be) : good hap 
"That woman had that was thy nurse, and gave thy 

mouth hir pap. * 

** But far above all other far, more blisse than these is 

shee 
" Whome thou thy wife and bed-fellow, voiichsafest for 
to bee.** 
I shoTild add, however, that Ovid borrowed his ideas firom the 
sixth Book of the Odyssey, 154, &c. 

'' Of xi 9 \^t^ivi ^^i<ru; •uovo iyeiynrat," SteevCfu. 

^ TTiat every thing I look on «f emctK green ;^ ^^v^%s«'« obaer- 
r»tJona on the phsenomena o£ ualxwe wc^Ntrs %r«,v»^V^« 'WViKfik 
iKM sot long: in the 8UiiahMke,tkieft\»wM«^^^{wXAHv^ 
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Now I perceive, thou art a reverend father ; 
Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad mistaking. 

JPet, Do, good old grandsire; and, withal, make known 
Which way thou travellest: if along ^vith us, 
We shall be joyful of thy company. 

Vin, Fair sir, — and you my merry mistress,* — 
That with your strange encounter much amaz'd me ; 
My name is calPd — Vincentio; my dwelling«-Pisa ; 
And bound I am to Padua ; there to visit 
A son of mine, which long I have not seen. ^ 

Pet, What is his name ? 

Vin, Lucentio, gentle sir. 

PeL Happily met; the happier for thy son. 
And now by law, as well as reverend age, 
I may entitle thee — my loving father ; 
The sister to my wife, this gentlewoman. 
Thy son by this hath married : Wonder not. 
Nor be not griev'd; she is of good esteem, 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth ; 
Beside, so qualified as may beseem 
The spouse of any noble gentleman. 
Let me embrace with old Vincentio : 
And wander we to see thy honest son. 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 

Vin. But is this true ? or is it else your pleasure, 
Like pleasant travellers, to break a jest 
Upon the company you overtake ? 

Hor, I do assure thee, father, so it is. 

Pet, Come, go along, and "^ee the tinith hereof; 
For our first merriment hath%fede thee jealous. 

• [Exeunt Pet. Kath. and ViK. 

Hor: Well, Petruchio, this hath put me in heart. 
JIave to my widow ; and if she be froward. 
Then hast thou taught Horteni^io to be untoward ; [-Ex?V. 



ten appear tinged with green. The reason is assigned by man^ 
of the writers on opticks. Btachtone. 

* — ^ tnittress,'] is here used as a trisyllable. Steeven*. 
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ACT V SCENE I. 

Padua. Before Lucentio's House, 

Enter on one aide Biondello, Lucentio, and Bianca; 
Ghemio walking on the other side, 

Bion, Softly and swiftly, sir ; for the priest is ready. 

Luc, I fly, Biondello: but they may chance to need 
thee at home, therefore leave us. 

Bion, Nay, faith, 1*11 see the church o' your back; 
and then come back to my master as soon as I can.^ 

[Exeunt Luc. Bian. izn</ Bion. 

Gre. I marvel Cambio comes not a}l this while. 

Enter Petruchio, Katharina, Vincektio, 

and Mtendants, 
Pet^ Sir, here *s the door, this is Lucentio*6 house, 
IVIy father's bears more toward the market-place ; 
Thither must I, and here I leave you, sir. 

Vin, You shall not choose but drink before you go; 
I think, I shall command your welcome here. 
And, by all likelihood, some cheer is toward. [Knocks, 
Gre, They 're busy within, you were best knock louder. 

Enter Pedant abovcy at a window, 

Ped, What 's he, tliat knocks as he would beat down 
the gate? 

Vin, Is signior Lucentio within, sir? 

Ped, He 's witliin, sir, but not to be spoken withal. 

Vin, What if a man bring him a hundred pound or 
two, to make merry withal ? • 

s .— — and then come back to •my master tu soon as I can,"] The 
editions all agree in reading mistress; but what mistress was^ 
Biondello t6 come back tor he must certainly mean — "Nay, 
faith, sir, I must see you in the church ; and then for fear I 
should be wanted, I 'U run back to wait on Tranio, who at pre- 
sent personates you, and whom therefore I at present acknow* 
ledge for my master .^^ Theobald. 

Probably an M was only written in the MS. See p. 44. 

The same mistake has happened again in this scene : " Didst 

thou never see thy mistress' father, Vincentio?" The present 

emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, who observes rightly, 

that by ''master^'* Biondello means V\\a ^teXcti^fed Tsv^'sXet* Tic^- 

fiio. Jkfa^one. 
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Ped. Keep jrour huiKked pouiids to yourself; he shall 
iieed none, so long as I live. 

Pet. Nay, I told you, your son was beloved in Pa- 
dua.p^Do you hear, sirF'^^to leave frivolous circum- 
stances, — I pray you, tell signior Lucentio, that his fa- 
ther is come from Pisa, and is hece at the door to speak 
with him. 

Ped, Thou liest; his father is come from Pisa,^ and 
here looking out at the window. 

Vin. Art thou his father ? 

Ped. Ay, sir; so his mother says, if I may believe her. 

Pet. Why, how now, gentleman! [Jo Vjn.] why, 
thb is flat knavery., to take upon you another man's 
name- 

Ped, Lay hands on the villaia; I believe, 'a means tp 
.^^o^n somebody in this city under my countenance. 

Re-enter Biondello. 

Bion, I have seen them in the church together; God 
send *em good shipping !• — But who is here? mine old 
master, ^Vincentio? now we are undone, and brought to 
nothing. 

Wn. dome hither, cradk-^hemp. ISeeing Bion. 

Bion, I hope, 1 may choose, sir. 

l^n. 'Com« hither, you rogue; What, have you for- 
got me ? 

Bion, Forgot you? no, sir: I could not forget you, 
.for I never saw you l^efore in all my life. 

Vin, What, you notorious villain, didst thou never 
see thy master's father, Vincentio?^ 



• '■tr^Jrom Pisa, J The reading of tbe old copies is Jrom Pa- 
dwh !»^hich is certainly wrong. Thp editors have made it to Pa- 
tiua; but it should rather hejromPisa. Both parties agr^e that 
Luoentio's father is conie Jrom Pisa, as indeed they nece^sa- 
lily must; the point in dispute is, whether he be at the door, or 
looking out of the %wnd(/m. Tyrwhitt. 

, J suspect we should re^ud-p-from Matitua, from ^'hence the Pe- 
*dant himself ckme, and which he would naturally liame, sup- 
posing he forgot, as might well haj^en, that the real Vincentio 
. was of Pisa/ In The Tkeo Gentlemen of Verona, Padua Sind Fc 
rona occur in two different scenes, instead of Milan. MaCotvc. 

' />?r mst^tev^Jatherf Vinientio?'\ Old c»\s^— ^'^ mtsirc*^ 

fathefj Cpfifeded by^hc leditor^of the secQadLM\6. Ma\wc. 
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Bion, What, my old, worshipful old master? yea, 
marry, sir; see where he looks out of the window. 

Vin, Is 't so, indeed? iBeata BioN. 

Bion. Help, help, help I here *s a madman will mur- 
der me. S^ExU, 

Fed. Help, son! help, signior Baptista! 

\^ExU^ from the window. 

Pet. Pr'ythee, Kate> let's stand aside, and see the 
end of this controversy. [2T4fy retire. 

Re-enterFcdsLixtbeiovf ; Baptista, Trawio, andServant: 

Tra. Sir, what are you, that offer to beat my servant? 

Vin. What am I, sir? nay, what are you, sir?— O 
immortal gods ! O fine villain ! A silken doublet ! a vel- 
vet hose! a scarlet cloak! and a copatain hat!^— O, I 
am undone ! I am undone ! while I play the good hus- 
band at home, my son and my servant spend all at the 
university. 

Tra. How now! what's the matter? 

Bafi. What, is the man lunatick? 

Tra. Sir, you seem a sober ancient gentleman by 
your habit, but your words show you a madman : Why, 
sir, what concerns it you, if I wear pearl and gold; I 
thank my good father, I am able to maintain it. 

Viji. Thy father? O, villain! he is a sail-maker in 
Bergamo.* 

8 a copatain hatr\ is, I believe, a hat with a conical crcfwn, 

such as was anciently worn by well-dressed men. yoAnsan. 

This kind of hat is twice mentioned by Gascoii^ne. See fftarhei, 
p. 154: 

" A coptankt hat made on a Flemish block.'* 
And again, in his Epitope, p. 216: 

" With high copt hats, and feathers flaunt a. flaimt.*' 

In Stubbs's Anatoinie of Abuses,- printed 1595, therti is arf en- 
tire chjipter- «*on the hattcs of England," beginning thus:^ \', ' "• 

'•Sometimes they use them sharpe on the crowne, pe.arkiiig 
up like the speare or shaft of a steeple, standing a quarter of a 
yard above the crowne of their heads,'* Isfc. Steevens. 

9 a sail-maker in Bergamo.^ Ben Jonson has a pacaUd 

passage in his Alchemist.- ....... 

" you do resemble 

" One of tlie Austriack prinpea. 

'*Face. Very like: 
''Her father was an Irish coatariooxx^T 
Afftuii, Chapman, dnhia WidomU Tedr«,^LCOTMs&l|A^^^^> 
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Bo/i.-You mistake; sir; you -mistakey sir: Pray, Vfhat 
do you think is his name I 

Fin, His nanne?. as if I knew not his name: I have 
^M^^ght him up ever since he was three years old, and 
his name ^frTT^^vXraBio. . 

.Pedi;.Avf^Y'> away, mad ass! his name is Lucentio; 
apd he is mine oply son, and heir to the lands of me, 
signior Vincentio. 

. Vin, Xiucentio! O, he hath murdered his master! — 
JL^ykold'On hiip, I charge you, in the duke's name:— 
O, my son, my son I— tell me, thou villain, where is 
my son Lucentio? 

TVfl. Call forth an ofl&cer:^ {Enter one with an officer] 
carry this; mad knave tq the ^aol ;*— Father Baptista, I 
charge you sqc, that he be forth-coming. 

Fin, Carry .me to the gaol ! 

Crre, Stay, officer; he shall not go to prison. 

Bafi, Talk not, signior Gremio; I say, he shall go to 
prison. 

Gre, l^ake.heed, signior Baptista, lest you be coney- 
eatched* ia this business ; I dare swear, this is the right 
Vincentio. 

Ped. Swear, if thou darest. 

»■ ■ • 

.Gre, Nay, .1 dare not swear it. 
TVa.. Then thou wert best say, that I am not Lucentio. 
Gre^ Yes, I know thee to be signior Lucentio. 
Bafi. Away with the dotard; to the gaol with him. 



*• -—he draws the thread of his descent from Leda's distaff 
when 'tis well known his grandsire cried coney-skins in Sparta." 

Steevais. 

1 Call forth an officer: &c.] Htere, in the original play, the 
Tinier speaks again : 

" Site. I say wecle have no sending to prison. 

** Lord: My lord, this is but the play; thev 're but in jest. 

*• Site. I tell thee Sim, weele have no sending 
♦* To prison, that 's flat ; why Siniy am not I don Chritto Vari? 
** Therefore, I say, they shadl not goe to prison. 

** Lord. No more they shall not, my loid : 
•• They be ninne away. 

" Site. Are they run away, Sim? that 's well: 
•* Then gis some more drinke, and let them play againe. 

** Lord. Here, my lord.** Stee'oen&. 

^.-^-^cofiey-catcAed'^'] i.e. deceived, c\iC^\.^vV. StefQiea(v^ 

M a -■ 
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Kath. Nay 9 I will giv6 thee a kiss: now pi*ay(.tliec, 

love, stay. -. . ■ i 

Pet, Is not this wellf— X^omc, my sweet Kate; \ 
Setter once than never, for never too late. [^J&xmw. 

SCENE II. . «- 

A Room in Lucentio's House. 

A Banquet set out. Enter Baptist a, Vincentio, Gr>- 
Mio, the Pedant, Luc^ntio^ Bianca, Petruohio, 
KATHA&iifA, HoRTSNSio, and Widow. Traviq, &- 

. ONDKLLO, Grumio, a/i(/ Others attending., 

Luc. At last, though long, our jarring notes agi*eie? 
And time it is, when raging war is done,' 
To smile at 'scapes and perils overblown.— 
My fjur Bianca, bid my father welcome, 
While I with self-same kindness welcome thine:— « 
Brother Pctruchio, — sister Katharina, — 
And thou, Hortensio, with thy loving widowyp— 
Feast with the best, and welcpme to ^ny houjse; 
My banquet' is to close our stomachs up, 
After our great good cheer : Pray you, sit down ; 
For now we sit to chat, as well as eat. \_They sit at table ^ 

Pet. Nothing but sit and sit, and eat and eat! 

Bafi, Padua affords this kindness, son Petrucbio. 

Pet. Padua affords nothing but what is kind. 

Hor, For both our sakes, I would that word were true. 

Pet, Now, for my life, Hortensio fears his widow.* 



7 -^— ^hen raging v)ar is done,] This is Mr. Rowe's emenda- 
tion. The old copy has — lohen raging vjar it come, which cannot 
be right. Perhaps the author wrote— w^n raging vior w calm, 
formerly spelt calmJS. So, in Othello.' 

«* If after every tempest come such caUnt — ." 
The word « OTerblown," in the next line, adds some litUt W^ 
port to thU conjecture . Malone. 

Mr. Rowe's conjecture is justified by a passage in OtheOof 
" News, lords ! our v)ars are done.*' Steevens. 

* My banquet — ] A banquet, or (as it is called in some of our 
old books) an overpast, was a slight refection, like our modern 
.dessert, consistmg of cakes, sweetmeats, and fruit. See note on 
Jtofneo and Juliet, Act I, sc.wV. Stfievens, 

9 .»«^ fekrs his widova^ To /cor, ^\\M)Qiec»L «\x^^^ obmnred, 
meant in our author's time VK>&to <\3:t«CL»«3Adk.\s>iBiQS!»(^^ '\!V^ 
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Wid, Then never trust me if I be afeard. 

-Ptf/. You are sensible, and yet you miss my sense ;^ 
i mean, Hortensio is afeard of you. 

Fl^</. He that is ^iddy, thinks the world turns round. 

Pet, Roundly replied. 

Kat/i. Mistress, how mean you that? 

fVid. Thus I conceive by him. 

Pet. Conceives by me! — How likes Hortensio that? 

Ifor, My widow says, thus she conceives her tale. 

Pet, Very well mended: Kiss him for that, good wi- 
dow. 

Kath, He that is giddy, thinks the world turpss 
round :— — 
I pray you, tell me what you meant by that. 

Wid. Your husl>and, being troubled with a shreWy 
Measures my husband's sorrow by his woe:^ 
And now you know my meaning. 

JTaM. A very mean meaning. 

Wid. Right, I mean you. 

Kaf^, And I am mean, indeed, respecting you. 

Pet. To her, Kate! 

Jj[or, To her, widow! 

Pet.. A hundred marks, my Kate does put her down. 
Hot. That *s my office.* 

Pet. Spoke like an officer: — Ha' to thee, lad.** 

I Drinks to HoR. 

J5a/i. How likes Gremio these quick-witted folks? 

Gre, Believe me, sir, they butt together well. 

widow understands the \vord in the latter sense ; and Petnichio 
tells her, be used it in" the former. Malone. 

1 Tou are sensible^ and yet you mi»i my *tfw*c;] The old copy re- 
dundantly reads — You are very sehoible." Steevenf. 

2 — shre^v, ^— u'of ,•] Asthis was. meant for a-*hymring cou- 
plet, it should be observed that anciently the word — shrew was 
pronounced as if it had been written— shrow. See tlie Jinale of 

-the pUy. Steewnf. . 

* pui her down. 

Hor. That V mv office.'i This pa8sa|:e will be best explained by 
■another, in Much Ado: about Nothing.' ^* "Lady , 'vou liiive fiut him 
dawn. — So I A\o'ild not he should doiiic, my lord, k*at I should 
plX)ve this tnutlier ^yW«.'* Ste^en^, ": . — 

4 «_ 2fa^ to tUee; laff.^ .The old copy li9i»-«Ao tkt. CwsnRSLVi^ 
by tbe editor of tbciidciomdfo^:. Malant, ^- • - '»^i 
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Bian, Head, and butt? an hasty-witted body 
Would say, your head and butt were head and horn. 

Vin, Ay, mistress bride, hath that awaken'd you? 

Bian. Ay, but not frighted me ; therefore I '11 sleep 
ag^in. 

Pet, Nay, that you shall not; since you have begun. 
Have at you for a bitter jest or two.' 

Bian, Am I your bird? I mean to shift my bush, 
And then pursue me as you draw your bow:— 
You are welcome all. [Exeunt Bian. Kath. and Wid. 

Pet. She hath prevented me. — Here, signior Tranio, 
This bird you aim'd at, though you hit her not ; 
Therefore, a health to all that shot and miss'd. 

Tra. O, sir, Lucentio slipp'd me like his grey-houn4» 
Which runs himself, and catches for his master. 

Pet. A good swift^ simile, but something currish* 

Tra. 'Tis well, sir, that you hunted for yourself; 
'Tis thought, your deer does hold you at a bay. 

Bafi. O ho, Petruchio, Tranio hits you now. 

Luc. I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio.^ 

' Have at you for a bitter jest or fwo] The old copy reads-- ft 
better jest. The emendation, (of the propriety of which there 
cannot, I conceive, be the smallest doubt) is one. of the .T«rj few 
corrections of any value made by Mr. Capell. So before» in the 
present play: 

•« Hiding his bitter jeitt in blunt behaviour." 
Again, in Love*s Labour's Ijott: 

•• Too bitter is thy^'crt." Malone. 
I have received this emendation; and yet **a Attter jest" may 
mean no more than a good one. Shakspeare often uses the coi?i- 
parative for the positive degree. So, in JBTing JLear.' 

** — her smiles and tears 

w Were like a better day;" 
Again, in Macbeth.' 

*« — ^ go not my horse the better -»-.'* 
i. e. if he does not g^ weli. Steevens. 

• •^-"'^ svnfi — ] Besides the original sense of speedy in motieth 
signified witty , quick-witted. So, in As you Like it, the Duke amyt 
of the Clown ; " He is very swift and sententious.-' ^ici is now 
used in almost the same sense as nimble was in the age after that 
of our author. Heylin says of Hales, that he had ktuytpn Laud 
for a nimble disputant. Johnson. . 

^ — that gird, good Tranio."] A gird is a sarcasm, a gibe- Sq» 
In Stephen Gosson*-s School of ilfeiwe, 157^.v.*'CvBK3ii\\o Tna.'ipchfttte 
tJJJhia heart ake, ^re any be oft ended. wVfikiXuA gyrdei?^ Stwraewi. 
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i/or. Confess, confess, hath he not hit you here ? 

Pet, 'A has a httle gall'd me, I confess; 
And) as. the jest did g^Iance away from me, 
'Tis ten to one it mairo'd you two outright.' 

Bafi. Now, in good sadness, son Petruchio, 
I think thou hast the veriest shrew of all. 

P^t. Well, I say — no: and therefore, for assurance,* 
Let 's each one send unto his wife \ ^ 



■ you two outright.'] Old copy — ^you too. Corrected by 

Mr. Rowe. Malow. 

^ -^— for {Uiuranccy'] Instead o^ for, the original cop\' has tir. 
Corrected by the editor of the second folio. Malow. 

I Let *M each one send vnto hit vt/e/"] Thus in the original play: 

** Feran. Come, gentlemen ; nowe that supper *8 done, 
" How shall we spend tlie time til we go to bei ? 

** Aurel. Faith, if you wil, in trial of our wives, 
** Who wil come soonest at their husbands cal. 

** JPoi. Nay, then, Ferando, 'he must needes sit out ; 
«< For he may cal, I Ihinke, til he be weary, 
*' Before his .wife wil come before she list. 

" Feran. 'Tis wel for you that have such gentle wives : 
«* Yet in this trial wil I not sit out ; 
<* It raay be Xate wil come as soone as I do send. 

" Aurel. My wife comes soonest, for a hundred pound. 

** Pol. I take it. He lay as much to yours, 
♦* Thaf nay wife comes as soone as I do send. 

** Aurel. How now, Ferando ! you dare not lay, belike. 

** Feran. Why true, I dare not lay indeed : 
** But how ? So little mony on so sure a thing. 
*' A hundred pound ! Why I have laid as much 
*' Upon my dog in running at a deere. 
" She shall not come so far for such a trifle : 
*' But wil you lay five hundred markes with me ? 
*' And whose wife soonest comes, when he doth cal, 
'* And shewes herselfe most loving unto him, 
" Let him injoy the wager I have laid : 
" Now what say you ? 13 are you adventure thus ? 

" Pol. I, were it a thousand pounds, I diu'st presume 
** On my wife's love : and I wil lay with thee. 

" Enter Alfonso. 
Alfon. How now sons ! What in conference so hard ? 

May I, witliout offence, know where about \ 

** Aurel. Faitli, father, a waighty cause, about our wives ^ 
'' Five hundred marked already we have laid ; 
<* And he whose wife doth shew most love to hiTO, 
«« He mnat Injoy the wager to himselfe. 

'•Jlfim. Why then Feraindo, he is sure to lose il-, 

- 1 
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And he, whose wife is most obedient 

To come at first when he doth send for her, 

" I promise Ihcc son, thy wife wil hardly come ; 
** And therefore I would not wish thee lav so much. 

** Feran. Tush, father; were it ten times more, 
" I durst adventure on my lovely Kae: — 
** But if I lose, He puy, and so shul you. 

" Jwel. Upon mine honour, if I lose lie pay. 

**Poi. A:.d so wll 1 upon my f;iith, I vow. 

*' Ferwi. Tlien sit we downc, and let us send for them. 

*^A(fou. I promise thee Fenimio, I am afraid tliou wilt lose. 

** Aurtl. lie send for my wiie first : raieria, 
** Go hid your mistris come to me. 

" Va/. I wil, my lord. [ExitWil. 

«* Aurel. Now for my hundred pound :— 
•* Would any lay ten hundred more with me, 
*• I know I should ohtain it by her love. 

** Feran. I pray &od, you have laid too much already. 

•* Aurel. Trust me, Ferando, I am sure you have ; 
** For you, I dare presume, have lost it al. 

Enter Valeria cgaine. 
*• Now, sirha, what sales your mistris ? 

" Val. She is something busie, but sheelc come anone. 

** Feran Why so : did I not tel you this before ? 
'* She was busie, and cannot come. 

** Aurel. I pray God, your wife send you so good an answer* • 
•* She may be busie, yet she says sheele come. 

Feran. Wei, wel: Polidor, send you for your wife. 
Pol. Agreed. Boy, desire voiu: mistris to come hither. 
Boy. I wil, sir. ' [Exit- 

"Feran. I, so, soj he desires hir to come. 

** Aifon. Polidor, I dare presume for thee, 
** I thinke thy wife wil not denie to come ; 
•* And I do marvel much, Aurelius, 
** That your wife came not \\ hen you sent for her. 

" Enter the Bov againe. 

" Pol. Now, wher 's yoiu: mistris ? 

** Boy. She bade me tell you that she will not coftie : 
" And you have any businesse, you must come to her. 

** Feran. O monstrous intoUerablc presumption, 
** Worse than a biasing star, or snow at midsummer, 
" Earthquakes or any thing unseasonable ! 
*• She wil not come ; but he must come to hir. 

" Pol. Wel, sir, I pray \ ou, let 's heare what 
*' Answere vour wife wil make. 

" Feran. Sirha, command your mistris to come 
To me presently. [Exit SW- . 

"Aurel. I thinke, TOV w\?e,, foY 'aM %W d\d wot come, 
y^il prove most kind; for v\ovj \\va\eT\Ci ?etoe^, 
'^Fov Ukm sure Ferando^^ wife, »\vfe\»WTVQ\.Q«vtka.' 
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Shafl inn the "wager which we will propose. 



**Feran. The more 's the pitty ; then 1 must lose. 

" £nter Kate and Sander. 
« But I have won, for see where Kate doth come. 

'' Kau. Sweete husband, did you send for me ? 

*• Feran. I did, my love, I sent for thee to come : 
*' Come hither, Kate: What 's that upon thy head ? 

'*Kate. Nothing, husband, but my cap, I thinke. 

*' Feran. Pul it off and tread it under thy feet ; 
** Tis foolish ; I wil not have thee weare it. 

IShe take* off her cap, and treadt on it. 

" Fol. Oh wonderful metamorphosis! ' 

*' Aurel. This is a wonder, almost past beleefe. 

** Feran. This is a token of her true love to me ; 
'* And yet Ue try her further you shal see. 
** Come hither, Kate: Where are thy sisters ? 

'' Kate. They be sitting in the bridal chamber. 

'' Feran. Fetch them hither ; and if they Wil not come, 
*' Bring them perforce, and make them come 'with thee. 

"Kate. I wil. 

^ A^on. I promise thee, Ferando, I would have swome 
^ Thy wife would ne'er have done so much for thee. 

** Feran. But you shal see she wil do more then this ; 
** For see where she brings her sisters forth by force. 

** Enter Kate, thnuHng Phylema an(/ Emelia befcnx ker, andfnnhs 

them come unto their husband* cat. 

**Kate. See husband, I have brought them both. 

•* Feran. 'Tis wcl done, Kate. 

" Kmei. I sure ; and like a loving peece, you 're worthy 
** To have great praise for this attempt. 

** Phyle. I, for making a foole of herselfe and us. 

** Aurel. Beshrew thee, Pkjfiema^ thou hast 
" Lost me a hundred pound to night ; 
" For I did lay that thou wouldst 6rst have come. 

**Pol. But, thou, Emelia, hast lost me a great deal more. 

** Emel. You might have kept it better then : 
" Who bade you lay I 

^* Feran* How, lovely Kate, before their husbands here, 
" I prethee tel unto these head-strong women 
** What dewty wives do owe unto their husbands. 

" Kate. Then, you that live thus by your pampered wils, 
^ Now list to me, and marke what I shall say.-^ 
** Til* eternal powei^ that with his only breath, 
** Shall cause this end, and this beginning frame, 
*' Kotin time, nor before time, but with time confus'd, 
«* For all the course of yeares, of ages, months, 
<*Of seasons temperate, of dayes and houre^^ 
<* Are tuB*d and atopt by measure of bia band. 
^ne Bnt wMid WM a forme without a Cocnve, 
VOL, vr, M 
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Hor, Content: ——What is the wager? 



** A heape confus*d, a mixture al deformed, 

" A gulfe of gulfcs, a body bodilesse, 

** Where all the elements were orderlesse, 

'* Before the jrreat commander of the world, 

•* The king of kings, the glorious God of heaven, 

" Wlio in six dales did frame his heavenly worke, 

*' And made al things to stand in perfect course. 

" Then to his image he did make a man, 

*' Old Adairti and from his side aaleepe, 

** A rib was taken; of which the Lord did make 

•* The woe of man, so term'd by Adam then, . 

" ^Voman, for that by her came sinne to us, 

*• And for her sinne was Adam doom'd to die. 

" As Sara to her husband, so should we 

" Obey them, love them, keepe and nourish them^ 

" If they by any mean es do want our hclpes : 

" Laying our hands under their feet to tread, 

" If that by that we might procure their ease ; 

** And, for a presedent. He first begin, 

•* And lay my hand under my husband^s feet. 

\^She laies her hand under her husband*4 fiet- 

*' Feran. Inough sweet; tlie wager thou hast won; 
«* And they, I am sure, cannot deny the same. 

" Aifon. I, Ferandoy the wager thou hast won ; 
<' Ana tor to shew thee how I am pleased in this, 
** A hundred pounds I freely give thee more, 
** Another dowry for another daughter, 
** For she is not the same she was before. 

"Feran. Thanks, sweet father; gentlemen, good nighty 
** For Kate and I will leave you for to-night : 
" 'Tis Kate and I am wed, and you are sped : 
" And so farewell, for we will to our bed. 

[Exeunt Feran. Kate, and Safr. 

" Aifon. Now Aureliusy what say you to this ? 

" Aurei. Beleeve me, father I rejoyce to see 
" Ferando and his wiife so lovingly agree. 

[Exeunt Aurel. and Phyl. and Alfon. and Vtk. 

" EmeL How now, Polidor? in a dumpe ? What saist thou, 
man? 

" Pol. I say, thou art a shrew. • . 

" Einei. That *s better than a sheepe. 

•* Fol. Well, since 'tis done, come, let *s goe. 

[Exeunt Pol. and StteL 
Then enter tnjoo, bearing of Slie in hit own appareli againei and 
ieavei him where they found him^ and then goe^ oat: then edfart 
the Tapster. 

Tapster. Now that the darkesotpe night is ovetpast, 
>lnd dawning day appearesm cVimXaSiLi^^, • \ 
"Now must I haste abroade*. bul3«ft.\ 'w\v»'%^k2A^ 
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Luc, Twenty crowns-. 

Pet, Twenty crowns ! 
I 'U venture so much on my hawk, or hound, 
But twenty times so much upon my wife. 

Ltic. A hundred then. 

Nor. Content. 

Pet. A match; 'tis done. 

Hor. Who shall begin ? 

Luc. That will I. Go, 

Biondello, bid your mistress come lo me. 

Pioii. I go. lExif, 

. Bail. Son, I will be your half, Bianca comes. 

Luc. I '11 have no halves ; I '11 bear it all myself. 

Re-'cnter Biondello. 
How now! what news? 

Bion. Sir, my mistress sends you word 

That she is busy, and she cannot come. 

Pet. How ! she is busy, and she cannot come I 
Is that an answer?- 

Gre. Ay, and a kind one too: 

Pray God, sir, your:- wife send you not a worse. 

Pet. I hope,' better. 

Hor. Sirtfah, Biondello, go, and entreat my wife 
To come to me forthwith. \^Exit Bzon. 

Pet. O, ho L entreat her! 

Nay, then she must needs conpie. 
.^£lbr. I am afraid, sir, 

Do what you can, yours will not be entreated. 

Re-enter Biondello. 
Now where 's my wife? 

■ Bion.' She says, you have some goodly jest in hand; 
She will not come; she bids you come to her. 

Pet, Worse and worse ; she will not come ! O vile. 
Intolerable, not to be endur'd ! 
Sirrah, Grumio, go to your mistress ; 
Say, I command her come to me. [Exit Gru. 

Hbr. I know her answer. 



** What SUe? o wondrous ! hath he laine heere all night ? 

** Be wake him ; I thinke he 't starved by this, 

" But tbat his belly w&b m> stufiPt with ak : 

-' What DOW Site/ anake for shame." -->&A. Stcevena* 
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Pet. What? 

Hor, She will not come.' 

Pet, The fouler fortune mine^ and there an end. 

Enter Katharina. 

Baft. Now, by my holidame, here comes Katharina 1 

Kath, What is your will, sir, that you send for me? 

Pet. Where is your sister, and Hortensio's wife? 

Kath. They sit conferring by the pariour fire. 

Pet, Go, fetch th^m hither ; if they deny to come, 
Swinge me them soundly forth unto tJieir husbands: 
Away, I say, and bring them hither straight. 

[Exit Kath. 

Lut, Here is a wonder, if you talk of a Wonder. 

Hor, And so it is ; I wonder what it bodes. 

Pet, Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet fife^ ^ 
And awful rule, and right supremacy; . . 

And, to be short, whatnot, that 's sweet atd h^tipf*.. 

Bafi, Now fair befal thee, good Petmohioi. 
The wager thou hast won; and I will. add ' , . : 
Unto th^ir losses twenty thousand crowns; 
Another dowry to another daughter, 
For she is changed, as she had neYer.bdeii.^.'H . 

Pet, Nay, I will win my wager better yet;.. 
And show more sign of her obediencc> 
Her new-built virtue, and obedience. 

Ee'enter Katharina, vfith Bxaitca and Widow.^ 
See, where she comes; and brings your froward WWw 
As prisoners to her wom-.*n4y persuasiort.— ^ 
Katharine, that cap of yours becomes you not; 
Off with that bauble, throw it under foot. ,*. 

[Kath. fiulie off her cafi^ and throvm U4own. 

Wid. Lord, let4Rie never, have a cause to sigh, 
Till I be brought to such a silly pass! 

Bian, Fy! what a foolish duty call you this? 

Luc, I would, your duty were as foolisktoo: 
The wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca> 
Hath cost me an hundred crowns^ since supper-time. 

2 She vsiil not come.} I have added the word— .cd9ne< to 0001- 
plete the measure, which was here defective; aa indeed it isyftl'' 
most irremediably, in sereril ^rta «£ \3ftfc -^te^^vV^K-eofc, .S%e«««bt. 
3 ^ — an hundred cnrofte — "\ Old cc^k^— Jlte \xvw\w^. C^^- 
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lian,' The more fool you, for laying on my duty. 
V/. Katharine, I charge thee, tell these headstrong 

women 
lat duty they do owe their lords and husbands. 
Vid, Come, come, you 're mocking ; we will have no 

telling. 
Vr. Come on, I say; and first begin with her. 
Vid, She shall not. 

^et. I say, she shall;— and first .begin with her. 
^th. Fy, fy ! unknit that threatening unkind brow; 
d dart not scornful glances from those eyes, 
wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor: 
»lots thy beauty, as £i*osts iMte the meads ;^ 
ifounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds ; 
d in no sense is meet, or amiable, 
voman movM, is like a fountain troubled, 
iddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
d, while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
ill deign to sip, or touch one drop of it. 
y husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
y head, thy sovereign; one that cares for thee, 
d for thy maintenance ; commits his body 
painful labour, both by sea and land ; , 
watch the night in storms, the day iti cold, 
bile thou liest warm at home, secure and safe ; 
d craves no other tribute at thy hands, 
t love, fair looks, and true obedience ;— 
o little payment for so great a debt. 
:h duty as the subject owes the prince, 
en such, a woman oweth to her husband : 
d, when she 's froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 
d, not obedient to his honest will, 
hat is she, but a foul contending rebel, 
d graceless traitor to her loving lord ? — 
m asham'd, that women are so simple 

led by Mr. Pope. In the MS. fi*om which our author's plays 
"e printed, probably numbers were always expressed in figures, 
ch has been the occasion of many mistakes in the early edi* 
kS. MaloM. 

— — as froau btie the meads A The old copy te«id%— ^\^'?X& Ao 
!. The correction was made by the e^Xot o? >iJ[v^ %tcci\A^^5«^^< 
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To offer war^ where they should kneel for peace i 

Or seek for rule^ supremacyf and 8way» 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 

Why are our bodies soft, and weak, and smooth, 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world; 

But that our soft conditions,' and our hearts. 

Should well ag^ee with our external parts? 

Come, come, you froward and unable worms! 

My mind hath been as big as one of yours. 

My heart as great; my reason, haply ^ more,. * 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frown: 

But now, I see our lances are but straws; 

Our strength as weak, our weakness past compare^-*- 

That seeming to be most, which we least are/ 

Then vail your stomachs,^ for it is no boot: 

And place your hands below your husband's foot: 

In token of which duty, if he please, 

My hand is ready, may it do him ease. 

Pet. Why, there 's a wench!— -Come on, and kiss me, 
Kate. 

Luc, Well, go thy ways, old lad ; for thou shalt hn 't. 

Fin. 'Tis a good hearing, when children are towards 

IjUc. But a harsh hearing, when women are froward. 

jFet, Come, Kate, we'll to-bed:— 
We three are married, but you two are sped.* . 
'Twas I won the wager, though you hit the white;'- 

ITo Luc. 
And, being a winner, God give you good night! 

[^Exeunt Pet. and Kath. 

' — €ur ioft conditions,] The gentle qualities of our mindtf. 

So, in King Henry V- *' my tongue is rough, coz, and my cm- 
</fVioft is not smooth.^'. Steevens. ^ .^^ 

• — v)hich we leatt are."] The old copy erroneously prolongt 
this line by reading^which we iruked least are. Steeven*. 

7 Then vaii your ttomachs^l i.e. abate your pride, your spirit 
So, in King Henry JV, P.I: 

** ^Gan «izi7 his stomach, and did grace the shame 
** Of those that turn'd their backs." Steevens- 

8 m.....^you two are sped.] i. e. the fate of you both is decided; 
for you iiave w\ye% who e:]dubit early proofs of disobedience. 

*" Stee^iat#. 

9 though you hit the while •,'\ To \s:\\\\i^^»>kite\%%.^5^Km»x 
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Her. Now go thy way s, thou hast tam'd a curat shrew^.^ 

Lucj 'Tis a woDder, by your leave, she will be tam'd 

so. \JExeunt.* 

borrowed from archery f the mark was commonly white. Here 
it alludes to the name, Bianca, or toAife. Johnson* 

. So, In Feltham's Anraer to Ben Jonson's Ode at the end of his 
Kew Inm 

** As oft you 've wanted brains 

** And art to strike the vshite, 

" As you have leveU'd right." 
A£^ain, in Sir Aston Cockayn's PoemSf 1658 : 

<< And as an expert archer hiu the ivhite.** Malone. 

^ ^ ■ Mhrevt.l I suppose our author desini'd this word to be 

sounded as if it had been written — shrow. Thus, in Mr. Lodge's 
lUuMtrationt of EnglUh History^ Vol. II, p. 164, Burgbley csjlls 
Lord Shrewsbury— -Shrowsbury. See, also, the same won. Vol. 
II, p. 168 — 9. Steeocns, 

s Exeunt.'] At the conclusion of this piece, Mr. Pope continued 
his insertions from the old play, as follows : 

** Enter two Servanttf bearing Sly in his ovm apparel, and leaving 
. hitn,on the stage. Then enter a Tapster. 

"Sly. [ccwaking] Sim, give 's some more wme.-—*- What, all 
the players gone ?— Am I not a lord ? 

**.Tap. A lord, with a murriun! — Come, art thou drunk still \ 

*'Sfy' Who's this? Tapster !^Oh, I have had the bravest 
dream that ever thou heard'st in all thy life. 

** Tap, Yea, marry, but thou hadsfbest get thee home, for 
your wife will curse you for dreaming here all night. 

*'Sfy. Will she ? I know how to tame a shrew. I dreamt upon 
it aU this night, and thou hast wak'd me out of the best dream 
that ever I had. But 1 '11 to my wife, and tame her too, if she 
anger me." 

These passages, which have been hitherto printed as part of 
the work of Shakspeare, I have sunk into the notes, that they 
may be preserved, as they seem to be necessary to the integrity 
of the piece, though they really compose no part of it, being not 
published in the folio 1623. Mr. Pope, however, has quoted 
them with a degree of inaccuracy which would have deserved 
censure, had they been of greater consequence; than they are. 
The players delivered down this ccftnedy, among the rest, as dne 
of Shakspeaxe's own ; and its intrinsic merit bears sufficient evi- 
dence to the propriety of their decision. ' 

May i add a few reasons why I neitlier believe the former co- 
medy of The Taming of the Shrew, 1607, nor the cdd play of King 
yohn, in ■ two parts, to> have been the work of ShakspeSre ?•. Ue 
generally followed every novel or history ^TQm/%i\i»t«/i& V^.V^^ 

M3 plots, as closely as he could ; and is so o{V£a\n!^<^2^st^k\^^^DiftM 

M 
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orieinals for his very thoughts thd expressions, that we mvf 
fainy pronounce him not to have been above borrowing, to spare 
himself the labour of invention. It is therefore probable, that 
both these plays, (like that of King Henry F, in which Oldcastle 
is introduced) were the unsuccessful performances of contem- 
porary players. Shakspeare saw they were meanly written, and 
vet that their plans were such as would furnish mcidents for a 
better dramatist. He therefore miglit lazily adopt the order of 
their scenes, still writing the dialogue anew, and mserting little 
more from either piece, than a few lines which he might tMnk 
worth preserving, or was too much in haste to alter. It is no un- 
common thing in the literary world, to see the track of others 
followed by those who would never have given themselves the 
trouble to mark out one of their own. Stee^xnt, 

It is almost unnecessary to vindicate Shakspeare from being 
the author of the old Taming of^ a Shrew. Mr. Pope in confte- 
q[uence of his being very superficially acquainted with the phrase- 
ology of our early writers, first ascribed it to him, and on his 
authority this strange opinion obtained credit for half a century. 
He might, with just as much propriety, have supposed that our 
author wrote the old King Henry IV, and F, and The History of 
King Leir and hit three Daughters, as that he wrote two plays on 
the subject of Taming a Shre^M, and two others on the story of 
^'ng ^ohn. — ^The error prevailed for such a length of time, mrai 
the difficulty of meeting with the piece, which is so extremely 
scarce, that I have never seen or heard of any copy existing biit 
one in the collection of Mr. Steevens, and another in my own; 
and one of our author's editors [Mr. Capell] searched for it for 
thirty years in vain. Mr. Pope's copy is supposed to be irreco- 
yerably lost. ^ 

I suspect that the anonymous Taming of a Shrew was written 
about the year 1590, either by George Peele or Robert Greene.' 

MaUmt. • 

The following are the observations of Dr. Hurd, on the Induc- 
tion to this comedy. They are taken from his Notes on the JSlpis- 
tie to Augustus: "The Induction, as Shakspeare calls it, to Tie 
Taming of the Shrew, deserves, for the excellence of ita m«ral 
design and beauty of execution, throughout, to be set in a just 
light. 

*' This Prologue sets before us the picture of Vipoor dmnitH 6eg' 
gar, advanced, for a short season, into the proud rank of nobility.' 
And the humour of the scene is taken to consist in the surprise 
and awkward deportment of Sly, in this his strange and unwonted 
situation. But the poet had a further design, and more wortlqr 
his genius, than this farcical pleasantry. He would expose, un- 
der cover of this mimic fiction, the truly ridiculous figure of men 
of rank and quality, when they employ their great advantages of 
place and fortune, to no better purposes, than the sofl and selfish. 
gratiiicsLUon of their own intemperate passions : Of those, who 
tMke the mighty privilege of deeceiit «nd. «»ettltH \Q\wfe \w>Jckfc ^s^tt^' 
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indulgence of those pleMurei, which -the heg^g^ m iiiUy enjoys, 
and with infinity more propriety and consistency of character, 
than their lorcUhip*. 

*' To cive a poignancy to his satire, the poet makes a mam tf 
tpuUity himself, just returned fixim the chace, with afl his mind 
mtent upon his pleasures, contrive this qketamorphoais of the 
heggar, in the way of six>rt and derision only ; not considering, 
how aeverely the jest was going to turn upon himself. His fin(. 
I, on seeing this brut^ drunkard, are excellent : 
* O! monstrous beast! how like a swine he lies! 
' Grim death ! how foul and loathsome is thy image !* 

' The cffence is taken at human nature, degraded into beMtiaiitj; 
and at a. state of stupid iMentibility, the image of death. Nothing 
can be jiister than this representation. For these lordly sensu- 
alists have a very nice and fastidious abhorrence of such ignoble 
hratality. And what alarms their fears with the prospect of death, 
cannot choose but present a foul and loathsome vmnge. It is, al- 
so, said in perfect consistency with the true Epicurean charac- 
tar, as given by these, who understood it best, and which is here 
swtamed'by this-.noble disciple. For, thougii. these great maa- 
ten of wisdom made pleature the supreme good, yet they were 
amonpf the first, as we are told, to ciy out against the Asotoif 
meanmr such gross sensualists : < qui in mensam vomunt et qui 
de conviviis auferuntur, crodique postridie se nirsus ingiirgit- 
flot.' • But at for the ^raundos, elegantes, optumis eocis, fistcrU 
hut, fU9CatUt aucupiot venatione, his omnibus exquisitis, vitantea 
cruditatem,^ these they complimented with the name of heato* 
and sapientU. [Cic. de Fin. Lib. II, 8.] 

And then, though their philosophy promised an exemption 
from the terrors of death, yet the boasted exemption consisted 
only in a trick of keeping it out of the memory by continnal dis- 
sipation; so that when accident ibrced it upon them, they could 
not help, on all occasions, expressing the most dreadful appre- 
hensions of it. 

" However, this transient gloom is soon succeeded by gayer 
prospects. My lord bethinks himself to raise a little diversion 
out of this adventure : 

' Sirs, I will practise on this drunken man :' 
And so proposes to have him conveyed to bed, and blessed with all 
those regalements of costly luxury, in which a selfish opulence is 
wont to nnd its supreme happiness. 

<* The project is carried into execution. And now the jest be- 
gins. Sly, awakening from his drunken nap, calls out as usual for 
a cup of ale. On which the lord, very char^ter.i8l;icaliy, and (taking 
the poet's design,* as here explained) with infinite satire, replies : 



* To apprehend it thorotreMyt it may not be amiss to recolhecrwbat the scn- 
rtble Bruyere observes on a like occasion : "^Un Grani taxne\e CHatK^otiiM) ^i!b> 
liorre la. Brief il s^envvre de meillienre vin, que Vh'onm\«'tlift.Yex\\!k!&\ wUie 
MerfHce, que lacrapule Jaiste entre les conations Us pVsa dlksoraQamoBA.«»> wn- 
fceleS^tfwur^ %cJ*Estaffitr." fTom. JI, p. 18.^ iff 
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^ O ! that a mighty nui of such desbent, 

* Of such possessioM, and so lugh esteem, 

* Should be infused with so foul a spirit !' 

iMid again, afterwards: 

' Oh ! noble Lord, bethiak thee of thy birth, 

< Call home thy ancient thoogfattf from banishment ; 
' And banish hence these lowly abject themes.' 

Sor, what is the recollection of this high descent and large tefiet- 
nofu to do for him ? And, for tlie introduction of wlut hetter 
thoughts and nobler purposes, are these iov>fy ahfect themes to be 
discahled? Why the whole inventory of Patrician pleasures is 
called over; and he hath his choice of whichsoerer of them suits 
best with his lordship^s improved palate. A long train of ««r- 
vanto retufy at hit bed: musick, such as tiventy caged nightingale* 
do ting.' couches, t^ter and evxeter than the lustful bed (j SenurO' 
mis: burning odours, and distilled waters: fioors bestrevtea with car- 
pets: the diversions of hawis, hounds, and horses: in short, all the 
objects of exquisite indulgence are presented to him. 

** But among these, one species of refined enjojrment, whidi 
Requires a taste, above the coarse breeding of abject cooubomI- 
ty, is chiefly insisted on. We had a lunt of what we were to em- 
pCCtf heflipft ? 

< Carry him gently to my fairest chamber, 

* And han^ it round with aU my wantian pictures.* sc- ii. 
And what lord, m the luxury of all his wishes, could f^igfluto 
himself a more delicious collection, than is here delineated ? 

* 2 Man. Dost thou love pictures? We will fetch thee straight' 

' Adonis painted by a running brook ; 

'And CyMcrea all in sedges hid; " 

* Which seem to move md wanton with her breath, 

* £ven as the waving sedges play with wind. 

* Lord. We '11 show thee Jo, as she was a maid; 

' And how she was beguiled and surfM^s'd, ' 
'As lively painted, as the deed was done. 

' *3 Mm. Or Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood; 

' Scratching her legs, that one shall swear, she bleeds : 

* So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn.* 

These pictures, it will be owned, ante, all of them, well chosen.* 
But the servants were not so deep in the secret, as their master. 
They dwell entirely on circumstantials. While his lordship, who 

* Sir Epicure Mainm«n, indeedi; would have thought this an insipid coUectiim ; 
for he would have Af> roofflf/ 

" Fill'd with such pictures, as Tiberius took 
"FromUlephantis, anddull Aretine 
" But coldly imitated." Mchsmist, Act Ii, sc. ii. 
But then Sir Epicure was one of the Asoti, before mentioned. In general, tlie 
satiric intention of the poet in this collection of pictures may be further ga^red 
from a similar stroke in Randolph's Mws** Lfioking'CUassi where, to chanctsr- 
Ise the voJuptuoust he makes him sav : 

• ** I would delight my sighv 

'*^ With pictures of Diana and hex nvm^va . 

"NdM and bathing," ,„ . 
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bad, probably, been trained in the chtute school of Titian, is 
for coming to the point- more directly. There is a fine ridicule 
implied in this. 

" After these incentives of picture, the charms of>beauty itself 
ire presented, as the crowning privilege of his high station : 
'Thou hast a lady far more beautiful 

* Than any woman in this waning age.' 

Here, indeed, the poet plainly forgets himself. The state, if not 
the enjoyment, of nobility, surely demanded a mistress, instead of 
a wife. All that can be said in excuse of this indecorum, is, that 
be perhaps conceived, a simple beggar, all unused to the refine- 
ments of high life, would be too much shocked, at setting out 
with a proposal so remote from all liis former practices. Be it 
as it will, beauty even in a voife, had such an effect on this m^ci 
Lard, that, quite melted and overcome by it, he yields himself 
at last to the inchanting deception : 

* I see, I hear, I speak ; 

* I' smell sweet savours, and I feel soft things :•— 

* Upon my life, I am, a Lord indeed,* 

.The satire is so strongly marked in this last line, that ouq can Ho 
l{]piger doubt of the writer's intention. If any should, let me fur- 
ther remind him that the poet, in this fiction, but makes his 
Lord play the same game, in jest, as the Sicilian tyrant acted, 
long ago, very seriously. The two casesare^ so similar, that some 
.readers may, perhaps, suspect the poet of having taken the whole 
conceit from Tully. His description of this instructive scenery 
is given in the following words : 

« Visne (inquit Dionysius) d Dantocle, quoniam te hsec vita 
delectat, ipse eandem degustare & fortunam experiri meam? 
Cum se ille cupere dixisset, conlocari jussit hominem in aureo 
lecto, strata, pulcherrimo, textili stragulo ^magnijicis operilms picto .• 
abacosque complures omavit argento aurogue caelato: bine ad 
mensam e^imia forma pueros deiectos jussit consistere, eosque 
imtum. illius intuentes diligenter ministrare : aderant unguejaa, co- 
rona: incendebantur odores : m£nsa conquisitissimU epulis exfruebau' 
turP [Tusc. Disp. Lib. V, 21.] 

** It follows, that DawAcles fell into the sweet delusion of Chris- 
'tophero Sly: 

* Fortunatus sibi Damocles videbatur.* 

" The event in these two dramas, was, indeed, different. For 
the philosopher took care to make the^/^arterer sensible of his 
mistake ; While the poet did not think fit to disabuse the beggar. 
But this was according to the design of each. For, the former 
would show the misery of regal luxury i the latter its vanity. The 
tyrant, therefore, is painted wretched. And his lordship only a beg- 
gar in disguise. 

', " To conclude with our poet. The strong ridicule and deco- 
rum of this Induction make it appear, how vmpo%%i^A& \\.N4^<&'i<^^ 
Shak3peare,jD iiis idlest hours, perhaps wYveivYie v*«& o\\i ^^nW 
,J/j^ tJie tTMsb of others, ;:iot to leave .spine sXxqY*^» «A ^^ trwi*UK 
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behind him. But the morality of its purpose should chiefly re- 
commend it to us. For the whole was written -with the besi de- 
sign of exposine that monstrous Epicurean position, that the true 
enjoyment of lire consht* in a delirium of sensual pleasure. And 
this in a way Uie most likely to work upon the great, by showings 
their pride, that it was fit only to constitute the summum henum 
of one — 

' No better than a poor and loathsome beg^g^.' sc. iii. 

« Nor let the poet be thought to have dealt too freely with hit 
betters^ in giving this representation oi nobility. He had the high- 
est authority for wliat he did. For the great master ^ life Yam- 
self gave no other of Divinity •* 

* Ipse pater veri Doctus Epicurus in arte 
' yustit ^ banc vitam dixit habere Deos." 

J^tron. c. 132. Steevens. 

The circumstance on which the Induction to the anonymous 
play, as well as that to the present comedy, is founded, is related 
(as Lang^aine has observed) by Heuterus, Rerumy Burgund, Lib^ 
IV. The earliest English original of this story in prose that I 
have met with, is the following, which is fbimd in Goularfs 
-Admirablb and Memorable Histories, translated by S. 
Grimstone, quarto, 1607; but this tale (which Goulart translated 
from Heuterus) had undoubtedly appeared in English, in MMne 
ivther shape, before 1594 : 

'^' " Philip, called the good Duke of Bourgundy, in the memory 
of our ancestors, being at Bruxelles with his Court, and waUung 
one night after supper throue^h the streets, accompanied wlm 
some of his favorits, he fbuna lying upon the stonea a certaine. 
artisan that was veiy dronke, and that slept soundly. It pleased 
the prince In this artisan to make trial of the vanity of our life, 
-whereof he had before discoursed with his familiar friends. He 
therefore caused this sleeper to be taken up, and carried into hik 
palace .* he commands him to be layed in one of the richest beds; 
a riche night-cap to be given him : his foule shirt to be taken ofi^ 
and to have another put on him of fine Holland. When as this 
dronkard had digested his wine, and began to awake, behold 
there comes about his bed Pages and Groomes of the Duke's 
chamber, who drawe the curteines, and make many courtesies, 
and, being bare-headed, aske him if it please him to rise, and 
what apparell it would please him to put on that day.— -—They 
bring him rich apparell. This new Monsieur amazed at such 
courtesie, and doubting whether he dreampt or waked, sufiered 
himselfe to be drest, and led out of the chamber. There came np- 
blemen wMch saluted him with all honour, and conducted him t^ 
the Masse, where with great ceremonie they gave him tbe iMshe 
of the Gospell, and the Pixe to kisse, as they did usually to tlie 
Duke. From the Masse, they bring him backe unto the pallacei 
he w&shcB his bands, and sittes downe at the table well ftimished. 
After dinner, the great CbambetVsixv^ comiivaxides cardes to be 
brought, with a greate aumme o^ iwme^. T\jl\* \yjiub*vcLYCBaH^ 
htttion pUytu w'A the cbiefe ^ ^be cwis^> *tV\eTvVii^ «i^\g»^ 
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to walke in the gardein, and to hunt the hare, and to hawke. 
They'hring him back unto the pallacc, where he sups in state. 
Candles being light, the nuisitions begin to play; and, the tables 
tiJ[en away, the gentlemen and gentlewomen fell to dancing. 
Then they played a pleasant Comedie, after which followed a Ban- 
ket, whereat they had presently store of Ipocras and pretious 
vine, with all sorts of confituies, to this prince of the new im- 
pression; so as he was dronke, and fell soundlie asleepe. Here- 
upon the Duke commanded that he should be disrobed of all his 
nche attire. He was put into his olde ragges, and carried into 
the same place where he had becne found the night before ; where 
he spent that night. Being awake in the morning, he beganne 
to remember what had happened before ; — he knewc not whether 
it were true indeede, or a dreamc that had troubled his braine. 
But in the end, after many discourses, he concludes that all was 
but a dreame that had happened unto him ; and so entertained 
bis wife, his children, and his neighbours, without any other ap- 
prehension." Malone. 

The following stor}', related, as it appears, by an eye-witness, 
may not be thought inapplicable to this Induction : *' I remember 
(says Sir Richara Barckley, in A Discourse on the Felicitie of Man, 
lS9Bj p. 24) a pretie experiment practised by the Emperour 
Charles the Fifth upon a drunkard. As this Emperour on a time 
entered into Gaunt, there lay a dnmken fellow over-thwart the 
streetes, as though he had bene dead ; who, least the horsemen 
should ride ouer him, was drawen out of the way by the legges, 
and could by no means be wakened ; which when the Emperour 
saw, he caused him to be taken vp and carried home to his pal- 
lace, and Tsed as he had appointed. He was brought into a faire 
chamber hanged with costly arras, his clotlies taken oif, and laid 
in a stately bed meet for the Emperour himselfe. He continued 
in a sleepe vntil the next day almost noone. When he awaked 
and had lyen wondring awhile to see himself in such a place, and 
diuers braue gentlemen attending u])on him, tliey took him out 
of the bed, and apparelled him like a prince, in verie costly gar- 
ments, and all this was done with verie gi-eat silence on everie 
side. When he was ready, there was a table set and furnished 
with very daintie meats, and he set in a chaire to eat, attended 
▼pon with braue couiiiers, and serued as if the Emperour had 
bin present, the cupboord full of gold plate and diucrse sortes of 
wines. When he saw such preparation made for him, he left any 
longer to wonder, and thought it not good to examine the matter 
any further, but tooke his fortune as it came, and fell to his meate. 
His wayters with great reuerence and dutie obserued diligently 
his nods and becks, which were his signes to call for that he lack- 
ed, for words he vsed none. As he thus sate in his majestic eat- 
mg and drinking, he tooke in his cups so freclie, that he fel fast 
asleepe againe as he sate in his chaire. His attendants stripped 
him out of his fi-esh apparel, and arrayed him NiivtVi Vv\% ts^^rcv^ 
ragges againe, and carried him to the p\«^ce viYvet^ >\\«^ Sics^Qxydk. 
him, where be hy sleeping vntil the i\ext d«y. K^«t\\fc 
VOL. VI. o 
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awakened, and fell into the companie of his acquaintance, bein^ 
asked where he had bene ; he answered that he had bene asl^epe, 
and had the pleasantest dream that ever he had in his life ; and 
told them all that passed, thinking that it had bene nothing but 
a drcame.** 

This froUck seems better suited to the gaiety of the g^allant 
Francis, or to the revelry of the boisterous Henry, than to the 
cold and distant manners of the reserved Charles; of whose pri- 
vate character, however, historians have taken but slight notice. 

H. White, 

From this pky. The Taller formed a atory. Vol. IV, No. 231. 

It cannot but seem strange that Siiakspeare should be 90 little 
known to the author of The Tatler^ that he should suffer this 
story to be obtruded upon him ; or so little known to the publi^ 
that he could hope to make it pass upon his readers as a real nar- 
rative of a transaction in Lincolnshire ; yet it is apparent, that 
he was deceived, or intended to deceive, that he knew not him- 
self whence tlie story was taken, or hoped that he might rob so 
obscure a writer without detection. 

Of this play the two plots are so well united, that they ci 
hard>y be called two without injury to the art with which 
are interwoven. The attention is entertained with all the varietj, 
of a double plot, yet is not distracted by unconnected incidentik . 

The part between Katharine and Petruchio . is eminentl^y 



spriehtly and diverting. At the marriage of Bianca the arri' 

of the real father, perhaps, produces more perplexity than plea^.- 

sure. The whole play is very popular and diverting. Jofuuon^ - 
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WINTER'S TALE. 

THIS play, throughout, is written in the very spirit of its au- 
thor. And in telling this liomely and simple, though agreeable, 
country tale, 

Our sweetest Shahpeare, fanc/s childf 
Warbles his native vjood-notes 'wild. 
This was necessary to observe in mere justice to the play; as 
tlie meanness of the fable, and the extravagant conduct of it, bad 
misled some of ^reat name into a wrong judgment of its merit; 
which, as far as it regards sentiment and character, is scarce in- 
ferior to any in the whole collection. Warbtirton. 

The story of this play is taken from The Pleasant History rf" 
Dorastus and Favinioy written by Robert Greene, yohiumu 
In this novel, the King of Sicilia, whom Shakspeare names 

Leontcs, is called Egistus. 

Polixenes K. of Bohemia .... Pandosto. 

Mamillius P. of Sicilia Garinter. 

Florizel P. of Bohemia Dorastus. 

Camillo Franion. 

Old Shepherd Porrus. 

Hermione Bellaria. 

Perdita Faunia. 

Mopsa Mopsa. 

The parts of Antigonus, Paulina, and Autolycus, are of tbe 
poet's own invention ; but many circumstances of the novel are 
omitted in the play. Steevens. 

Dr. Warburton, by " some of great name," means Dryden 
and Pope. See the Essay at the end of the Second Part of T%e 
Conquest of Granada. 

None of our author's plays has be^en more censured for the 
breach of dramatick rules than The Winter''* Tale. In confirma- 
tion of what Mr. Steevens has remarked in another place — **tbat 
Shakspeare was not ignorant of these rules, but disregarded 
them," — it may be observed, that the laws of the drama are 
clearly laid down by a writer once universally read and admired. 
Sir Philip Sidney, who, in his Defence of Poesy, 1595, has pointed 
out the very improprieties into which our author has fallen in this 
play. After mentioning the defects of the tragedy of GarboduCf 
he adds : '< But if it be so in Gorboducke, how much more in all 
the rest, where you shall have Asia of the one side, and Aflfricke, 
of the other, and so manie other under kingdomes, that the play- 
er when he comes in, must ever begin with telling where be la^ 
or else the tale will not be conceived. — Now of time they are 
much more liberal. For ordinarie it is, that two young princes 
fall in love, after many traverses she is got with childe, delivered 
of a faire boy : he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in love, and is 
readie to get another childe, and all this in two houres space: 
which how absurd it is in sence, even sence may imagine.** 

The Winter's Tale, is sneered at by B. Jonson, in the Indue- 
tion to Bartholomeva Fair, 1614: **If there be never a servant- 
monster in the fair, who can \\e\p \t, ■nor o ne«t of emtique*,? He is 
loth to make nature afraid in \u8 pVa-^s^VOtft >i\\<i%^ ^-aXXft.-^ 
T/LisBs, Tempetts^ and such ASke dro\\enft»?^ 'ft^VSafcwertoJ 
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tiquesi the twelve satyrs who are introduced at the sheep-shear- 
ing' festival, are alluded to. Malone. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer g^ve himself much needless concern that 
Shakspeare should consider Bohemia as a maritime country. He 
would have us read Bjthinia: but our author implicitly copied 
the novel before him. Dr. Grey, indeed, was apt to beiie^ve that 
DoTiutM andFaunia might rather be borrowed from the play ; but 
I have met with a copy of it, which was printed in 1588. — Cer- 
▼antes ridicules these geographical mistakes, when he makes tlie 
princess Micomicona land at Ossuna. — Cor|>oral Trim's king of 
Bohemia ** delighted in navigation, and had never a sea-port in 
his dominions ;" and my Lord Herbert tells us, that De Luines^ 
the prime minister of France, when he was embassador there, 
demanded, whether Bohemia was an inland country, or lay '* upon 
the *efl^'— There is a similar mistake in The Tiwo Gentlemen of 
Verona, relative to that city and Milan. Farmer. 

The Winter's Tale may be ranked among tlie historic plays of 
Shakspeare, though not one of his numerous criticks and com- 
mentators have discovered the drift of it. It was certainly in- 
tended (in compliment to Qiieen Elizabeth) as an indirect apology 
for her mother, Anne Boleyn. The address of tlie poet appears 
no where to more advantage. The subject was too delicate to 
be exhibited on the stage without a veil ; and it was too recent 
and touched the Queen too nearly, for the bard to have ventured 
so home an allusion on any other gro\md than compliment. The 
unreasonable jealousy of Leontes, and his violent conduct in con- 
sequence, form a true portrait of Henry the Eighth, who gene- 
raUy made the law the engine of his boisterous passions. Not 
only the general plan of the story is most applicable, but several 
passages are so marked, that they touch the real history nearer 
than the fable. Hermione on her trial says : 

** — for honour, 

" 'Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

** And only that I stand for." 
This seems to be taken from the very letter of Anne Boleyn to 
the King before her execution, where she pleads for the infant 
Princess his daughter. Mamillius, the young Prince, an un- 
necessary character, dies in his infancy; but it coniirms the al- 
lusion, as Qiieen Anne, before Elizabeth, bore a still-born son. 
But the most striking passage, and which had nothing to do in 
the tragedy, but as it pictured Elizabeth, is, where Paulina, de- 
scribing the new-born Princess, and her likeness to her father, 
says : ** She has the very trick ofhisjrovsn." Tliere is one sentence 
indeed so applicable, both to Elizabeth and her father, that I 
should suspect the poet inserted it after her death. Paulina, 
speaking of the child, tells the King: 

**— — 'Tis yours ; 

** And might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 

** So like you, 'tis the worse." — 
The Winter's Tale was therefore in reaXvtj «i ^tcwviV ^«\. ^ 
jarenry the JSighth. WtUpole, 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Leontes, king of Sicilia: 

Mainilliusy hU son. 

CamillO) *\ 

Antigonus, f gj^.^^^ ^^^ 

Cleomenes, & 

Dion, J 

Another Sicilian lord, 

Rogero, a Sicilian gentleman. 

An attendant on the young firince Mamilliuft. 

Officers tf a court of judicature, 

Polixenes, king ^Bohemia: 

Florizel) his son, 

ArcbidamuS) a Bohemian lord, 

A mariner. 

Gaoler, 

An old ahefiherdy reputed father q/'Perdita: 

Clowny his son. 

Servant to the old shefiherd. 

Autolycus, a rogue. 

Timcj aa Chorus. 

Hermione, Queen to Leontes. 

Perdita, daughter to Leontes and Hermione. 

Paulina, wife to Antigonus. 

Emelia, a laduy J .. »• _ ^t 

Two other iJes^l ^'^^^"^ '^ ^ucen. 



Mopsa, > ^^pj^crdcsses, 
Dorcas, 3 



Lords f ladiesy and attendants; satyrs for a^ dance g shefi 

herdsy shefiherdessesy guardsy Sec. 

> 

SCENE, 
Sometimes in Sicilia, sometimes in Bohemia. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

Sicilia. <An Antichamber in Leontes* Palace, 
Enter C^millq aTuTARCHiDAtMUS. 

jirch. If you shall chance^ Camillo, to visit Bohemia, 
«n the like occasion whereon my services are now on footy 
you shall see, as I have said, great difference betwixt our 
Bohemia, and your Sicilia. 

Cam. I think, this coming summer, the king of Sici- 
lia means to pay Bohemia the visitation which he justly 
owes him. 

uirch. Wherein our entertainment shall shame us,^ 
we will be justified in our loves: for, indeed, — 

Cam. *Beseech you, — - 

j^rch. Verily, I speak it in the freedom of my know- 
ledge : we cannot with such magnificence — ^in so rare— - 
I know not what to say.— We will give you sleepy 
drinks ; that your senses, unintelligent of our insufficience» 
may, though they cannot praise us, as little accuse us. 

Cam. You pay a great deal too dear, for what *s given 
freely. 

jirch. Believe me, I speak as my understanding in- 
structs me, and as mine honesty puts it to utterance. 

Cam. Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind to Bohe- 
mia. They were trained together in their childhoods ; 
and there rooted betwixt them then such an affection, 
which cannot choose but branch now. Since their more 
mature dignities, and royal necessities, made separation 

1 _- our entertainment &c.] Though we cannot give you ecjoal 
entertainment, yet the consciousness of our good-will shall jus- 
tify us. yohnton. 
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of their society, their encounters, though not personal^ 
have been royally attomied,* with interchange of gifts, 
letters, loving embassies ; that they have seemed to be 
together, though absent ; shook hands^ as over a vast ; 
and embraced, as it were, from the ends of opposed 
■winds. 3 The heavens continue their loves! 

jirch, I think, there is not in the world either maliccy 
or matter, to alter it. You have an unspeakable comfort 
of your young prince Mamillius ; it is a gentleman of 
the greatest promise, that ever came into my note. 

Cam, I very well agree with you in the hopes of him : 
It is a gallant child ; one that, indeed physicks the sub- 
ject,** makes old hearts fresh : they, that went on crutch- 
es ere he was bom, desire yet their life, to see him a 
man. 

jirch. Would they else be content to die ? 

Cam, Yes ; if there were no other excuse why tbej 
should desire to live. 

jirch. If the king had no son, they would desire . to 
live on crutches till he had one. \^Mxetmt, 



a — royally attorniedi] Nobly supplied by substitution of em- 
bassies, &c. Johnson. 

3 ■ thooi hands, as over a vast ; and etnbraced, as it were, 
from the ends of opposed lainds.'] Thus the folio, 1623. The folio, 

1632: — oner a vast sea. I have since found that Sir T. Hanmer 
attempted the same correction ; though I believe the old reading 
to be the true one. Vastum was the ancient term foe voaste un« 
cultivated land. Over a vast, therefore, means at a great and, 
vacant distance from each other. Vast, however, may be used 
for the sea, as in Pericles, Prince of Tyre : 

"Thou God of this great vast, rebuke the surges." 

Steevent. 
Shakspeare has, more than once, taken bis imagery from the 
prints, with which the books of his time were ornamented. If 
my memory do not deceive me, he bad his eye on a wood cut in 
Holinshed, while writing the incantation of the weird sisters in 
Macbeth. There is also an allusion to a print of one of the Hen- 
ries holding a sword adorned with crowns. In this passag^e he 
refers to a device common in tlie title-pages of old boioks, of two 
hands extended from opposite clouds, and joined as in token of 
friendship over a wide waste of country. Henley. 

4 — — physicks the subject,'] Affords a cordial to the state ; has 
the power of assuaging the sense of misery. Johnson* 

So, in Macbeth .• 

" The labour we delight in, |)Kyaick« "^ivtv?' Stee^>em. 
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SCENE 11. 

The same, A Room of State in the Palace, 

JSnter Leontes, Polixenes, Hermione, Mamillius> 

CamillO) and Attendants. 

Pol, Nine changes of the wat'ry star have been 
The shepherd's note, since we have left our throne 
Without a burden : time as long again 
Would be fill'd up, my brother, with our thanks ; 
And yet we should, for perpetuity. 
Go hence in debt : And therefore, like a cipher, 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply. 
With one we-thank-you, many thousands more 
That go before it. 

Leon, Stay your thanks awhile ; 

And pay them when you part. 

Pol. Sir, that 's to-morrow. 

I am question'd by my fears, of what may chance, 
Or breed upon our absence : That may blow 
No sneaping winds' at home, to make us say. 
This is fiut forth too truly!^ Besides, I have stay'd 
To tire your royalty. 



that mav bltym 



No sneaping ivind* ^] Dr. Warburton calls this noruerue; and 
Dr. Johnson tells us it is a Gallicism. It happens, however, to 
be both sense and English. That, for Oh / that — is not uncommon. 
In an old translation of the famous Alcoran of the Franciscaiu: 
** St. Francis observing the holiness of friar Juniper* said to the 
priors, That I had a wood of such Junipers!" And, in The Tw 
Noble Kinsmen .• 

" — In thy rumination, 

" That 1 poor man might eftsoons come between !** 
And so in other places. This is the construction of the passage 
in Homeo and yuliet: 

" That runaway's eyes may wink !" 
Which in other respects Mr. Steevens has rightly interpreted. 

Farmer. 
— sneaping 'minds — "] Nipping winds. So, in Gaviin Doug- 
las's Translation ofFirgH's Eneid. Prologue of the seuynth Booke: 
" Scharp soppis of sleit, and of the snyppand snaw." 

H. White. 
• This is put forth too trul^ .'] i. e. to make me ^tt^ ^^ I Kad too gocA 
reason for myjears concerning what mighitbsqgi^viiiikiKijI ib«iBWi 
Srom home. JIfaUne, 



f 
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Lean, Wc are tougher, brother, 

Than you can put us to 't. 

PoL No longer stay. 

Leon. One seven -night longer. 

PU, Very sooth, to-morrow. 

Leon, We '11 part the time between 's then: and in 
that 
I '11 no gain-saying. 

Pol, Press me not, 'beseech you, so ;^ 

There is no tongue that moves, none, none i' the world} 
So soon as yours, could win me : so it should now, 
Were there necessity in your request, although 
•Twere needful I denied it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward: which to hinder, 
Were, in your love, a whip to me ; my stay, 
To you a charge, and trouble : to save both, 
Farewel, our brother. 

Leon. Tongue-tied, our queen? speak you. 

Her, I had thought, sir, to have held my peace, until 
You had drawn oaths from him, not to stay. You, sir. 
Charge him too coldly : Tell him, you are sure. 
All in Bohemia's well : this satisfi&ction^ 
The by-gone day proclaim'd ; say this to him. 
He 's beat from his best ward. 

Leon, Well said, Hermione. 

Her. To tell, he longs to see his son, were strong : 
But let him say so then, and let him go ; 
But let him swear so, and he shall not stay. 
We '11 thwack him hence with distaffs.— 
Yet of your royal presence [/o Pol.] I '11 adventure 
The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 
You take my lord, I '11 give him my commission,* 

^ — thU tatitfaction — ] We had satisfactory accounts yester- 
day of the state of Bohemia, yohnson, 

• — / 'ilgive him my eoinmission,'] We should read: 

■■ / *li give you my commUsiont 
The verb let, or hinder, which follows, shows the necessity of 
it : for she could not say she would give her husband a commit- 
sion to let or hinder himself. The commission is g^ven to Poltk-^ 
enes, to whom she is speaking, to let or hinder her husband. 

WarhwrtoM. 
"I '11 give him. my licence of a\>aeTvcc«,so aalo ^\k9^x\Kl«r re- 
tud his departure for a month," kc. To\e\. KiwH \Mm«^«t«T&KS 
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To let bitn there a month, behind the gest* 
Preiix'd for his parting: yet, good-deed,' Leontes, 
I love thee not a jar o' the clock* behind 



be iwed as many other reflective verbi are by Shtkipeare, fiw to 
let or hinder himielf; then the meaning will be : " I '11 give him 
ray permisBian tn tarry for a month," b-c. Dr. Warburton and the 
subsequent editors read, 1 tbink, without necessity — " 1 11 give 
I, S(c. JUalime- 



8 ■ behind the gest — ] Mr. Theobald saj's: he can neither 
trace, nor multraand the phraie, and therefore thinks it should be 
jutt: But the word geit is right, and sigruRes a stage or joumey. 
In tbe time of royal Jrt^eiiet tbe king's stages, as we nay lee 
by the Jounuds of them in the bEraltPs office, were called his 
jgetUi from the old French word giilc, Jiveriorium. Warburton. 
In Strype's Memoriait of Archbiihnp Cranmer, p. 283,— The 
Archbiibop entreats Cecil, "to let bim have the new rcsolred 
upon gettj, from that time to the end, that he might from time 
to time know where the king was." 

Again, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungizy, 1594; 
" Castile, and lovely Elinor with him, 
" Have in their fetu'resoiv'd for Oxford town." 
Again, in The Whilr Dnil, or, Vittoria Coramiana, 1612: 
" — Do, Uke the gertt in the progress, 
'■ You know where you shall Snd me." Steevetu. 
Geiti, oi rufheT gitit, irom the Fr. j'lVr;, (which signihes both 
a bed, and a lodging place) were the names of the hoiues or 
towns where the King or Prince intended to lie erery ni^t dur- 
ing his Phogkiss. They wen written in a scroll, and probably 
each of tbe royal atteiidimts was furnished with a copy. MaitK. 
> '^—yet, good-deed,] Signifies, indeeil, in very iked, as Shak- 
speare in another place expresses it. Good-deed, is used in the 
same sense by the Earl of Surrey, Sir John Hayward, and Gas- 
coigne. 

Dr. Warburton would read — good heed, — meaning— 4ake good 
heed. Sieevent. 

The second folio leids—good heed, which, 1 believe, is r^fat. 

Tyrvhitt. 
a __ a j«r o' the clock — ] A _/ar is, I bilieve, a single repe. 
tition of the noise made by the pendi^m of a clock i what c^l- 
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What lady she her lord.-— You *11 stay ? 

Pol. No, madam. 

Her, Nay, but you will ? 

Pol, I may not, verily. 

Her, Verily! 
You put me off with limber vows: But I, 
Though you would seek to unsphere the stars with oatM, 
Should yet say, sir^ no going. Verily, 
You shall not go; a lady's verily is 
As potent as a lord's. Will you go yet? 
Force me to keep you as a pnsoner, 
Not like a guest ; so you shall pay your fees, 
When you depart, and save your thanks. How say you? 
My prisoner? or my guest? by your dread verily, 
One of them you shall be. 

Pol, Your guest then, madam: 

To be your prisoner, should import offending ; 
Which is for me less easy to commit, 
Than you to punish. 

Her, Not your gaoler then. 

But your kind hostess. Come, I '11 question you 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were boys; 
You were pretty lordings^ then. 

Pol, We were, fair queeHj 

Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day. 
And to be boy eternal. 

Her, Was not my lord the verier wag o' the two? 

Pol, We were as twinn'd lambs,- that did frisk i' the 
sun, 
And bleat the one at the other : what we chang'd, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream 'd^* 



So, in The SpanUh Tragedy ^ 1601: — "the owle shrieking, the 
toades croaking, the minute* jerring, and the clocke striking 
twelve." Malone. 

3 — lordings — ■] This diminutive of lord is often used by 
Chaucer. So, in the prologue to his Canterbury Tales, the host 
says to the company, v. 790, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit : 

" Lordinges (quod he) now herkeneth for the beste." 

Steevens. * 
'' T^e doctrine of ill-doings no, nor dreanOd— '\ DoctritieviVwfc 
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That any did: Had we pursued that life. 
And our weak spirits ne'er been higher rear'd 
With stronger blood, we should have answered heayen 
Boldly ) Mt guilty i the imposition clear'dy 
Hereditary ours.' 

Her. By this we gather^ 

You have tripp'd since. 

Pol. . O my most sacred lady. 

Temptations have since then been bom to us : for 
In those unfledg'd days was my wife a girl ; 
Your precious self had then not cross'd the eyes 
Of my young play-fellow. * 

Her, Grace to boot! 

Of this make no conclusion ; lest you say,* 

used as a trisyllable. So children^ tickling, and many others. 
The editor of the second folio inserted the word no, to suppl;^ a 
8U|^>08ed defect in the metre, [-— m>, nor dream'd] and the m- 
terpolation was adopted in all the subsequent editions. Maitme. 
I cannot suppose myself to be reading a verse, unless I adopt 
the emendation of the second folio. Steevetu. 

' — the impotition clear'd. 
Hereditary ourt.'] i.e. setting aside original un; bating the 
imposition firom the offence of our first parents, we might have 
boldly protested our innocence to Heaven. Warburton, 

• Grace to boot ! 
Of thit make no conclusion; lest yott sen, &c.] Polixenes had 
said, that since the time of childhood and innocence, temptations 
had grown to them,; for that, in that interval, the two Queens were 
become women. To each part of this observation the Queen an- 
swers in order. To that of temptations she replies, Grace to boot / 
i. e. though temptations have grown up, yet I hope grace too has 
kept pace with diem. Grace to boot, was a proverbial expression 
on these occasions. To the other part, she replies, as for our 
tempting you, pray take heed you draw no conclusion from 
thence, for that would be making your Queen and me devils^ 
&c. Warburton. 

This explanation may be right ; but I have no great faith in 
the existence of such a proverbial expression. Steevens. 

She calls for Heaven's grace, to purify and vindicate her own 
character, and that of the wife of Polixenes, which might seem 
to be sullied by a species of argument that made them appear to 
have led their husbands into temptation. 

Grace or Heaven help me !^Do not arg^e in that manner ; do 
not draw any conclusion or inference from your, and your friend^s, 
having, since those days of childhood and Intvocecv^^V^CKSRSi^^* 
qwunted with your Queen and me ; for, as ^omYisw^ «ijA.^iDoX>sw 

VOL. VI. P 
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Your queen and I are devils: Yet, go on; 
The offences we have made you do, we '11 answer; 
If you first sinn'd with us, and that with us 
You did continue fault, and that you slipp'd, not 
With any but with us. 

Leon. Is he won yet? 

Her, He *11 stay, my lord. 

Leon, At my request, he would not 

Hermione, my dearest, thou never spok'st 
To better purpose. 

Her. .Never? 

Leon, Never, but -once. 

Her, What? have I twice said well? when was *t be- 
fore? 
I pr'ythee, tell me : Cram us with praise, and make us 
As fat as tame things : One good deed, dying tonguekss, 
Slaughters a thousand, waiting upon that. 
Our praises are our wages : You may ride us, 
With one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre. But to the goal;^*— 
My last good deed was, to entreat his stay; 
What was my first? it has an elder sister,. 
Or I mistake you: O, would her name were Grace 1 
But once before I spoke to the purpose: When? 
Nay, let me have 't ; I long. 

Leon, Why, that was when 

the period between childhood and the present time temptatioiis 
have been bom to you, and as in that interval you have become 
acquainted with us, tlie inference or insinuation would be stroitf 
against us, as your corrupters, and " by that kind of chase/* 
your Queen and I would be devils. . Malone. 

7 With spur we heat an acre. But to the goals] Thus this pas- 
sage has been always printed ; whence it appears, that the edi- 
tors did not take the poet's conceit. They imagined that» But to 
the goal, meant, but to come to the purpose; but the sense is dlfie- 
rent, and plain enough when tlie line is pointed thus : 
■ ere 

With spur we heat an acre, but to the goal. 
i. e. good usage will win us to any thing; but, with ill, we stop 
-abort, even there where both our interest and .our inclination 
would otherwise have carried us. Warburton. 

I have followed the old copy, the pointing of which appears to 
afford as apt a meaning as that produced by the change recom- 
mended by Dr. Warburton. Steeve?is. 
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Three crabbed months had sour'd themselves to deati 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clap thyself my love»* then didst thou utter, 
/ am yours for ever. 

Her. It is Grace, indeed.* — 

Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the purpose twice 
The one for ever eam'd a royal husband; 
The other, for some while a friend. 

[^Giving her hand to P( 

Leon. Too hot, too hot: [Mi 

To mingle friendship far, is mingling bloods. 
I have tremor cordis on me:— -my heart dances; 
But not for joy y— not joy.— -This entertainment 
May a free £axe put on ; derive a liberty 
From heardness, from: bounty, fertile bosom, ^ 



8 And clap thyself my /ow;] She opened her hand, to clap ' 
palm of it- into his, as people do when they confii'm a bargs 
Hence the phrase — to claf up a bargain^ i. e. make one with 
other ceremony than tlie junction of hands. So, in Jiam'-alley^ 
Merry Trichy 1611 : 

*• Speak, widowy is 't a match ? 

"Shallwec/flj&itup?" 
Ag^ain, in A Trick to catch the Old Orte, 1618 : 

''Come, c/a/& hands, amatcli." 
Agun, in King Henry V: 

" and so clap hands, and a bargain." Steevens. 

This was a regular part of the ceremony of troth-plig^ting, 
which Shakspeare often alludes. So, in Measure for Measwn 
" This is the harui, which with a voto'cf eoiardct 
" Was fast belock'd in thine.'* 
Again* mKingyohn: 

"i%i7. It likes us well. Young princes, c/offe^vor/r^andf. 
" Aust. And your lips too, for I am well assured, 
** That I did so, when I was first assured." 
So also, in No Wit like a Woman**, a comedy, by Middleton, Id 
" There these young lofoers shall clap hands together.** 
I should not have given so many instances of this custom, 
that I know Mr. Pope's reading — " And clepe thyself my lov 
has many favourers. The old copy has — A clap, &c. The c 
rection was made by the editor of the second folio. Malane. 

® It is Grace, indeed.'] Refewing to what she had just sait 
** O, would her name were Grace /" Malone. 

*■ ■ from bounty, fertile bosoms] I suppose that 9, le* 
dropped out at the press, and would read — ir om. iwunty^t fei 
bosom. Malone. 

By fertile bosom, I suppose, is meant a bosom like t\\«A. Ckf 
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And well become the agent: it may, I grant: 
But to be paddling palms, and pinching fingerSf 
As now they are ; and making practised smiles, 
As in a looking-glass ; — and then to sigh, as 'twere 
The mort o* the deer;^ O, that is entertainment 
My bosom likes not, nor my brows.— •Mamilliusy 
Art thou my boy ? 

Mam, Ay, my good lord. 

Leon, rfecks?^ 

Why, that 's my bawcock.* What, hast smutch'd thy 

nose ? — 
They say, it 's a copy out of mine. Come, captain, 
We must be neat;* not neat, but cleanly, captain: 
And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all call'd, neat.— Still virginalling.' 

[^Obaerving Pol. and Hbr. 



earth, which yields a spontaneous produce. In the same straul 
is the address of Timen of Athena: 

" Thou common mother, thou, 

** Whose — - infinite breast 

'* Teems and feeds allP* Steevent. 

s The mort o' the deer;"] A lesson upon the horn at the death of 
the deer. Theobald. 

So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608 : " — He that bloweth the 
mort before the death of the buck, may very well miss of his 
fees." Again, in the oldest copy of Chevy Chace.' 

" The blewe a mwt uppone the bent.** Steevens. 

s rfecis?'\ A supposed corruption of^in faith. Our present 
Tulgar pronounce it— ^^*. Steevens. 

4 Why, that '* my bawcock.] Perhaps from beau and vog. It is 
ttill said in vulgar language that such a one is a joliy coci, a cock 
if the game. The word has already occurred in Twelfth Nighty 
and is one of the titles by which Pistol speaks of King Hemythe 
Fifth. Steevens. 

' We must be neat,-'\ Leontes, seeing his son's nose smutched, 
cries, we mMst be neat; then recollecting that neat is the ancient 
term for homed cattle, he says, not neat, but cleanly, yohnton. 

So, in Dra3rton's Pdyolbion, Song 3 : 
" His large provision there of flesh, of fowl, otneat.** Steepens. 

6 .«.— . Still virginalling — ] Still playing with her fingers^ as a 
girl playing on the virginals, yohnson. 

A virginal, as I am mformed, is a very small kind of spinnet. 
Queen Elizabeth's virginal-book is yet in being, and manjftof the 
lessons in it have proved so difficult, as to bame our most expert 
■players on the harpsichord. 
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n 

Upon his palm?—- How now, you wanton calf? 

Art thou my calf? 
Mam. Yef^ if you will, my lord* 

Leon. Thou want'st a rough pash, and the shoots that 
I have,^ 

So, in Decker's Satiromastix, or the Untnusing of the tumorous 
Podt, 1602: 

" When we have husbands, we play upon them like virginal 
jaci*, they must rise and fell to our humours, else they '11 never 
get any good strains of musick out of one of us." 
Again, in Eam-cdley, or Merry Trich, 1611 : 

** Where be these rascals that skip up and down. 
** Like xnrginal jackt?** Steevet». 
A virginal was strung like a spinnet, and shaped like a pi€tno 
forte. Malone. 

7 Thou viaraUt a rough pash, and the shoots that Ihavey"] Pask^ 
(says Sir T. Hanmer) is kiss. Paz. Spanish, i. e. thou tvant^sta 
mouth made rough by a heardy to kiss vfith. Shoots are branches^ i. e. 
horns. Leontes is alluding to the ensig^a of cuckoldom. A mad- 
brained boy, is, however, called a msidpash in Cheshire. Steevens. 
Thou want'st a rough pash^ and the shoots that I have, in con- 
nexion with the context, signifies^to make thee a calf thou must 
have the tuft on thy forehead and the young homa that shoot t(^ in 
itf as I have. Leontes asks the Prince: 
— How fumf, you wanton calf? 
Art thou my calf? 
Mam. Tes, tf you vmU* my lord. 

Leon. Thou wanfst a rough pash and the shoots.Ma^ I have. 
To be ftll like me. 
To pash signifies to push or dash against, and frequently occurs 
in old writers. Thus, Draytmi: 

" They either poles their heads together ;&a*A^." 
Again, in How to choose a good Wife from, a bad, 1602, 4to : 
** — — - \Q2iTtkpash aiul knock, and beat and mall, 
" Cleave pates and caputs." 
When in Cheshire a pash is used for a mad-brained boy, it is 
designed to characterize him from the wantonness of a cadf that 
blunders on, and runs his head against any thing. Henley. 
Ift . TreUus and Cressida, the verb pash also occurs : 
** ' waving his beam 
** Upon the poMhed corses of the kings 
*'kpistrophus and Cedius." 
And again, (as Mr. Henley on another occasion observes) in 
The Virgin Mctrtyr: 

** — when the battering ram 
f c Were fetching his career backward, to pash, 
" Me with Aw Aofn# to pieces." Steewns. 
I have lately learned that pash in Scotland i^^\fi&« «w Km^. 
72ie oUttmdms. theiefiirc may stand., "Mi^wei^ ''RQI^^ ^^s^stl^ '^^^^ 
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To be full like me : • — yet, they say, we are 

Almost as like as eggs ; women say sOy 

That will say any thing: But i|»re they false 

As o'er-died blacks,* as wind, as waters ; false 

As dice are to be wish'd, by one that fixes 

No bourn* 'twixt his and mine; yet were it true 

To say this boy were like me. — Come, sir page^ 

Look on me with your welkin eye:* Sweet villain! 

Most dear'sti my collopl^— -Can thy dam? — may 't be? 

now used only in that country, were perhaps once commoii to 
the whole island of Great Britain, or at least to the northern part 
of England: The meaning, therefore, of the present passage, 
I suppose, is this : Tou tell me, (says Leontes to his son^ that you 
are like me; that you are my calf. I ain the homed bull.' thau 
VHintest the rough head and the horns of that animal^ completely to 
retemhle your father, Malone. 

^ Tobe full like m«.-] Full is here, as in other places, used by 
our autlior, adverbially; — to be entirely like me. Malone. 

9 At a^er-died blacks,'] Sir T. Hanmer understands blacks died 
too much, and therefore rotten. Johnson. 

It is common with tradesmen, to die t^eir faded or damaged 
stuffs, black. O'er died blacks may mean those which have re- 
ceived a die over their former colour. 

There is a passage in The old Law of Massinger, which might 
lead us to offer another interpretation : 

" Blacks are often such dissembling mourners, 

" There is no credit given to 't, it has lost 
" All reputation hy false sons and widows : 
*' I would not hear of blacks.** 
It seems that blacks was the common term for mourning. So, 
in J mad World my Masters, 1608 : 
** — • in so many blacks 
" I '11 have the church hung round ^."^ 
Black, however, will receive no other hue without dUcovering 
itself through it : *' Lanarum, nigra nullum colorem bibunt** 

Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. VIII. Sieevm. 
The following passage in a book which our author had certainly 
read, inclines me to believe that the last is the true interpreta- 
tion. " Truly (quoth Camillo) my wool was blacke, and therefore 
it could take no other colour.** Lyly's Euphues and his England, 4it0. 
1580. Malone. 

1 No bourn — ] Bourn is boundary. So, in HanUtt: 
** — - from whose bourn 
" No traveller returns — ." Steevens. 

2 ..... ivelkin-eye :'} Blue-eye; an eye of the same colour with 
the welkin, or sky. Johnson. 

3 — my coUop !] So, in The First Part tfKing Hemy VI* 
** God knows, thou art a collop of my flesh." Sttevnt. 
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Affection 1 thy intention stabs the centre:^ 

Thou dost make possible, things not so held/ 

Communicat'st with dreams; — (How can this be?)-— ~ 

With what 's unreal thou coactive art, 

And fellow'st nothing: Then, 'tis very credent,® 

Thou may'st co-join with something ; and thou dost ; 

(And that beyond commission; .and 1 find it,) 

And that to the infection of my brains, 

And Jiardening of my brows. 

JPol, What means Sicilia? 

Her, He something seems unsettled. 

Pol. How, my lord? 

What cheer? how is 't with you, best brother ?^ 

4 Affection/ thy intenthn *ta6e the centre/] Instead of this line, 
which I find in the folio, the modem editors have introduced ano- 
ther of no authority: 

Imagination ! thou dost ttab to the centre. 

Mr. Rowe first made the exchange. I am not sure that I un- 
derstand the reading I have restored. Affection^ however, I be- 
lieve, signifies im^/n<ition. Thus, m The Merchant of Venice: 
" — — — affection f 
•* Mistress of passion, sways it,'* &c. 
i.e. imagination governs out passions. Intention is, as Mr. Locke 
expresses it, «when the mmd with rreat earnestness, and of 
choice, fixes its view on any idea, considers it on every side, and 
will not be called off by the ordinary solicitations of other ideas." 
This vehemence of the mind seems to be what affects Leontes 
80 deeply, or, in Shakspeare's language, — stabs him. to the centre, 

Steevens. 

Intention^ in this passage, means eagerness of attention, or of 
desire ; and is used in the same sense in The Merry Wives of Wind' 
sor^ where FalstafT says — " She did so course o'er my exteriors, 
with such a gpreedy intention^* &c. M. Mason, 

I think, with Mr. Steevens, that affection means here ima^a- 
tion, or perhaps more accurately : " the disposition of the mind 
when strongly affected or possessed by aparticular idea " And 
in a kindred sense at least to this, it is used in the passage quoted 
from The Merchant of Venice. Malone. 

' Thou dost m,ake possible^ things not so held,"] i.e. thou dost make 
those things possible, which are conceived to be impossible. 

yohnson. 

To express the speaker's 'meaning, it is necessary to make a 
short pause after the word possible. I have therefore put a com- 
ma there, though perhaps in strictness it is improper. Malone, 

« .— — . credenty"] i. e. credible. So, in Meaeurefor Measure^ Act 
V, sc» y: 

'* For my authority bears a crecient \>viVk.^^ Sue^tenft . 
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Her, You looki 

As if you held a brow of much distraction : 
Are you mov*d, my lord?" 

Lvon, No, ill g^od earnest.-— 

How sometimes natui*e will betray its folly, 
Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms ! Looking en the lines 
Of my boy's face, methou$c;hts, I did recoil 
Twentf -three years; and saw myself unbreech'd, 
In my green velvet coat; my dagger muzzled, 
Lest it should bite^ its master, and so pi^ove^ 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous.* 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 
This squash,^ this gentleman: — Mine honest friendf 
Will you take tggs for money r^ 

7 What cheer? haw it *t nvithyou, best brother f^ This line, wluek 
in the old copy is given to Leontes, has been attributed to Polix- 
enes, on the suggestion of Mr. Stecvens. Sir T. Hanmer had 
made the same emendation. Malone, 

> Are you mov*d, my lord?"] We have ag^in the same ezpresiioii 
on the same occasion, in Othello: 

•* lago. I see my lord, you are mov'd. 
" Othel. No, not much fnov'd, not much." Malone. 
• — my dagger muzzled, 
Lett it should bite — ] So, in King Henry VllI: 
" Th'.s butcher's cur is venoni-nioutJi'd, and I 
•• Have not the power to muzzle him.*' 
Again, in Much Ado about Nothing.- " I am trusted with a m«S- 
zle** Steevens. 

1 As ornaments oft do, too dangerous.] So, in The MerdkiiKief 
Venice: 

Thus ornament is but the gulled shore 
To a most dangerous sea." Steevens. 

2 This squash,] A squash is a pea-pod, in that state when tStfe 
young peas begin to swell in it. Henley. 

3 Will you take eggs for money?"] This seems to be a proverbial 
expression, used \vlien a man sees himself wronged and mikei 
no resistance. Its original, or precise meaning, I cannot find, 
but I believe it means, will you be a cuckold for hire. The CB^ 
kow is reported to lay her eggs in another bird's nest ; he there- 
fore that has egp^ laid in his nest is said to be ettcuttatut^ cvefov- 
ed, or cuckold. Johnson. 

The meaning of this is, viill you put up affronU? The Frendk 
have a proverbial saying, A qui venJez vtms coquillesP i. e. whom 
do you design to affront ? Mamillins's answer plainly proves it 
Mam. No, my Lord, I ^U fight. Smith, ' 
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Mam. No, my lord, I '11 fight. 

Leon, You will? why, happy man be his dole!^— M^ 
brother, - • 

I meet with Sbakspeare's phrase in a comedy, call'd A Match 
at Midnight, 1633: — "I shall have eggs for tky money i^ I must 
hang myself." Seeevens. 

Leontes seems only to ask his son if he would fly from an ene- 
my. In the following passage the phrase is evidently to be taken 
in that sense : " The French infanlery skirmisheth bravely afarre 
oflf^ and the cavallery gives a furious onset at the first charge ; but 
after the first heat they vsill take eggs for their ^numey** Relations 
if the most famous Kingdotnes and Com/mon'voealths thorowout the 
World, 4io. 1630, p. 154. 

Mamillius s reply to his father's question appears so decisive 
as to the true explanation of this passage, that it leaves no doubt 
with me even after I have read the following note. The phrase 
undoubtedly sometimes means what Mr. Malone asserts, but not 
here . Re&l, 

This phrase seems to me to have meant originally, — Are you 
such a poltron as to suffer another to use you as he pleases, to 
compel you to give him your money and to accept of a thing of 
so smaU a value as a few eggs in exchange for it ? This explana- 
tion appears to me perfectly consistent with the passage quoted . 
by Mr.jReed. He, who will take figgs for m.oney seems to be what, 
in As you Like it, and in maily of the old plays, is called a tam/e 
snake. The following passage in Campion's History of Ireland, fol. 
1633, fully confirms my explanation of this passage ; and shows 
that by the words — Will you take eggs for money, was meant. Will 
you suffer yourself to be cajoled or irnposed upon? — " What my cou- 
sin Desmond liath compassed, as I know not, so I beshrew his 
naked heart for holding out so long. — But go to, suppose hee 
^ver bee had ; what is KOdare to blame for it, more than my 
good brother of Ossory, who, notwithstanding his high promises, 
having also the king's power, is glad to take eggs for his m^ney^ 
and to bring him in at leisure." 

These words make part of the defence of the Earl of Kildare, 
in answer to a charge brought against him by Cardinal Wolsey, 
that he had not been sufficiently active in endeavoimng to take 
the Earl of Desmond, then in rebellion. In this passage, to take 
iggs fofr his money undoubtedly means, to be tr\fled with, or to be 
im,posed upon. 

** For money" means, in the place of mxmey. *• Will you give 
me mopey, and take eggs instead of it V* Malone,' 

4 .... happy m,an be his dole !] May his dole or share in life be 
to be a happy mxm. Johnson. 

The expression is proverbial. Dole was the term for the allow- 
ance of provision given to the poor, in great. fa.'niVl\&'&. ^^ Sst 
Greene's Tu ^uogue, 1614: 

'Had the women puddings to then doU T^ 



it 
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Arc you so fond of your young prince, as we 
Do seem to be of ours ? 

PoL If at home, sir, 

He 's all my exercise, my mirth, my matter: 
Now my sworn friend, and then mine enemy ; 
My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all: 
He makes a July's day short as December; 
And, with his varying childness, cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 

Leon, So stands this squire 

Offic'd with me ; We two will walk, my lord. 
And leave you to your graver steps. — Hermiqpe, 
How thou lov'st us, show in our brother's welcome; 
Let what is dear in Sicily, be cheap: 
Next to thyself, and my young rover, he 's 
Apparent* to my heart. 

Her, If you would seek U89 

We are yours i* the garden: Shall 's attend you there? 

Leon, To your own bents dispose you: you'll befouodf 
Be you beneath the sky : — I am angling now, 
Though you perceive me not how I give line. 
Goto, goto! Ijtside. Observing Pol, and HttL' 

How she holds up the neb,* the bill to him ! 
And arms her with the boldness of a vnfe 
To her allowing husband l^ Gone already ; 
Inch-thick, knee-deep; o'er head and ears a fink'd 
one.' — lEjceunt Pol. Her. and Attendants, 

See p. 39, n. 9. Steewru. 

The alms immemorially g^ven to the poor by the Archbisbopi 
of Canterbury, is still called the do/e. See TVie ERttory cfLtm^ 
beth PalatCj p. 31, in Bibl. Top. Brit. NichoU. 

s Apparent — ] That is, heir apparent^ or the next claimaiit. 

• — the nebi'] The word is commonly pronounced and writtet 
nib. It signifies here the mouth. So, m Anne the ^peen efSa^ 
gariet being one of the Tales in Painter's Palace qfPteoMWtf VS&i} 
" — the amorous wormes of love did bitterly gnawe and tem fail 
heart wyih the nebt of their forked heads." Stee^etiM. 

7 To her allowing hiubandf} Allowing in old language is apfrmh 
ing. Malone. 

* a fork'd one."] That is, a horned one ; a cuckold, yohmm. 

So, in Othello: 

** Even then this forked plague is fated to us, 

" When we do quicken." Malone. 
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Go, play, boy, play; — thy mother plays, and I 
Play too ; but so disgraced a part, whose issue 
Will hiss me to my grave ; contempt and clamour 
Will be my knell. — Go, play, boy, play.; — There hare 

been, 
Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now ; 
And many a man there is, even at this present,* 
Now, while I speak this, holds his wife by the arm, 
That little thinks she has been sluic'd in his absence, 
And his pond iish'd by his next neighbour,* by 
Sir Smile, his neighbour: nay, there 's comfort in 't. 
Whiles other men have gates; and those gates open'd. 
As mine, against their will: Should all despair. 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang themselves. Physick for 't there is none ; 
It is a bawdy planet, that will strike 
Where 'tis predominant ; and 'tis powerful, think it. 
From east, west, north, and south: Be it concluded,. 
No barricado for a belly ; know it ; 
It will let in and out the enemy, 
With bag and baggage : many a thousand of us 
Have the disease, and feel *t not.— How now, boy ? 
Mam. I am like you, they say.^ 
Leon. Why, that 's some comfort*—. 

What! Camillo there? 
Cam. Ay, my good lord. 

Leon. Go play, Mamillius; thou 'rt an honest man.— • 

lExit Mam. 
Camillo, this great sir will yet stay longer. 

9 _ enxn at this present,] i. e. present time. So, in Macbeth : 
" Thy letters have transported me beyond 
" This ignorant present/*'^ 

See note on this passage ; Act J, sc. v. Steeveru. 

1 And At* pond fish'd hy hh next neighhour,'] This metaphor per- 
haps owed its introduction and currency, to the QWje frequent de- 
predations of neighbours on each others fish, a complaint that 
often occurs in ancient coprespondence. Thus, in one of the 
Boston Letters, Vol. IV, p. 15 : "My mother bade me send you 
word that Waryn Herman hath daily Jished her master ajl this 
year." Steevens. 

2 _they say."] They, which was omitted m the original copy 
by the carelessness of the transcriber or prmtet, vi^A «A^^Vj 
the editor of the second folio. Malane^ 
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Cam. You had much ado to make his anchor hold: 
When you cast out, it still caipe home.' 

Leon, Didst note it? 

Cam. He would not stay at your petitions ; made 
His business more material.^ 

Leon. Didst perceive it?— 

They 're here with me already ;' whispering, rounding/ 
iiiciiia if a •o-forth:'^ 'Tis far gone, 

3 i— - it itillcame home.'\ This is a sea-faring expression, mean- 
ing, the anchor would not take hold. Steevent. 

4 ..........i.... made 

Hit business more material. 1 i. c. the more you requested him 

to stay, the more urgent he represented that business to be which 
summoned him away. Steepens. 

' They Ve here v>ith m£ already:"^ Not Polixenes and Henmone, 
but casual observers, people accidentally present. TViirlby. 

^ -»— v)hxsperingy rounding,] To round in the ear^ is to whisper, 
or to tell secretly. The expression is very copiously explained by 
M. Casaubon, in his book de Ling. Sax. yohnsan. 

The word is frequently used by Chaucer, as well as la^er wri- 
ters. So, in Lingua, 1607: ** I helped Herodotus to pen some 
part of his Muses ; lent Pliny ink to write his history ; andromtf- 
ed Rabelais in the ear^ when he historified Pantag^el.** 

Ag^n, in The Spanish Tragedy .* 

" Forthwith revenge she rounded me P th* earJ" Steewu. 

7 Sicilia is a so-forth :] This was a phrase employed when tbe 
speaker, through caution or disgust, wished to escape the utter- 
ance of an obnoxious term. A commentator on Shakspeare will 
often derive more advantage from listening to vulgar than to po- 
lite conversation. At the comer of Fleet Market, I lately hcipd 
oue woman, describing another, say — "Everybody knows thit 
her husband is a so-forth?* As she spoke the last word, her fin- 
gers expressed the emblem of cuckoldom. Mr. Malone reads— 
Sicilia is a— so-forth. Steevens. 

In reg^uLating this line, I have adopted a hint suggested by Mr. 
M. Mason. I have more than once observed, that almost every 
abrupt sentence in these plays is corrupted. These words with- 
out the break now introduced, are to me unintelligible. Leontes 
means— I think I already hear my courtiers whispering to esck 
other, « Sicilia is a cuckold, a tame cuckold, to which (sajrs he) 
they Avill add every other opprobrious name and epithet they can 
think of;" for such, I suppose, the meaning of the words i- 
forth. He avoids naming the word cuckold, mm a horror of the 
very sound. I suspect, however, that our author wrote— Sicilis 
is — and so forth. So, in The Merchant of Venice: **I will bfW 
with you, sell with you, taSk w\\3a.^QiU) Nvalk with you, trndnfi* 
losing.** 
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When I ahali gust it last.*— -How came % Camilloy 
Tliat he did stay ? 

Cam, At the good queen's entreaty. 

Leon, At the queen's^ be 't : good, should be pertinent: 
But ao it is, it is not. Was this taken 
By any understanding pate but thine ? 
For thy conceit is soaking,^ will draw in 
More than the common blocks: — Not noted, is % 
But of the finer natures ? by some severals, 
Of head-piece extraordinary? lower messes,^ 

Again, in HanUet: 

*' I saw him enter such a house of sale, 
"(^Videlicet, a brothel) or *o/artA." 
Again, more appositely, in King Hmrj /F, P. II : 

" — with a dish of carraways, and so forth?* 
Ag^ain, in Troilus and Crestida: "Is not birth, beauty, good 
shape, discourse, manhood, learning, and so forth, the spice and 
salt that season a man ?" Malone. 

■ I ' gruit it — ] i.e. taste it. Steceens. 

« Dedecus ille domus sciet uhimus.'' ym. Sat. X. 

Jl^aione. 
0— — is soaiing,] Dr. Grey would read — in soaking; but I 
think without necessity. Thy conceit is of an absorbent nature, 
will draw in more, &c. seems to be the meamng. Steevcns. 

1 — iower messesjl 1 believe, lamer Trusses is only used as an 
expression to signify the lowest degree about the court. See 
Jtutis. Ord» Gart. I, App. p. 1^ : «* The earl of Surry began the 
horde in presence : the earl of Arundel washed with him, and sat 
both at th^ first tnesse*** Formerly not only at every great man's 
table the visitants were placed according to their consequence or 
diffnity, but with additional marks of inferiority, viz. of sitting 
beXow the great saltseller placed in the centre of the table, and 
of banning coarser provisions set before them. The former custom 
is menti<med in The Honest Whore, by Decker, 1604: "Plague 
liim ; set him beneath the salt, and let him not touch a bit till 
-every one has had his full cut." The latter was as much a sub- 
ject of complaint in the time of Beaumont and Fletcher, as in th|Lt 
of Juvenal, as the following instance may prove : 

*< Uncot up pies at the nether end, filled with moss and stones, 

** Partly to make a shew with, 

** And partly to keep the lomer mess from eating." 

Woman Hater ^ Act I, sc. ii. 
This passage may be yet somewhat differently explained. It 
:appears from a passage in The merye yest (f a Man called Howie', 
flcu, bL 1. no date, uiat it was anci^(dy Uie c\x«\»tdl Vsw -^K^jfitfShL 
houses to keep ordinaries of different pnce» *. ^^ VfVoSLwXft.^ 
jrou be atf For at the Jordes table thei giNe lUb ltf^^K9A ^^M^ 
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Perchance, are to this business purblind : say. 

Cam, Business, my lord? I think, most understand 
Bohemia stays here longer. 

Leon. Ha? 

Cam, Stays here longer. 

Leon, Ay, but why ? 

Cam. To satisfy your highness, and the entreaties 
Of our most gracious mistress, 

Leon, . Satisfy 

The entreaties of your mistress?— —satisfy? — 
Let that suffice. I have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils : wherein, priest-like, thou 
Hast cleans'd my bosom ; I froyn thee departed ' 
Thy penitent reform'd ; but we have been 
Deceiv'd in thy integrity, deceiv'd 
In that which seems so. ' 

Cam, Be it forbid, my lord ! 

Leon, To bide upon 't; — Thoti art not honest: or, 
If thou inclin'st that way, thou art a coward ; 
Which boxes honesty behind,' restraining 
From course requir'd: Or else thou must be coimted 
A servant, grafted in my serious trust. 
And therein negligent ; or else a fool. 
That seest a game play'd home, the rich stake drawn, 
And tak'st it all for jest. r 

Cam, My gracious lord, 

I may be negligent, foolish, and fearful ; 
In every one of these no man is free. 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 

shylinges, and at thjc merchaunts table xvi pence, and at my 
houshold servantes geve me twelve pence." — Leontes compre-? 
hends inferiority of understanding in the idea of inferiority of 
rank. Steepens, 

Concerning the different messes in the great families of our an- 
cient nobility, see The Houshold Book of the 5th Earl of, Northum- 
berland, 8vo. 1770. Percy. 

2 boxes honesty behind^'] To hox is to bam-^tring. So, in 

Knolles* Bistdry of the Turks: 

■ " ; alighted, and with his sword hoxed his horse.** 

' ' Xing' James VI, in his 11th Parliament, had an act to punish 
/'y^<?ri^/^fv/* or slayers of horse, oxetv, &.C. Steenens. 
*' The proper word is, to hough ^ i.e. locuV \X\€^ KougK ot^NSSSv- 
string-. J^alone. 



\ 
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Amongst the infiDite doings of the world, 
Sometime puts forth : In your affairs, my lord, 
If ever I were wilful-negligent, 
It was my folly ; if industriously 
I play'd the fool, it was my negligence, 
Not weighing well the end ; if ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the issue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 
Against the non-performance,^ 'twas a fear 
Which oft infects the wisest: these, my loi'd, 
Are such allow'd infirmities, that honesty 
Is never free of. But, 'beseech your grace, 
Be plainer with me ; let me know my trespass 
By its own visage: if I then deny it, 
*Tis none of mine. 

3 Whereof the execution did cry out 
Jgatnst the non-petformance,'] This is one of the expressions 
by which Shakspeare too frequently clouds his meaning. This 
sounding phrase means, I think, no more than a thing necessary to 
be done. Johnson. 

I think we ought to read—" the noro-performance," which gives 
us this very reasonable Taeaning:'- At the execution whereof, such 
circumstances discovered themselves, as m.ade it prudent to suspend all 
further proceeding in it* Heath, 

I do not see that this attempt does any thing more, than pro- 
duce a harsher word without an easier sense, yohnson. 

I have preserved this note [Mr. Heath's] because I think it 
a good interpretation of the original text. I have, however, no 
doubt that Shakspeare wrote non-performance, he having often 
entangled himself in the same manner ; but it is clear that he 
«Aou/(/have written, either — " against the performance^^ or — "/or 
the non-performance." In The Merchant of Venice, our author 
has entangled himself in the same manner: " I beseech you, let 
\j\s lack of years be no im,pediment to let him lacJ^ a reverend esti- 
mation ;" where either impediment should be cause, or to let him, 
lack, should be, to prevent his obtaining. Again, in King Lear.- 
— — I have hope 
You less know how to value her desert. 
Than she to scant her duty." 
Again, in the play before us : 

" -^— — — I ne'er heard yet, 
** That any of these bolder vices vionted 
" Less impudence to gain-say what they did, 
** Than sto perform it first." 
Again, in Tvoelfth-Night: 

" Fortune forbid my outside have not e\v«Lrce?^\ketV^ 
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Leon. Have not you seen, Camillo, 

(But thai 's past doubt: you have; or your eye-glass 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn;) or heard) 
(For, to a vision so apparent, rumour 
Cannot be nuUc) or thought, (for cogitation 
Resides not in that man, that does not think it,*) 
My wife is slipi>ery? If thou wilt confess, 
(Or else be impudently negative, 
To have nor eyes, nor ears, nor thought,) then sayy 
My wife *s a hobbyhorse;' deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight: say it, and justify it. 

Cam, I would not be a stander-by, to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without 
My present vengeance taken: 'Shrew my heart» 
You never spoke what did become you less 



{for cogitation 



Fesides not in that ma?h that doet not think it,) The (blio, 1623^ 
omits the pronoun — 17, which is supplied from the folio, 1632. 

Stctwnt. 

Mr. TlieobaUl, in a Letter subjoined to one edition of The Dou- 
ble FaUhooJ, has quoted tliis passage in defence of a well-known 
line in that play : */ None but himself can be his par alleL**— •« Wba 
does not see at once (says he) that he who does not thxnfc, has no 
thought in him," In the same hg^ht this passage should seem to 
have appeared to alt the subsequent editors, who read, with llie 
editor of the second folio, " — that does not think rV." Bat Ac 
old reading, I am persuaded is right. This is not aW abstrttf 
proposition. The whole Context must be taken together. Have 
you not thought (jmlvs Leontes) my wife is sliprpcry (for cogiti* 
tion resides not in t!ie man that does not think my vsifs t> tUf- 
pery?) The four latter words, though disjoined from the wo^ 
think by the necessity of a parenthesis, are evidently to be con- 
nected in construction with it ; and consequently the seemin? ab- 
sui'dity attributed by Theobald to the passage, arises onty from 
misapprehension. In this play, from whatever cause it has arisen, 
there are more involved and parenthetical sentences, than in any 
otlier of our author's, except, perhaps. King Henry VIII. 

Mcdone. 

I have followed the second folio, which contains many valuable 
corrections of our author's text. The present emendation (in my 
opinion at least) deserves that character. Such advantages are 
not to be rejected, because we know not from what hand they 
were derived. Steevens. 

* — a hobby Aor«f/] Old copy— Ao(y-horse. Corrected by 
JM>. Pope. Malonr., 
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Than this; which to reiterate, were sin 

As deep as that, though true.^ , 

Leon, Is whispering nothing P 

Is leaning cheek to cheek? is meeting noses ?^ 
Kissing with inside lip? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh ? (a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty:) horsing foot on foot? 
Skulking in comers? wishing clocks more iswift? 
Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyes blind 
With the pin and web,^ but theirs, theirs® only, 
That would unseen be wicked? is this nothing? 
Why, then the world, and all that 's in 't, is nothing; 
The covering sky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing ; 
My wife is nothing; nor nothing have these nothings, 
If this be nothing. 

Cam, Good my lord, be cur'd 

Of this diseas'd opinion, and betimes ; 
For 'tis most dangerous. 

Leon, Say, it be; 'tis true. 

Cam, No, no, my lord. 

Leon. It is ; you lie, you lie : 

I say, thou liest, Camillo, and I hate thee ; 
Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave ; 
Or else a hovering temporizer, that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil, 
Inclining to them both : Were my wife's liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 
The running of one glass. ^ 

Cam, , Who does infect her? 

Leon, Why he, tliat wears her like hermedal,^ hanging 



voere sin 



As deep as that, though true."] i. e. your suspicion is as great a 
sin as would be that (if committed) for which you suspect her. 

War hurt on. 

7 meeting nosts?'\ Dr. Thirlby reads meting noses; that is, 

measuriig noses. Johnson. 

8 — — the pin and web,] Disorders in the eye. See King Lear, 
Act III, so. iv. Steevens. 

9 theirs, theirs — ] These words were meant to be pro- 
nounced as dissyllables. Steevens. 

1 — of one glass.] i. e. of one Aowr-glass. Malane^ 

^ — /t^e her medal,'] Mr. Malone reads — Ki« Tcvfc^i\ . Stec^ivs , 

q2 
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About his neck, Bohemia: Who— if I 

Had servants true about me ; that bare eyet 

To see alike mine honour as their profits, 

Their own particular thrifts, — they would do that 

Which should undo more doing :^ Ay, and thoUf 

His cup-bearer, — whom I from meaner form 

Have bench'd, and rear'd to worship; who may'st see 

Plainly, as heaven sees earth, and earth sees heaven^ 

How I am galled, — might'st bespice a cup,^ 

To give mine enemjr a lasting wink;* 

Which draught to me were cordial. 

Cam, Sir, my lord. 

The old copy has — her medal, which was evidently an error of 
the press, either in consequence of the compositor's eye glancing 
on the word Iier in the preceding line, or of an abbreviation being 
used in the MS. In As you Like it and Law's Labour^e LoHt her 
and his arc frequently confounded. Theobald, I find, had made 
the same emendation. — In King Henry Vlllt we have again the 
same thought: 

«* ■ a loss of her, 

" That like a jev>el has hung twenty years 

«* About his neck, yet never lost her lustre." 

It should be remembered that it was customary for gaulemffh A 
our author*s time, to wear jewels appended to a ribbon round tbe 
neck. So, in Honour in Perfection, or a Tiremiee in CamMnendatUm 
of Henrie Earl qfOxenfordi Henrie Earl (f SauthampkMt be. % 
Gervais Markham, 4to. 1624, p. 18: — <<he hath Imng about tit 
neck of his noble kinsman. Sir Horace Vere, like a nch jcmt^ 
— The Knights of the Garter wore the George, in Uiis jpaiuMiV 
till the time of Charles I. Malone. 

I suppose the poet meant to say, that Polixenes noare her, m 
he vould hone vaorn a medal of her, about hi* neci. Sir Chmtopher 
Hatton is represented with a medal of Queen Elizabeth append- 
ed to his chain. Steevene. 

3 ... fnore doing:] The latter word is used here in a wanton 
sense. Malone. 

4 ^.^^^ mighfst bespice a cup,"] So; in Chapman's translation 
of the tenth Book of Homer's Odyesey.- 

" With a festival 

<< She '11 first receive thee; but will epice thy Jmead' 
"With f\oweTy poisons." 
Again, in the eighteenth Book : 

— spice their pleasure's cup.** SteeveiU. 
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^ a lasting wink \\ So, in The Tempest: 

" To the perpetual viink ?ot aye m\^\.\«*. 
•' This ancient morsel." — Sfecww. 
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1 could do this ; and that with no rash potion, 
But with a ling'ring dram, that should not work 
Maliciously like poison:^ But I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread mistressj 
So sovereignly being honourable. 
I have lov'd thee,^ 



ft - wth no rash potion, — — 
Maliciously, liJ^e poison .■] Rash is hasty, as in Xing Henry IV, 
P. II : ** — rash gunpowder.*' Maliciously is malignantly, with ef- 
fects openly hurtful, yohnson, 

7 ■ But I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread m,istrest. 
So sovereignly being honourable. 

I have lov*d thee, &c.] The last hemistich assi^ed to Ca- 
millo must have been mistakenly placed to him. It is disrespect 
and insolence in Camillo to his king, to tell him that he has once 
loved him. — I have ventured at a transposition, which seems self- 
evident. Camillo will not be persuaded into a suspicion of the 
disloyalty imputed to his mistress. The King, who believes no- 
thing but his jealousy, provoked that Camillo is so obstinately 
diffident, finely starts into a rage, and cries : 

/ ^ve lov'd thee — Afake U thy question, and go rot! 
i. e. I have tendered thee well, Camillo, but I here cancel all for- 
saer respect at once. If thou any longer make a question of my 
wife's disloyalty, go from my presence, and perdition overtake 
thee for tliy stubbornness. Theobald. 

I have admitted this alteration, as Dr. Warburton has done, 
]but am not convinced that it is necessary. Camillo, desirous to 
defend the Queen, and willing to secure credit to his apoloey, 
begins, by temng the King that he has loved him,, is about to give 
instances of his love, and to infer from them his present zeal, 
when he is interrupted, yohnson. 

Ihavelov*d thee,"] In the first and second folio, these words 
•re the conclusion of Camillo's i^ech. The later editors have 
certainly done right in giving them to Leontes ; but I think they 
would come in better at the end of the line : 

Maie that thy question, and go rot /^-—^I have lov'd thee. 

Tyrwhitt. 

I have restored the old reading. Camillo is about to teU Le- 
ontes how much he had loved him. The impatience of the King 
interrupts him by saying: Make that thy question, i. e. make the 
love of which you boast, the subject of your future conversation, 
and gD to the grave with it. Question, in our autbcH*, very often 
has this meaning. So, in Measure for Measure: -^^ But in the loss 
of question;** i. «. in conversation that is thrown away. Again^ 
in Hamlet: ^^questionable shape" is a form propitious tdcioic^^ct- 
•ation. AgRW, in As you Liie it: '< an itivpie«tioiuMtv^m£? 'Sflk^ 
spirit unirilliD^ to be conversed with. Steeoeni. 
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Leon. Make 't thy question, and go rot! ^ 

Dost think, I am so muddy, so unsettled, 
To appoint myself in this vexation ? sully 
The purity and whiteness of my sheets. 
Which to preserve, is sleep; which being spotted, 
Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps .^' 
Give scandal to the blood o' the prince my son. 
Who, I do think is mine, and love as mine ; 
Without ripe moving to 't \ Would I do this ? 
Could maii so blench ? ^ 



I think Steevens rig^ht in restoring the old reading, but mista- 
ken in his interpretation of it. Caniillo is about to express his af- 
fection for Leontes, but the impatience of the latter will not suf- 
fer him to proceed. He takes no notice of that part of CamiUo's 
speech, but replies to that which gave him oflence — the doubts he 
had expressed of the Qiiccn's misconduct; and says — "Make 
that thy question, and go rot." Nothing can be more natural than 
this interruption. M. Mason. 

The commentators have differed much in explaining this pas- 
sage, and some have wished to transfer the words — ** I have lovM 
thee," from Camillo to Leontes. Perhaps the words — *' being 
honourable," should be placed in a parenthesis, and the full pobt 
that has been put in all the editions after the latter of these words, 
ought to be omitted. The sense will then be ; Having ever had the 
highest respect for you^ and thought you so estimable and honourable 
a character, so vjorthy of the love of my mistress^ J cannot belief^ 
that she has played you false, has dishonoured you. However, the 
text is very intelligible as now regulated. Camillo is going to 
give the King instances of his love, and is interrupted. I see no 
sufi^cient reason for transferring the words , / have lo^d thee, from . 
Camillo to Leontes. In the original copy there is a comma at 
the end of CamiUo's speech, to denote an abrupt speech. 

8 Make^t My question, and go rot J &c.] This refers to what 
Camillo has just said, relative to the Queen's chastity ; 
** — — I cannot 

" Believe this crack to be in my dread nlistress — .•' 
Not believe it, replies Leontes ; make that (i. e. Hermione's 
disloyalty, which is so clear a point) a subject of debate or dis- 
cussion, and go rot! Dost thou think, I am such a fool as to tor- 
ment myself, and to bring disgrace on me and my children, with- 
out sufficient grounds ? Malone. 

^ Is goads, &c.] Somewhat necessary to the measure is omitted 
in this line. Perhaps we should read, with Sir T. Hanmer: 
« Is goads and thorns, nettles and tails of wasps." 

^Steevnf. ' 
' Could man so blench X\ To blencK \s \.o %\as\. <i^^ to shrink. So^. 
in JSTafn/et: 
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Cam, I must believe you, sir; 

I do ; and will fetch off Bohemia for 't: 
Provided, that when he 's remov'd, your highness 
Will take ag^in your queen, as yours at first; 
Even for your son's sake; and, thereby, for sealing 
The injury of tongues, in courts and kingdoms 
Known and allied to yours. 

Leon. Thou dost advise me, 

Even so as I mine own course have set down: 
I '11 give no blemish to her honour, none. 

Cam. My lord, 
Go then ; and with a countenance as clear 
As friendship wears at feasts, keep with Bohemia, 
And with your queen: I am his cup-bearer; 
If from me he have wholesome beverage, 
Account me not your servant. 

JLeon, This is all: 

Do 't, and thou hast the one half of my heart; 
Do 't not, thou split'st thine own. 

Cam. I '11 do 't, my lord. 

Leon, I will seem friendly, as thou hast advis'd me. 

Cam, O miserable lady I — But, for me. 
What -case stand I in ? I must be the poisoner 
Of good Polixenes: and my ground to do't 
Is the obedience to a master ; one. 
Who, in rebellion with himself, will have 
All that are his, so too.— ^To do this deed, 
Promotion follows : If I could find example* 
Of thousands, that had struck anointed kingSf 
And flourish'd after, I 'd not do 't: but since 
Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bears not 0UQ> 
Let villainy itself forswear 't. I must 
Forsake the court: to do 't, or no, is certain 
To me a break-neck. Happy star, reign now! 

" if be but WencA, 

** I know my course. •*— 
lUeontes means-— could any man so start or fly off fVom proprio. 
ty of behaviour ? Steeveru. 

2 _— If I could find examfU Slc."] A,n i!S[Vu&\OTi.\]C) \iv«^ ^%J|iB^^^^ 
Hkc Queen of Scots. The foay, therefQT^ w«ka MirrSXRSfc-VKkli^j^ 
fMjDes's time. Black^tone. ^ 
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Here comes Bohemia. 

Enter Polixenes. 

Pol. This is strange ! methinks^ 

My favour here begins to warp. Not speak ? 
Good-day, Camillo. 

Cam. Hail, most royal sir ! 

Pol, What is the news i' the court ? 

Cam. None rare, my lord. 

Pol. The king hath on him such a countenance, 
As he had lost some province, and a region, 
Lov'd as he loves himself : even now I met him 
With customary compliment; when he. 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me;' and 
So leaves me, to consider what is breeding, 
That changes thus his manners. 

Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 

Pol. How ! dare not ? do not. Do you know, and dare 
not 
Be intelligent to me?* *Tis thereabouts; 
For, to yourself, what you do know, you must; 
And cannot say, you dare not. Good Camilloi 
Your chang'd complexions are to me a mirror, 
Which shows me mine chang'd too: for I must be 
A party in this alteration, finding 
Myself thus alter'd with it. 

Cam. There is a sickness 

Which puts some of us in distemper; but 
I cannot name the disease ; and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. 

Pol. How! caught of me? 

Make me not sighted like the basilisk: 



ivken he. 



Wafting his eyes to the contrary , and falling 

A lip of much contempt, speeds from, tne/J This is a stroke of 
nature worthy of Shakspeare. Leontes had but a moment before 
assured Camillo that he would seem friendly to Polixenes, ac- 
cording to his advice ; but on meeting him, his jealousy g^ts the 
better of his resolution, and he finds it impossible to restrain his 
hatred. M. Mason. 

^ — - Do you kncm, and dart not , ■ ■ 

JJe- intelligent to we.^^ i.e. do you \na^^ and d«r«,iwft taii{eM\<^ 
me that you Jknam .? 7>n»hf tf . 
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I have lookM on thousands, who have sped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none so. Camillo, 
As you are certainly a gentleman ; thereto 
Clerk-like, experienc'd, which no less adorns 
Our gentry, than our parents' noble names. 
In whose success we are gentle,^ — I beseech you 
If you know aught which does behove my knowledge 
Thereof to be inform'd, imprison it not 
In ignorant concealment. 

Cam, I may not answer. 

Pol A sickness caught of me, and yet I well I 
I must be answer'd. — Dost thou hear, Camillo, 
I conjure thee, by all the parts of man, 
Which honour does acknowledge, — whereof the least 
Is not this suit of mine, — that thou declare 
What incidency thou dost guess of harm 
Is creeping toward me ; how far off*, how near ; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be ; 
If not, how best to bear it. 

Cam, Sir, 1 '11 tell you ; 

Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
That I think honourable: Therefore, mark my counsel; 
Which must be even as swiftly follow'd, as 
I mean to utter it ; or both yourself and me 
Cry, losty and so good-night. 

Pel, On, good Camillo. 

Cam, I am appointed Him to murder you.^ 



* In vihoae success wf are gentle,] I know not whether succcm 
here does not mean succession, yohnson. 

Gentle in the text is evidently opposed to simple; alluding to 
the distinction between the gentry and yeomanry. So, in The In- 
satiate Countess, 1613 : 

«< And make thee gentle being born a beggar." 

In whose success we are gentle, may, indeed, mean in conse- 
quence of whose success in life, &c. Steevens. 

Success seems clearly to have been used for succession by Shak- 
speare, in this, as in other instances. Henley. 

I think Dr. Johnson's explanation of success the true one. So, 
in TUtu Aidronicus: 

" Plead my successive title with your swords." Malone, 

fi lamfifip&fnted Wm to murder you. '\ i. e. \MaV!ttfc'^t^^«5^ 
pointed to murder you. Steevens, \' ' v - ' * 
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Poi. By whom, Camillo? 

Cam, By the king. 

PoL For what? 

Cam. He thinks, nay, with all confidence he swearS) 
As he had seen 't, or been an instrument 
To vice you to 't,''— that you have touch'd his queen 
Forbiddenly.' 

Pol, O, then my best blood turn 

To an infected jelly ; and my namic 
Be yok'd with his, that did betray the best!* 
Turn then my freshest reputation to 
A savour, that may strike the dullest nostril 
Where I arrive; and my approach beshunn'd, 
Nay, hated too, worse than the greatest infection 
That e'er was heard, or read ! 

Cam, Swear his thought over 

By each particular star in heaven,* and 

So, in Xif}i Henry VI, P. I^ 

<< Kim that thou magniiiest with. all these titles, 

*< Slinking and fly-blown lies there at our feet.*' Mabme. 

f 7b vice you to 'r,] i. e. to draw, persuade you. The charac- 
ter called the Ft'ce, in the old plays, was the tempter to eviL 

Warhurtm. 
The vice is an instrument well known ; its operation is to hold 
things together So, the Bailiff speaking of FalstaflT: '* If he 
come but within my vice/* &c. A vice, however, in the age of 
Shakspeare, might mean any kind of clock-work <h* machinenr. 
So, in Holinshed, p 245 : <* — the rood of Borleie in Kent, cau- 
ed the rood of grace, made with diverse vices to moove the eyes 
and lips,*' &c. It may, indeed, be no more than a corruption of 
« to advite you." So, in the old metrical romance of Syr Guy of 
WarvHci, bl. 1. no date : 

" Then said the emperour Emis, 
** Methinketh thou sayest a ^ood vyce.** 
But my first attempt at explanation is, I believe, the best. 

Steevens. 
8 — » (Ud betray the best ;] Perhaps Judas. The word best is 
spelt with a capital letter thus. Best, in the first folio. 

aenderson, 
Svtear his thou^t over 
By each particidar star in heaven, &c.] The transposition of a 
single letter reconciles this passage to g^od sense. PoUxenes, 
in "me preceding speech, had been laying the deepest impreca- 
tJon$^ on. hirqsel^ if he had ever abused Tueowtes ia any familiarit/ 
with his Queen. To which CamiWo vet^ ^t\atv«vsJ\^ ^<S!^^%\ 
Stvear this tboogb. awr^ %x. TKeobold. 
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By all their influences, you may as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon,^ 
As or, by oath, remove, or counsel, shake, 
The fabrick of his folly ; whose foundation 
Is pilM upon his fiuth,' and will continue 
The standing of his body. 

Pol, How should this grow ? 

Cam, I know not ; but, I am sure, 'tis safer to 
Avoid what 'a grown, than question how 'tis born. 
If therefore you dare trust my honesty,— 
That lies enclosed in this trunk, which you 
Shall bear along impawn'd^ — away to-night. 
Your followers I will whisper to the business; 
And will, by twos, and threes, at several posterns, 
Clear them o' the city : For myself, I '11 put 
My fortunes to your service, which are here 
By this discovery lost. Be not uncertain; 
For, by the honour of my parents, I 
Have utter'd truth: which if you seek to prove, 
I dare not stand by ; nor shall you be safer 
Than one condemn'd by the king's o^vn mouth, thereon 

Snear his thought owr, may perhaps mean, onera^ear hit pre^ 
' sent pertuasion, that is, endeavour to overcome hit opinion, by 
swearing oaths numerous as the stars, yohnton. 

It may mean : •* Though you should endeavour to twear amay 
his jealousy, — though you should strive, by your oaths, to change 
his present tiiougfats."— The vulgar still use a similar expression: 
♦* To tnear a person rftKwi." Malone. 

This appears to me little better than nonsense ; nor have either 
Malone or Johnson explained it into sense. I think, therefore, 
that Theobald's amendment is necessary and well imagined. 

JV. Maton, 
Perhaps the construction is — " Over-swear his tliought," — i. c. "" 
strive to bear down, or overpower, his conception hy oaths.— In 
our author wc have weigh out for outvaeigh, overamie for come ovcTf 
&c. and (jwrfoaear for rwear acer, in Twelfth Night, Act V. 

Steevent. 
1 you may at well 

Forbid the tea for to obey the moon,'] Wc meet witli the same 
sentiment in The Merchant of Venice.- 

«* You may as well go stand upon the beach, 

** And bid the main flood 'bate his usual height." Douce» 

* ■ vjhote foundation 

ItpiPd ufxm hitfaithA This foUy wYucV \% extcXt^ «tw ^^ 
^HBidMtion of aetdta belief. Steevent. 

VOL. VI, rt 
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His execution sworn. 

Pol, I do believe thee : 

I saw his heart in his face.^ Give me thy hand; ' 
Be pilot to me, and thy places shall 
Still neighbour mine:* My ships are ready, and 
My people did expect my hence departure 
Two days ago.— This jealousy 
Is for a precious creature: as she 's rare, 
Must it be great; and, as his person 's mighty, 
Must it be violent; and as he does conceive 
He is dishonour'd by a man which ever 
Profess'd to him, why, his revenges must 
In that be made more bitter. Fear o'ershades me : 
Good expedition he my friend, and comfort 
The gracioiife?" queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-ta'en suspicion!* Come, Camillo; 



3 I scno his heart in his face. "] So, in Macbeth: 

" To find the mind's construction in the face.** Steevetu. 

4 — and thy places shall 

Still neighbour mine.-] Perhaps Shakspeare wrote — ** And thy 
pace* shall,'* &c. Thou shalt be my conductor, and we will both 
pursue the same path. — The old reading, however, may mean-^ 
wherever lliou art, I will still be near thee. Malone. 

"By places, our author means — preferments, or honours. Steevens. 

* Good expedition be my friend^ and comfort 
The gracious quctn, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill'tcC en sugpicion /] But how coidd this expediticm com- 
fort the Queen ? on the contrary, it would increase her hu8baiid*8 
suspicion. We should read : 
■ and comfort 
The gracious queen's ; 
i. e. be expedition my friend, and be comfort the queen's friend. 

Warburton. 
Dr. Warburton's conjecture is, I think, just; but what shall 
be done with the following words, of which I can make nothing? 
Perhaps the line which connected them to the rest is lost : 
■ and comfort 

The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill'ta*en suspicion /— 
Jealousy is a passion compounded of love and suspicion ; this pas- 
sion is the them£ or subject of the King's thoughts.-^ Polixenes» 
perhaps, wishes the Queen, for her comfort, so much of that 
theme or subject as is good, but deprecates that which causes 
misery. May part of the King's present sentiments comfort the 
Qiieen, but away with his suspicion. This is such meaning as 
can be picked out. yohnson. 
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I will respect thee as a &ther, if 

Thou bears't my life off hence : Let us avoid. 

Cam, It is in mine authority, to command 
The keys of all the posterns : Please your highness 
To take the urgent hour: come, sir, away. \_Exeunt, 



ACT II SCENE I. 

TTie tame. 

Enter Hermione, Mamillius, and Ladies. 

Her, Take the boy to you : he so troubles me, 
'Tis past enduring. 

1 Lady. Come, my gracious lord. 

Shall I be your play-fellow ? 

Mam. No, 1 *11 none of you.. 

1 Lady. Why, my sweet lord ? 

Mam. You '11 kiss me hard ; and speak to me as if 
I were a baby still.— I love you better. 

2 Lady. And why so, my good lord ?• 

Mam. Not for because 

Your brows are blacker ; yet black brows, they say, 
Become some women best ; so that there be not 

Perhaps the sense is — May that good speed which is my friend, 
comfort likewise the Queen who is petrt of iu theme f i. e. "partly 
on whose account I go away ; but may not the same comfort ex- 
tend itself to the groundless suspicions of the King; i.e. may 
not my departure support him in them ! ffis for iu is common 
with Shakspeare : and Paulina says, in a subsequent scene, that 
she does not choose to appear a friend to Leontes, in comforting" 
hi* eviU, i. e. in stren^hening his jealousy by appearing- to ac- 
quiesce in it. Steevens. 

Comfort is, I apprehend, here used as a verb. Good expedi- 
tion befriend me, by removing me from a place of danger, and 
comfort the innocent Queen, by removing the object of her hus- 
band's jealousy ; the Qiieen, who is the subject of his conversa- 
tion, but without reason the object of his suspicion !— We meet 
with a similar phraseology in Twelfth iTight: " Do me this cour- 
teous office, as to know of the knight, what my offence to him 
is ; it is som,ething of my negligence, nothing of my purpose. Malone. 

« my good lord?"] The epithet — good, which is wanting V 

the old copies, is transplanted (for the sake of metre) ftom a rt 
dundant speech in the following page. Stecoem. 



\ 
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Too much hair there, but in a semi-circle, 

Or half- moon made with a pen. 

2 Lady, Who taught you this?^ 

Mam. I leamM it out of women's faces. — Pray now 

What colour are your eye -brows? 

1 Lady. Blue, my lord. 
Mam. Nay, that 's a mock: I have seen a lady's nose 

That has been blue, but not her eye-brows. 

2 Lady. Hark ye : 
rhe queen, your mother, rounds apace : we shall 
Present our services to a fine new prince. 

One of these days ; and then you 'd wanton with us, 
If we would have you. 

1 Lady. She is spread of late 

Into a goodly-bulk: Good time encounter her! 

Her. What wisdom stirs amongst you? Come) air, 
now 
1 am for you again : Pray you, sit by us, 
And tell 's a tale. 

Mam. Merry, or sad, shall 't be? 

Her. As merry as you will. 

Ma?n. A sad tale *s best for winter." 

I have one of sprites and goblins. 

H&r. Let 's have that, sir,' 

Come on, sit down:— Come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites : you 're powerful at it. 

Mam. There was a man, 

Her. Nay, come, sit down; then on. 

Mam. Dwelt by a church-yard ;— I will tell it softly; 



7 who taught you this?'] Tou, which is not in the old copy, was 
added by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

8 A sad tale 's best for winter:] Hence, I suppose, the title of 
the play. Tyriuhitt. 

This supposition may seem to be countenanced by our author's 
98th Sonnet: 

" Yet not the lays of birds, &c. 
*• Could make me any Sum,iner*s story tell." 
And yet I cannot help regarding tlie words— /©;• winter (which 
spoil the measure) as a playhouse interpolation. All children 
delight in telling dismal stories ; but why should a dismal story 
be best for winter ? Steevens . 

9 Let 's have that, wr.] The o\d co^y TedMSv^wc*5c5 T^wlft—gooof 
sir. Steevens. 
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Yon crickets shall not hear it. 

Her, Come on then, 

And give 't me in mine ear. 

Enter Leontes, Antigonus, Lords, and Others. 

Leon. Was he met there? his train ? Camillo with him? 

1 Lord. Behind the tuft of pines I met them ; never 
Saw I men scour so on their way : I ey'd them 
Even to their ships. 

Leon. How bless'd am 1^ 

In my just censure? in my true opinion?- — 
Alack, for lesser knowledge!*' — How accurs*d, 
In being so blest!— There may be in the cup 
A spider steepM,^ and one may drink ; depart, 
And yet partake no venom ; for his knowledge 
Is not infected: but if one present 
The abhorr'd ingredient to his eye, make kno^Ti 
How he hath drank, he cracks his gorge, his sides, 
With violent hefts :^— I have drank, and seen the spider. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander:— 
There is a plot against my life, my crown; 
All 's true that is mistrusted : — that false nllain, 
Whom I employed, was pre-emplo'y'd by him : 

1 JBbm bletid am I — ] For the sake of metre, I suppose, our 
author wrote — How blesses/ then am I — . Steevetis. 

* in my just censure ? in my true opinion?'] Censure, in the time 
of our author, was generally used (as in this instance) for judg- 
ment, opinion. So, Sir Walter Raleigh, in his commen<uitory 
verses prefixed to Gascoigne's Steel Glasse, 1576 : 

" Wherefore to write my censure of this book — ." Malone. 

' Alack, for lesser knowledge f^ That is, O that my knowledge 
voere less, yohnson. 

4 A spider steeped,"] That spiders were esteemed venomous, ap- 
pears by the evidence of a person who was examined in Sir T. 
Overbury's affair: " The Countesse wished me to g^t the strong- 
est poyson I could, &c. Accordingly I bought se^n great spi- 
ders, and cantharides." Henderson. 

This was a notion generally prevalent in our author's time. So, 
in Holland's Leaguer, a pamphlet published in 1632: " — like 
the spider, which tumeth all things to poison which it tasteth." 

Malone. 

* — - violent hefts :^] Hefts are heavings, what is heaved up. 
So, in Sir Arthur Gorges' translation of Lucan, 1614: 

" But if a part of heavens huge spYxere 

" Thou cbuse thy pond'rous heft to \>eate ?* Sttc^ocw . j 

R I 1 
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He has discover'd my design, and I 
Remain a pinch'd thing;* yea, a very trick 
For them to play at will :— How came the posterns 
So easily open? 

1 Lord, By his great authority ; 

Which often hath no less prevail'd than so, 
On your command. 

Leon. I know *t too well.— — 

Give me the boy; I am glad, you did not nurse him: 
Though he does bear some signs of me, yet you 
Have too much blood in him. 

Her. Whal is this? sport? 

Leon, Bear the boy hence, he shall not come about 
her; 
Away with him : — and let her sport herself 

^ He has discovered my design, and I 
Remain a pinch'd thing;] The sense, I tliink, is. He hath 
now discovered my design, and I am treated as a mere child's 
l)aby, a thing pinched oiit of clouts, a puppet for them to move 
and actuate as they please. Heath. 

This sense is possible ; but many other meanings might serre 
as well, yohnson. 

The same expression occurs in Eliosto Libidinoso, a novel, by 
one John Hinde, 1606: " Sith then, Cleodora, thou art /nnched, 
and hast none to pity thy passions, dissemble thy affection, though 
it cost thee thy life." Again, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: 
** Had the queene of poetrie been pinched with so many passions," 
&c. Again, in Chapman's version of the eighth Iliad: 

*' Huge grief, for Hector's slaughter'd friend pinched in his 

mighty mind." 

lliese instances may serve to show that pinched had anciently 

a more dignified meaning than it appears to have at present. 

Spenser, in his Fairy ^een^ B. Ill, c. xii, has equipped grief with 

9i pair of pincers •• 

" A pair of pincers in his hand he had, 
« With which he pinched people to the heart." 
The sense proposed by the author of The Revival may, how- 
ever, be supported by the following passage in T*he City Matchf 
by Jasper Maine, 1639 : 

«« P/ncA'flf napkins, captain, and laid 

" Like fishes, fowls, or faces." 
Again, by a passage in All *s vjeil that ends we//.*—** If you 
pinch me like a pasty, [i. e. the crust round the lid of it, which 
was anciently moulded by the fingers into &ntastick shkpes] I 

^. can say no more." Steevens. 
The subsequent words—** a very trick Cat \heT{i\.^^\a;!j alwiU^** 
appear strongly to confirm Mr, HeaUi*a exJp\KB».>iAWi» Molone. 
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With that she 's big with ; for 'tis Polixenes 
Has made thee swell thus. 

Her, But I *d say, he had not. 

And, I '11 be sworn, you would believe my saying, 
Howe'er you lean to the naywai-d. 

Leon,' You, my lords, 

Look on her, mark her well ; be but about 
To say, she ia a g'oodiy iady^ and 
The justice of your hearts will thereto add, 
'TV* fiity she *« not honesty honourable: 
Praise her but for this her without-door form, 
(Which, on my faith, deserves high speech) and straight 
The shrug, the hum, or ha ; these petty brands. 
That calumny doth use :— O, I am out. 
That mercy does ; for calumny will sear 
Virtue itself:'' — these shrugs, these hums, and has. 
When you have said, she 's goodly, come between, 
Ere you can say she 's honest : But be it known, 
From him that has most cause to grieve it should be. 
She 's an adultress. 

Her. Should a villain say so. 

The most replenish'd villain in the world, 
He were as much more villain : you, my lord, 
Do but mistake.^ 

Leon, You have mistook, my lady, 

Polixenes for Leontes: O thou thing, 
Which I '11 not call a creature of thy place, 
Lest barbarism, making me the precedent, 
Should a like language use to all degrees. 
And mannerly distinguishment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar!— I have said, 

^ f or calumny vtill sear 

Virtue iUelfA That is, will stigmatize or brand as infamous. 
So, in All *9 well that ends vaell: 

« my maiden's name 

" Sear'd otherwise.'* Henley. 

8 youy my lordy 

Do but mittaie.'] Otway had this passage in his thoughts, 
when he put the following lines into the mouth of Caatalio : 
*' »— Should the bravest man 

** That e'er wore conquering sword, but dave V!k "siVaB^Mt 
«« What thou proclaim'at, he \tf e¥e ihib viotiX dl '^oflOmv 
''My friend may be mtstrtain.** Siiwcm. x * ? 

-J 
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She 's an adultress; I have said with whom: 
More, she 's a traitor; and Camillo is 
A fcderary with her;' and one that knows 
What she should shame to know herself. 
But with her most vile principal,^ that she 's 
A bed-swerver, even as bad as those 
That vulgars give bold titles;* ay, and privy 
To this their late escape. 

Her, No, by my life, 

Privy to none of this: How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publish'd mef Gentle my lord, 
You scarce can right me throughly then, to say 
You did mistake. 

Lean, No, no; if I mistake 

In those foundations which I build upon. 
The centre^ is not big enough to bear 



* A federary wiVA her:'\ K fcderary (perhaps a word of our au- 
thor's coinage) is a confederate, an accomplice. Steevcru. 

We should certainly read — %.feodary with her. There is no 
such word h% federary. See Cymheline, Act III, sc. ii. Malone^ 

Malone says we should certainly reBd feodaryt and quotes a 
passage in Cymbeline as a proof of his assertion ; but surely Uiis 
very passage is as good auUiority for reading ^AiSrrar^, as that can 
be for reading feodary. Besides, federate is more naturally de- 
rived fcoiti faieritf the genitive of the Latin word fstdutf and 
the genitive case is the proper parent of derivatives, as its name 
denotes. M. M<uan, 

1 But viith her mogt vile ffrincipal,'] One that knows what we 
should be ashamed of, even if the knowledge of it rested only in 
her own breast and-that of her paramour, without the participa- 
tion of any confidant.^-^ut, which is here used for oniy, renders 
this passage somewhat obscure. It has the same signification 
again in this scene : 

** He, who shall speak for her is afar off guilty, 

" But that he speaks." Malone. 

« — ^^'w bold titles/'] The old copy reads — bold'«f titles ; but 
if the contracted superlative be retained, the roughness of the 
line will be intolerable. Steepens. 



if I mistake 



The centre 8cc.] That is, if the proofs which I can offer will 
not support the opinion I have formed, no foimdation can be 
trusted. Johnson. 

Milton, m his Masque at Ludlam Cattle, has expressed the same 
thought in more exalted language : 
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A school-boy's top. — Away* with her to prison: 
He^. who shall speak for her, is afar off guilty. 
But that he speaks.'* 

Her, There 's some ill planet reigns : 

I must be patient, till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable.' — Good my lords, 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew, 
Perchance^ shall dry your pities ; but I have 
That honourable grief lodgM here,® which bums 
Worse than tears drown :^ 'Beseech you all, my lords. 
With thoughts so qualified as your charities 
Shall best instruct you, measure me ; — and so 
The king's will be perform'dl 

JLeon, Shall I be heard? 

\To the Guards, 

Her, Who is *t, that goes with me ? — 'Beseech your 
highness, 
My women may be with me ; for, you sec. 
My plight requires it. Do not weep, good fools ; 
There is no cause : when you shall know, your mistress 

•* if this fail, 

*• The piliar'd firmament is rottenness, 

" And earth's base built on stubble." Steevent^ 

^ ffe, vjho shall sfieai for her, is afar off guilty. 
But that he speaAs.] Far off guilty, signifies, guiUy in a remote 
degree^ Johnson. 

The same expression occurs in King Henry V: 
*• Or sbidl we sparingly show you yar ojf 
" The dauphin's meaning?" 
But that he speaks — means, in merely speaking. Malone, 

' — — till the heavens look 
With an asp^t more favourable. ^ An astrological phrase. 
The aspect of stars was anciently a familiar term, and continued 
to be such till the age in which Milton tells us — 

« ..— -pthe swart star sparely looks.^* Lycidas, v. 138. 

Steevens. 

6 .i._»»— but I have 

That honourable grief lodged here,'] Agun, in Samlet.' 
** But I have that wimin which passeth show." Douce. 

7 — . which bums 

TVorse than tears drown :] So, in King Henry VIH, Queen Ka- 
tharine says — 

my drops qf tears 



ft 
tf 



I '11 turn to sparks of fire. ^^ Steepen*. 
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Has deserv'd prison, then abound in tears. 

As I come out; this action, I now g^ on,* 

Is for my better grace. — Adieu, my lord: 

I never wish'd to see you sorry ; now, 

I trust, I shall. My women, come; you have leave. 

Leon. Go, do our bidding ; hence. 

[Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 

1 Lord, 'Beseech your highness, call the queen again. 

^nt. Be certain what you do, sir; lest your justice 
Prove violence; in the which three great ones suffer, 
Yourself, your queen, your son. 

1 Lord. For her, my lord, — 

I dare my life lay down, and will do 't, sir, 
Please you to accept it, that the queen is spotless 
I' the eyes of heaven, and to you; I mean, 
In this which you accuse her« 

Ant. If it prove 

She 's otherwise, I '11 keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife;* I '11 g^ in couples with her; 

' — »tAi« action, / now go on,] The word action is here takm 
in the lawyer's sense, for indictment, charge, or accueation, 

yohntom. 
We cannot say that a person goet on an indictment, charge, or 
accusation. I believe, Hermione only means, " What I am now 
about to do." M. Mason 

Mr. M. Mason*8 supposition may be countenanced by the fol- 
lowing passage in Much Ado about Nothing, Act I, sc. i : • 

" When I went forward on this ended action** Stee^oene. 

9 — / V/ ieep mv stables vahere 
Ilodvemyv)tfe:] Stable-stand (stabilis statio, as Spelman in- 
terprets it) is a term of the forest-laws, and signifies a place 
where a deer-stealer fixes his stand under some convenient cover, 
and keeps watch for the purpose of killing deer as they pass by. 
From the place it came to be applied also to the person, and any 
man taken in a forest in that situation, with a g^ or bow in his 
hand, was presumed to be an offender, and had the name of a 
stable-stand. In all former editions this hath been printed stable; 
and it may perhaps be objected, that another syllable added 
spoils the smoothness of me verse. But by pronouncing stable 
short, the measure will very well bear it, according to the liberty 
allowed in this kind of writing, and which Shakspeare never scru- 
ples to use ; therefore I read, stable-stand. Hanmer. 

There is no need of Sir -T. Hanmer*s addition to the text. So, 
in the ancient interlude of The Repentaunce of Marie Magdalaine, 

iser: 

** Where thou dwellest, the devyU tu^>? Viwie «. stable?^ 
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Than when I feel, and see her, no further trust her;* 
For every inch of woman in the world, 
Ay, every dram of woman's flesh, is false. 
If she be. 

Leon, Hold your peaces. 
1 Lord, Good my lord, — 

,4nt. It is for you we speak, not for ourselves: 
You are abus'd, and by some putter-on,* 
That will be damn'd for 't ; 'would \ knew the villain, 
1 would land-dumn him:^ Be she honour-flaw'd, — 



If Hermione prove unfaithful, 1 11 never trust my wife out c^ 
my sight; I '11 always go in couples with her; and, in that respect* . 
my house shall resemble a stable, where dogs are kept in pairs. 
Though a kermd is a place where %.pack of hounds is kept, every 
one, I suppose, as well as our author, has occasionally seen dogs 
tied up in couples under tlie manger of a stable. A dog-couple in- 
a term at this day. To this practice perhaps he alludes in King 
John: 

. . << To dive like buckets in concealed wells, 
** To crouch in litter of your ttabk plants.** 
■■ In the Teutonick language, kund stall or dog-stable, is the term 
for a kennel. Stables or stable, however, may mean station sta- 
bilis statiot and two distinct propositions may be intended. 1 11 
keep my station in the same place where my wife is lodged ; I 'U 
run every where with her, like dogs that are coupled together. 

Afalone, 

^ Than ivhen I feel, and see her, &c.] The <^d copies read 
—Then when, &c. The correction is Mr. Rowe*s. Steevens. 

The modem editors read — Than when, &c. certunly not with- 
out ground, for than was formerly spelt Men/ but here, I believe, 
the latter word was intended. Jf alone. 



ler worn was inienueu. naaione. 

sputter-on,'] i. e. one who instigates. So, in Macbeth: 

** ■ the powers divine 

** Put an their instruments.** Steevens. 

^— ^/am/-damn him:'] Sir T. Hanmer interprets, stop his 
tmne. Land or lant being the old word for urine. 

Land-damn is probably one of those words which caprice 
brought into fashion, and which, after a short time, reason and 
grammar drove irrecoverably away. It perhaps meant no more 
than I will rid the country of him, condemn him to quit the land. 

Johnson, 

Land-damn him, if such a reading can be admitted, may mean, 
he wotdd procure sentence to be past on hitn in this vforld, on this earth. 

Antigonus could no way make good the threat of stopping his 
urine. Besides, it appears too ridiculous a puniahmevil isye ^t» 
atrocious a criminal. Yet it must be coi\feaaed, ^^\. viVkaX.^vs'^ . 
HsLiimerbas said concerning the word lant, vsX.tM't. \ TMt^\.^w>2fix 
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I have three daughters ; the eldest is eleven ; 
The second, and the third, nine, and some iive;^ 



the following instance in Glapthome's Wit in a Constable, 1639 r 

** Your frequent drinking country ale with lant in *t.'* 
And^ in Shakspeare's time, to drink a lady's health in urine 
appears to have been esteemed an act of gallantry. One instance 
(for I could produce many) may suffice : ** Have I not religious- 
ly vow*d my heart to you, been drunk for your health, eat glasses, 
^ank urine, stabb'd arms, and done all the offices of protested 
gallantry for your sake V* Antigonus, on this occasion, may there- 
fore have a dirty meaning. It should be remembered, however, 
that to damn anciently signified to condemn. So, in Fromoz and 
Cassandrat 1578: 

" Vouchsafe to give ray damned husband Hfe." 
Again, in Julius C^uar^ Act IV, sc. i: 

** He shall not live ; look, with a spot I damn him." 

Stee^ooM. 
I am persuaded tliat this is a corruption, ana that either the 
printer caught the word damjn from the preceding line, or the 
transcriber was deceived by similitude of sounds.— What the 
poet's word was, cannot now be ascertained, but the sentiment 
was probably similar to that in Othetio .- 

« O heaven, tliat such companions thoud'st unfold,** &c. 
I believe, we should read — land-d!am/ i. e. kill him ; buiy bhn 
in earth. So, in King yohn : 

*' His ears are stopped with duttf he 's dead,'* 
Again, ihtd.- 

«• And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust'* 
Again, in Kendal's Flovxrt of Epigrams, 1577 : 

" The corps clapt fast in clotter'd claye, 

** That here engrav'^d doth lie — ." 
Agiun, in Ben Jonson's Volpone: 

** Speak to the knave ? 

" I '11 ha' my m/mth first atopp'd vsith earth." Malone, 
Afler all these aukward struggles to obtain a meaning, we 
might, I think, not unsafely read— 

" I 'd laudanum, him — ,'* 
i. e. poison him with laudanum. So, in Ben Jonson's Silent Wo' 
m^n: «* Have I no friend, that will make her drunk, or give her 
a little laudanum., or opium ?" 

The word is much more ancient than the time of Shakspeare. 
I owe this remark to Dr. Farmer. Steevens. 



4 The second, and the third, nine, and some Jive ;'\ The second 
folio reads — sonnes five. Heed. 

This line appears obscure, because the word nine seems to re- 
fer to both " the second and the third." But it is sufficiently clear, 
referenda singula singulis. Tlie second is of the age of nine, and the 
third is some Jive years old. The same expression, as Theobald 
iuta renaarked^. is found in King Lear : 
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If this prove true, they 'U pay for 't : by mine honour, 
I 'II geld them all ; fourteen they shall not see, 
To bring false generations: they are co-heirs; 
And I had rather glib myself, than they 
Should not produce fair issue.' 

Leon. Cease ; no more. 

You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead-man's nose : I see % and feel 't,* 
As you feel doing thus; and see withal 
Tbe instruments that feel.^ 



« For that I am, nmu twelve or fourteen moonshines, 
" Lag of a brother.*' 
The editor of the second folio reads — sons five ; startled proba- 
bly by the difficulty that arises from the subsequent lines, the 
operation that Antigonus threatens to perform on his children, 
not being commonly applicable to females. But for this, let our 
author answer. Bulwer, in his Artificial Changeling, 1656, shows 
it may be done. Shakspeare undoubtedly wrote tome; for were 
we, with the ignorant editor above mentioned, to read — torn five, 
then the second and third daughter would both be of the same 
age ; which, as we are not told that they are twins, is not very 
reasonable to suppose. Besides ; daughters are by the law of 
England co-heirs, but sons never. Malone. 

* And I had rather glib my self, &c.] For ^Ub I think we should 
read lib, which, in the northern languag^e, is the same with geld. 

In The Court Beggar, by Mr. Richard'^Brome, Act IV, the word 
lib is used in this sense : — ** He can sing a charm (he says) shall 
make you feel no pain in your libbing, nor after it : no tooth -draw- 
er, or corn-cutter, did ever work with so little feeling to a pa- 
tient." Grey. 

So, in the comedy of Fancies Chaste and Noble, by Ford, 1638: 
" What a terrible sight to a lib*d breech, is a sow-gelder ?" 

Again, in Chapman's translation of Hesiod's Booie of Daies, 
4to. 1618: 

*♦ The eight, the bellowing bullock lib, and gote.* 

Though lib may probably be the right word, yet glib is at this 
time current in many counties, where they say — to glib a boar, 
to glib a horse. So, in St. Patrick for Ireland^ a play, by Shirley, 
1640: 

•* If I come back, let me be glib'd.^^ Steevens. 

f* '■'—I see 't, and feel *f,] The old copy — but I do see *t, and 
feel 't. I have foUowed Sir T. Hanmer, who omits these exple- 
tives, which serve only to derange the metre, without improving 
the sense. Steevens. 

1 / see 't, and feel % 

As you Jisel doing thus i and see vtithal 

T/ie instruments that feel ^^ Some stage toet-XlvOTv ^e«fiA tifc- 

YOL. VI. a 
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^nt. If it be so, 

We need no grave to bury honesty ; 
There 's not a grain of it, th^ fece to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. • • 

Leon. What! lack I credit? 

1 Lord. I had rather you did lack, than I, my lord, 
Upon this ground : and more it would content me 
To have her honour true^ than your suspicion; 
Be blam'd for *t how you might. 

Leon, Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this? but rather follow 
Our forcefulinstigation? Our prerogjative 
Calls not your counsels ; but our natural goodness 
Imparts this : which, — if you (or stupified, 
Or seeming so in skill) cannot, or will not, 
Relish as truth,* like us; inform yourselves, 

eeisary in this place ; hut what that direction should be, it if not 
easy to decide. Sir T. Hanmer gives— Zoyxiy hold <f hu anm 
Dr. Johnson — ttriking hi* br(ms. Steevens. 

As a stag« direction is certainly requisite, and as there is none 
in the old copy, I will venture to propose a different one from any 
hitherto mentioned. Leontes, perhaps, touches the forehead of 
Antigonus with his fore and middle Jinjgers forked in imitation if a 
snail's horns; for these^ or imaginary horns of his own uke 
them, are the instruments that feeU to which he alluded.— There 
is a similar reference in The Merry Wives of Windsor, from whence 
the direction of striking his brows seems to have been adopted:— 
** he so takes on, — so curses all Eve's daughters, and go buffets 
himself on the foreheads crying, Feer out, peer out ! — The word Umes, 
it should be noted, occurs in the context of both passages, and in 
the same sense. Henley. 

I see and feel irtxy disgrace, as you Antigonus, novs feel me, on mv 
doing thus to you, and as you nov) see the instruments that fee^ 
i. e. my fingers. So, in Coriolanus; 

*' -^— all the body's members 

** Rebell'd agfainst the belly; thus accus'd it:— 

•* That only like a gulf it did remain, &c. 

*• ■ where, the other instruments 

" Did see, hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel,** &c. 
Leontcs must here be sup|>osed to lay hold of eitlier the beard 
or arm, or some other part of Antigonus. See a sub0e<}ueDt note 
in the last scene of this Act. Malone. 

8 .—— dungy earth."] So, in Antony and Cleopatra .* 
'' ' our dungy earth alike 

. ''Feeds beast as man." StcrDcns. 

^ *' ' ■ i\:hich,'^if you f " ■ * 
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We need no more of your advice : the mattcL', 
The loss, the gain, the ordering on 't, is all 
Properly oui^s. 

Ant. And I wish, my liege. 

Yon had only in your silent judgment tried it, 
Without more overture. 

Leon, How coiild that be? 

Either thou art most ignorant by age. 
Or thou wert bom a fool. Camillo's flight. 
Added to their familiarity, 
(Which was as gross as ever touch'd conjecture. 
That lack'd sight only, nought for approbation, 
But only seeing,^ all other circumstances 
Made up to the deed) doth push on this proceediiig: 
Yet^ for a greater confirmation, 
(For, in an act of this importance, 'twere 
Most piteous to be wild) 1 have despatch'd in post. 
To sacred Delphos, to Apollo's temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 
Of stuff 'd sufficiency:* Now, from the oracle 
They will bring all ; whose spiritual counsel had, 
Shall stop, or spur me. Have I done well? 

1 Lord. Well done, my lord. 

Leon. Though I am satisfied, and need no more 
Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 
Give rest to the minds of others ; such as he^ 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 



Relith as truth^ The old copy reads— a truth. Mr. Rowe 
made the necessary correction — as. Steevcns. 

Our author is frequently inaccurate in the construction of his 
sentences, and the conclusion of them do not always correspond 
with the beginning. So before; in this play : 

•< wAo,— if I 

<< Had servants true about me, — 

they would do that," &c. 



<c 



The late editions read — as truth, which is certainly more gram- 
matical ; but a wish to reduce our author's phraseology to the 
modem standard, has been the source of much error in the regu- 
lation of his text. Malone. 

1 nought for approbation^ 

But only seeing,"] Approbation^ m this place, is put for ^oc^. 

9 ^^^^ stuffed sufficiency /} Thatis,of ab3it\esTX»x^^v^«Gin»y£Kv. 

^ItfWWV. 
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Come up to the truth : So have we thought it good> 
From our free person she should be ccmfin'd; 
Lest that the treachery of the two,^ fled heDcei 
Be left her to perform. Come, follow us ; 
We are to speak in publick: for this business 
Will rai^e us all. 

Ant. [aatde'} To laughter, as I take itt 
If the good truth were known. lExttmt, 

SCENE 11. 

The Mame. The outer Room t^ a Pruwi, 

Enter Paulina and Attendants. 

Paul, The keeper of the prison^ call to him; 

\^ExH mn Attend. 
Let him have knowledge who I amw— ^ood lady ! 
No court in Europe is too good for theei 
What dost thou then in prison ?— Now, good atTf 

Re-enter Attendant, vnth the Keeper. 
You know me, do you not? 

Keefi. For a worthy hulfi 

And one whom much I honour. 

Paul. Pray you then, 

Conduct me to the queen. 

Keep. I may not, madam ; to the contrary 
I have express commandment. 

Paul. Here *s ado, 

To lock up honesty and honour from 

The access of gentle visitors! Is it lawful 

Pray you, to see her women? any of them? 
Emilia? 

Keefi. So please you, madam, to put 
Apart these your attendants, I shall bring 
Emilia forth. 

Paul, I pray you now, call her. 

Withdraw yourselves. {^Exe%mi Attend. 

Keefi. And, madam, 

I must be present at your conference. 

Paul. Well, be it so, pr'ythee. {Exit Keep. 

^ Le*t that the treachery of the tvjOy &c.] He has before declared, 
that there is a plot agairut his life and crcron, «M5L^aQ»^.H«lralionc 
isjederary with Polixenes and CaiftVWo. ^oKtwoh. 
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Here 's such ado to make no stain a stain, 
As passes colouring. 

Re-enter Keeper, with Emilia. 
Dear gentlewoman, how fares our gracious lady? 

MmiL As well as one so great, and so forlorn, 
May hold together: On her frights, and griefs, 
(Which never tender lady hath borne greater) 
She is, something before her time, deliver*d. 

Paul, A boy ? 

EttUL A daughter; and a goodly babe, 

Lusty, and like to live : the queen receives 
Much comfort in 't: says, My fioor ftrisoner^ 
I am innocettt as you, 

Paul. I dare be sworn: 

These dangerous unsafe lunes o' the king!^ beshrew 

theml 
He must be told on % and he shall : the office 
Becomes a woman best ; I '11 take 't upon me : 
If I prove honey-mouth *d, let my tongue blister; 
And never to my red look'd anger be 
The trumpet any more :— Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend my best obedience to the queen ; 
If she dares trust me with her little babe, 
I '11 show 't the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th' loudest: We do not know 
How he may soften at the sight o' the child; 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 

JEmil, Most worthy madam. 

Your honour, and your goodness, is so evident. 
That your free undeitaking cannot miss 




French. — liy a dt la lune : (i. e. he has got the moon in his head ; 
he is frantick.) Coterave. <' Luncy folie. Lcaftmfmet ont dee lunes 
daru la tete. Richeiet." Theobald. 

A similar expression occurs in The Remenger^t Tragedy ^ 1608: 
** I know 'twas but some peevish moon in him." Again, in uia 
you Like it. Act III, sc. ii •■ " At which time would I, being but 
a ^nooHMMh youth," &c. SteeveM. 

The old copy has — ^t* the king. This %\\^\. coTC^O^^cniw ^^»s^ 
nude by Mr, Steevens. Maltme. 



s a 
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A thriving issue ; there is no lady livmg. 

So meet for this great errand : Please your kdyi^ip 

To visit the next room, I '11 presently 

Acquaint the queen of your most noble offer; 

Who, but to-day, hammer'd of this design; 

But durst not tempt a minister of honour. 

Lest she should be denied. 

Paul. Tell her, Emilia, 

I '11 use that tongue I have : if wit flow from it, 
As boldness from my bosom, let it not be doubted 
I shall do good. 

Emil. 'Sow be you blest for itS 

I '11 to the queen : Please you, come something nearer. 

JCee/i. Madam, if 't please the queen to send the babe, 
I know not what I shall incur, to pass it. 
Having no warrant. 

Paul, You need not fear it, sir: 

The child was prisoner to the womb; and is. 
By law and process of great nature, thence 
Free'd and enfranchis'd: not a party to 
The anger of the king; nor guilty of, 
If any be, the trespass of the queen. 

JCee/i, I do believe it. 

Paul. Do not you fear: i^Km 

Mine honour, I will stand 'twixt you Mid danger. 

SCENE III. 

7%f same. A Room in the Palace, 

JEnter Lsowtes, ANTioomrs, Lords, and ether 

Attendants. 

Leon. Nor night, nor day, no rest: It is but w.eakQe8s 
To bear the matter thus; mere weakness, if 
The cause were not in being;— part o' the cause, 
She, the adultress ;i-*for the hariot king 
Is quite beyond mine arm^ out of the blank 
And level of my brain,^ plot-proof: but die 

5 _ out qfthehltoik 
And level of my bratny"] Beyond -die aim of any attempt tbftt I 
can make agunst him. Monk foA fewl ix« texias of txcneiy. 
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I can hook to me : Say, that she were g^ncy 
Given to the fire, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again . Who 's there? 

1 Atttm. My lord? [Advancing. 

Leon, How does the boy ? 

1 Atten. He took good rest to-xught ; 

'Tis hop'dy his sickness is discharg*d. 

Leon. To see. 

His noblenegsl 

Conceiving the dishonour of liis mother. 
He straight declin'd, droop'd, took it deeply ; 
Fastened and fix'd the shame on 't in himself; 
Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep. 
And downright languished.— -Leave me solely:'— ^go, 
See how he fares. [Exit Attend.]— Fy, fy I no thought 

of him;— 
The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me; in himself too mighty ; 
And in his parties, his alliance,^— Let him be, 
Until a time may serve : for present vengeance. 
Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 
Laugh at me ; make their pastime at my sorrow : 
They should not laugh, if I could reach them; nof 
Shall she, within my power. 

Enter Paulina, vdth a Child. 

1 Lord. You must not enter. 

Blank and level, mean mark and aim; but they are terms of 
gunnery, not of archery. Douce» 
So, in King Henry VIII,- 

« I stood i* th* /roe/ 

" Of a fuU-ekarg'd conspiracy.** Ritton. 

s — Leaee me tolefy:"] That i«, leave me akme. Jf. Mason. 

"J The very thought of my revenges that vtay 

Recoil upon TJte.- tn himself too mighty; 

And in his parties, Ms alliance,] So, in Dorattus and Faiwiia: 
** Pandosto, althougii he felt that rmenge was a sporto warre, and 
that envy always proffereth Steele, yet he saw EgUthus was not 
only of great puissance and prowesse to witlistand him, but also 
had many king^ of his alliance to ayd him, if need should serve ; 
for he married the Emperor of Russia's daughter." Our author, 
it is observable, whether from forgetftUness or design, has made, 
this lady the wife (not of Egisthus, the l^oAasiiouea cA ^^uti& "^vi^ 
but) of Leonies. Mahne. 
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Paul. Nay, rather, good my lords, be second to me: 
Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas, 
l^han the queen's life ! a gracious innocent soul ; 
More free, than he is jealous. 

>/int. That 's enough. 

1 Aiten. Madam, he hath not slept to-night; com- 
manded 
None should come at him. 

Faul, Not so hot, good sir ; 

I come to bring him sleep. 'Tis such as you^— 
That creep like shadoivs by him, and do sigh 
At each his needless heavings, — such as you 
Nourish the cause of his awaking: I 
Do come with words as med'cinal as true ; 
Honest, as either; to purge him of that humour. 
That presses him from sleep. 

Leon. What noise there, hoi 

Paul. No noise, my lord ; but needful conference! 
About some gossips for your highness. 

Leon . How ? 

Away with that audacious lady : Antigonus, 
I charg'd thee, that she should not come about me; 
I knew, she would. 

Ant. I told her so, my lord. 

On your displeasure's peril, and on mine, 
She should not visit you. 

Leon. What, canst not rule her? 

Paul. From all dishonesty, he can : in this, 
(Unless he take the course that you have done, 
Commit me, for committing honour) trust it. 
He shall not rule me. 

Ant. Lo you now; you hear! 

When she will take the rein, I let her run; 
But she '11 not stumble. 

Paul. Good my liege, I come^-^ 

And, I beseech you, hear me, who profess^ 
Myself your loyal servant, your physician, 
Your most obedient counsellor ; yet that dare 
Less appear so, in comforting your evils,* 

« viho profess — ] Old copj^-professe*. Steevetu. 

^ — in comforting ^our evi^,*] Comforting^ is here used in tlie 
Uffol sense of comforting and abeVtinf^Vcv «l ctrausAl%ic>a!QRi. 
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Than such as most seem yours: — I sayi I come 
From your good queen. 

Leon, Good queen! 

Paul, Good queen, my lord> good queen : I say, good 
queen; 
And would by combat make her good, so were I 
A man, the worst about you.^ 

Lstm, Force her hence. 

Paul. Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes. 
First hand me ; on mine own accord, I 'II ofT; 
But, first, I '11 do my errand. — The good queen, 
For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter; 
Here 'tis; commends it to your blessing. 

\La\fing dovm the Child. 

Lewk. Out! 

A mankind witch l^ Hence with her, out o' door: 

To €onU«rt, in old laafuage^ is to aid and encourage. Evils li^re 
mean %»icied counet, Jfo/owe. 

^ And would by combat make her goody to vsere I 
A man, the wtret about you,] llie xovrst meant only the t^meat. 
Wer6 1 (he flaeanett of your tenrants, I would yet claim the com^ 
bat against any accuser, yahnuau 

The wor«f, (as Mr. M. Mason and Mr. Henley observe) rather 
means the vxaieety or the lemtt expert in the ute ^armt. Steevene. 

Mr. Edwards obserres, that <*Tfae worst about you," may 
mean the weakest, w least warlike. So, «< a better many the bett 
Man in company, frequently refer to skUl in fighting, not to moral 
goodness.*' I think he is right. MaUme. 

3 A mankind nuitch /] A mankind woman is yet used in the mid- . 
land counties, for a woman violent, ferocious, and mischievous. 
It has the same sense in this passage. 

Witches are supposed to be mankind^ to put off the soilness and 
delicacy of women ; therefore Sir Hugh, in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, says of a woman suspected to be a witch, ** that he does 
not like when a woman has a beard." Of this meaning Mr. Theo- 
bald haf given examples, yohnson. 

So, in The Tkvo angry Women of Abington, 1599: 

** That e'er I should be seen to strike a woman.— «— 
<' Why she is mankind, therefore thou may'st strike her.'* 
Again, as Dr. Farmer observes to me, in A. Fraunce's Ivie- 
church : He is speaking of the Golden Age : 

« Noe man murdring man with teare-flesh pyke or a poU- 

ax; 
** Tygers were then tame, sharpe tusked boave ^ir«& ^Wve^- 

saiit; 
"Stoordy Jyons lowted, noe iwo\? v<a,s "tao^KV.^ \.q\» ttww 
j^inde.'* 
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A most intclli [fencing bawd! 

Paul, Not BO ; 

I am as ignorant in that, as you 
In so entidin^ me : and no less honest 
Than you are mad; which is enough, I '11 warranty 
As tJiis world goes, to pass for honest. 

Leon, Traitors! 

Will you not push her out? Give her the bastard:— 
Thou, dotard, [/o Ant.] thou art woman-UFd,^ unroosted 

m 

So, in M. Frob'isher's first Voyage for the Ditcoverie of Catayat 
4to. bl. 1. 1578, p. 48: « He aaw mightie deere, that seemed to 
be mankind, which ranne at him, ana hardly he escaped with his 
life,** &c. Steeven*. 

I shall offer an et3rmolog^of the adjective mankind^ wliich may 
perhaps more fully explain it. Dr. Hickes's Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, p. 119, edit. 1705, observes: " Saxonic^ man est a mein 
Suod Cimbrici est nocumentum, Francici est nefati MeltuV So 
lat mankind may si^iiy one of a wicked and pernicious nature, 
from Uie Saxon rn^uh mischief or wickedness, and Irom kind^ na- 
ture. Toilet. 

Notwithstanding the many learned notes on this expression, I 
am confident that mankinds in this passage, means nothing more 
than maxcu^'m. So, in Massinger's &k<vy/uui.* 
'< I keep no mankind servant in my house, 
" For fear my chastity may be suspected." 
And Jonson, in one of his Sonnets, says : 

« Pallas, now thes I call on, mankind mud!*' 
The same phrase frequently occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Thus, in Monsieur Thotruu, when Sebastian sees him in womens' 
clothes, and supposes him to be a |prl, he says : 

'* A plagfiiy mani^iWgirl; how my brains totter!** 
And Gondarino, in The Wtnnan-Mater : 

" Are women grown so mankind?** 
In all which places mankind means matculine. M. MoMcn, 

* — thou art vjfmum'tir'd,'^ WonuxH'tir'di is pecPd by a wo- 
man ; ken-pecked. The phrase is taken from falconry, and is often 
employed by writers contemporary with Shakspeare.—- Sflf in The 
Widaui*t Tears, by Chapman, 1612: 

" He has given me a bone to tire on.** 
Agfain, in Decker's Match me in London, 1531 : 

•« — the vidturc tires 

•* UfMU the eagle*s heart.** 
Again, in Chapman's translation of Achillea Shield, 4to. 1598: 

" Like men alive they did converse in fight, 

« And tyrde on death with mutuall appetite.** 
Partlet is the name of the hen in tlie old story book KiS Reynard, 
fhe Fox. Steevens. 
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By thy dame Partlet here, — take up the bastard ; 
Take 't up, I say; give 't to thy crone.* 

Paul, For ever 

Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 
Tak'st up the princess, by that forced baseness* 
Which he has put upon *t! 

Leon, He dreads his wife. 

FauL So, I would, you did; then, 'twere past all doubt, 
You 'd call your children yours. 

Leon, A nest of traitors! 

^nt, I am none, by this good light. 

Paul, Nor I, nor any, 

But one, that 's here: and that 's himself: for he 
The sacred honour of himself, his queen's, 
His hopeful son's, his babe's,^ betrays to slander, 
Whose sting is sharper than the sword's;^ and will not 

■« — thy crone'] i. e. thy old worn-out woman. A crvan is an old 
toothless sheep : Uicnce an old woinan. So, in Chaucer's Man 
of JsOwes Tale: 

*< This olde Soudanesse, this cursed crone.** 
Again, in The Malcontent, 1606: « There is an old crone in the 
court, her name is Maquerelle." Ag^n, in Love's Mittrets, by 
T. Hey wood, 1636: 

«* Witch and hag, crone and beldam." 
Again, m Heywood's Goiden Age, 1611 : « AH the gold i* 
Crete cannot get one of you old crones with child." Again, in 
the ancient interlude of The Repentance t^ Marie Magdalene, 1567 : 
'* I have knowne painters, that have made old cranes, 
" To appear as pleasant as little prety young Jones." 

^ SteevenS' 

^ Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 

Tak^st up the princess, by that forced baseness — ] Leontes had 

ordered Antigonus to taJ^e up the bastard; Paulina forbids him to 

■touch the Princess under that appellation. Forced is false, uttered 

with violence to truth, yolmson. 

A base ibn was a common term in our autlior's time. So, in 
King Lear: 

«« Why brand they us 

«* With base? with baseness? bastardy?" Malone. 

t ..... his babe's,] The female infant then on the stage. 

Malone. 
7 ■. slander. 

Whose eting is sharper than the ttoord*s/] Again, hi Cymbeline: 
** ■ - slander, ' 

** Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue '^ 
^ Out-Tenoms all the worms of Nile." Douce^ 
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(For as the case now stands, it is a curse 
He cannot be compell'd to 't) once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten, 
As ever oak, or stone, was sound. 

Leon. A callat, 

Of boundless tongue ; who late hath beat her husband, 
And now baits me !— This brat is none of mine ; 
It is the issue of Polixenes; 
Hence with it ; and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. 

Paul. It is yours; 

And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge 
So like you, 'tis the worse^<»-Behold, my lords, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father: eye, nose, lip, 
The trick of his frown, his forehead; nay, the valley, 
The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheek; his smiles;' 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, fing^er:— 
And, thou, good goddess nature, which hast made it 
So like to him that got it, if thou hast 
The ordering of the mind too, 'mongst all colours 
No yellow in 't;* lest she suspect, as he does^ 
Her children not her husband's!^ 

* — Aw smiles ;] These two redundant words might be reject- 
ed, especially as the child has already been represented as the 
inheritor of his father's dimpie* emd/rowru. Steevttu, 

Our author and his contemporaries frequently take the liberty 
of using words of two syllables, as monosyllables. So, eldettf 
iighest, IcncTt either^ &c. Dimplet is, I believe, employed so 
here; and of his, when contracted, or sounded quickly, make 
but one syuable likewise. In this view there is no redundancy. 

MaUme, 

How is the word — dimples, to be monosyllabically pronounced } 

V Kq yellam in *tf] Yellow is the colour of jealousy, yolmtan. 
So, Nym says, m The Merry Wives of WintUat: ** I will pos* 
sess him with yellowness." Steevens, 

1 — lest she suspect, as he does. 

Her children not her hus6a»d*s .'] In the ardour of compoution 

Shakspeare seems here to have forgotten the difference of sexes. 

No suspicion that the babe in question might entertain of her fti- 

ture hxinband'sjidelity, could affect the legitimacy of her offspring. 

Unless she were herself t^ " bed-swerver," (which is notaapposea) 

she could have no doubt of his bem^ 1^{«)S^ct <!/l '^cx v^^&iioKA. 

Ifowever painful female jea^kouay.ma^ \^ Xo YMStVbaX'^»iS^>x,'^v^- 
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Leon, A gross hag ! — 

And) lozel,' thou art worthy to be hang'd, 
That wilt not stay her tongue. 

jint. Hang all the husbands, 

That cannot do that feat, you 'II leave yourself 
Hardly one subject. 

X^on. Once more, take her hence. 

Paul, A most unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more. 

Leon, I '11 have thee bum'd. 

Paul. I care not: 

It is an heretick, that makes the fire, 
Not she, which bums in 't. I '11 not call you tyrant; 
But this most cruel usage of your queen 
(Not able to produce more accusation 
Than your own weak-hing'd fancy) something savours 
Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you. 
Yea, scandalous to the world. 

Leon. On your allegiance, 

Out of the chamber with her. Were I a tyrant, 
Where were her life ? she durst not call me so, 
If she did know me one. Away with her. 

Paul, I pray you, do not push me ; I '11 be gone. 
Liook to your babe, my lord; 'tis yours: Jove send her 
A better guiding spirit! — What need these hands?— 
You, that are thus so tender o'er his follies. 



lina, therefore, certainly attributes to it, in the present instance, 
a pang that it can never give. Malone. 

I regard this circumstance as a beauty, rather than a defect. 
The seeming; absurdity in the last clause of Paulina's ardent ad- 
dress to Nature, was undoubtedly designed, being an extrava- 
gance characteristically preferable to languid correctness, and 
chastised declamation. Steepens. 

^ Andf lozel,] << A Losel is one that hath lost, neglected, ot 
cast off his OMme good and welfare, and so is become lewde and 
carelesse of credit and honesty." Verstegan's JRettitution, 1605, 
p. 335. JReed. 

This is a term of contempt frequently used by Spenser. I like- 
wise meet with it in The Death <^ Robert Earl of Humtington^X^l : 
*• To have the loztV* company." 

A lozel 18 a worthless fellow. Again, in The Fitmer of Wake- 
Jl€ld,lS99z 

« Peuce, pnUiog kgelg** &c Steeveiu. 

VOL, VI. T 
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Will never do him good, not one of you. 

So, so: — Farewel; wc are gone. X£:L'it. 

Leon. Tlioii, traitor, hast set on thy wife to this.— 
My child? away with 'tl — even thou, that hast 
A heart so tender o'er it, take it hence, 
And see it instantly consum'd with fire; 
Kven thou, and none but thou. Take it up straight: 
Within this hour bring me word 'tis done, 
\ And by Rood testimony) or 1 '11 seize thy life, 
With what thou else call'st thine: If thou refuse> 
And wilt encounter with my wrath, say so: 
Tlie l>astard brains with these my proper hands 
Shall I dasli out. (lo, take it to the fire; 
For thou selt'st on tliy wife. 

jitit. I did not, sir: 

These lords, my noble fellows, if they please, 
Can clear me in 't. 

1 1 or (I. We ran ; my royal liege, 

lie is not guilly of her coming hither. 

Leon. You are liars all. 

1 Lord. 'Beseech your highness, give us better credit: 
Wc have ulways truly serv'd you ; and beseech 
So to esteem of us : And on our knees we beg, 
(As recompense of our dear servict^. 
Past, and to come,) that you do change this purpose ; 
Which, being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue: Wc tJl kneel. 

Leon. 1 am a feather Ibi' each wind that blows:— 
Shall I live on, to see this bastard kneel 
And call me father? Better bum it now, 
Than curse it then. But, be it; let it live: 
It shall not neither.-^ You, sir, come you hither; 

[7b Akt. 
Vou, that have been so tenderly officious 
With lady Margery, your midwife, there, 
To save this Ijastard's life : — for 'tis a bastaixl. 
So sure as this beard 's grcy,^ — what will you adventure 
To save this brat's life ? 

3 .So iure as Uiis beard^a grey,] The King must mean the beard 
of uXntifrnmiH, which perhaps botli here and on the former occa- 
sion, (See p. 205y n. 7,) it waa \w\cwkOL, \\«i %\vw^&. Vkj Wdof. 
Lf-nntr^s /h'ti, himself lold ust\\a\.\\vet\\\.V\\Y€t«iN^M*^^\»fc^v» 
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^int. Any thing, my loi-d, 

That my ability may undet^go, 
And nobleness impose ; at least, thus much ; 
I Ml pawn the little blood which I have left, 
To save the innocent: any thing possible. 

L>eo7u It shall be ]X)ssible : Swear by this sword, ^ 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 

Jint. 1 will, my lord. 

L.eon, Mark, and perform it; (seest thou?) for the fall 
Of any point in 't shall not only be 
Death to thyself, but to thy lewd-tongu'd wife ; 
Whom, for this time, we pardon. We enjoin thcc? 
As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
This female bastard hence: and that thou bear it 
To some remote and desert place, quite out 
Of our dominions ; and that there thou leave it. 
Without more mercy, to its own protection* 
And favour of the climate. As by strange foitune 
It came to us^ I do in justice charge thee, — 
On thy soul's peril, and thy body's torture, — 
That thou commend it strangely to some place/ 
Where chance may nurse, or end it: Take it up. 

Jint, I swear to do this, though a present deatli 
Had been more merciful.-— Come on, poor babe : 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens, 

unbreech'd, in his green velvet coat, his dagger muzzled ; and 
of course his age at the opening of this play miist be under thir- 
ty. He caiinot therefore mean his own beard. Mulone. 

. 4 , Snaear by thit 9word,'\ It was anciently the custom to 
swear by the cross on the handle of a sword. See a note on Hatn- 
letf Act I, sc. v. Steevcns. 

So, in The Penance (f Arthur, sig. S. 2: "And therewith King 
Marke yielded him unto Sir Gsilieris, and then he kneeled downc 
and made his oath upon the cro»te of the Jtcarc/,'' &c, 

I remember to have seen the name of Jesus engraved upon the 
pummel of the sword of a Crusader in the Cliurch at Winchelsea. 

Douce. 

' — — commend it strangely to someplace,'] Commit it to some 
place, at a stranger, without more provision, yohnson. 
So, in Macbeth.' 

•« I wish your horses swift and sure of fool, 
"And so I do commend yoM to their \>ac\u^.^ 
To commend is to commit. See MinahieiO* Diet. Vii '^ . Malo"ft- 
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To be thy nurses ! Wolves, and bears, they say. 

Casting their savageness aside, have done 

Like offices of pity.— -Sir, be prosperous 

In more than this deed does require ! and blessing,' 

Against this cruelty, fight on thy side, 

Poor thing, condemn'd to loss!^ [Ejpit with the Ch££^, 

Leon. . No, I '11 not rear 

Another's issue. 

1 jitten. Please your highness, posts, 

From those you sent to the oracle, are come 
An hour since : Cleomenes and Dion, 
Being well arriv'd from Delphos, are both landed, 
Hasting to the court. 

1 Lord. So please you, ur^ their speed 

Hath been beyond account. 

Leon. Twenty-three days 

They have been absent: 'Tis good speed;* Idlretels^ 
I'he great Apollo suddenly will have 
The truth of this appear. Prepare you^ lords; 
Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady : for, as she hath 
Been publickly accus'd, so shall she have 
A just and open trial. While she lives. 
My heart will be a burden to me. Leave me; 
And think upon my bidding. [^Exeunt. 



ft •— and bletting,'] i. e. the favour of heaven. MaUm. 

7 — condemned to loss !] i. e. to exposure, similar to that of s 
child whom its parents have lott^ I once thought that lou was 

<liere licentiously used for dettruction; but that this was not the 
primary sense here intended, appears from a subsequent passage. 
Act III, sc. iii : 

« — — Poor wretch, 

<< That, for thy mother^s fault, art thus expo8*d 

" To /off*, and what may^Z/ow/'* Malone. 

8 'Tis good speed: &c .] Surely we should read the passage thus : 

" This good speed foreteh^^ &c. M. Mason. 
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ACT III.....SCENE I. 

The same, A Street in some town. 

Enter Cleomenes and Dion.* 

Cleo, The climate *s delicate; the air most sweet; 
Fertile the isle;* the temple much surpassing 
Fhe common praise it bears. 

Dion, I shall report, 

For most it caught me,* the celestial habits, 
[Methinks, I so should term them) and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. C), the sacrince ! 
H[ow ceremonious^ solemn, and unearthly 
It was i' the offering ! 

Cleo. But, of all, the burst 

And the ear-deafening voice o' the oracle. 
Kin to Jove's thunder, so surpriz'd my sense, 
That I was nothing. 

Dion. If the event o' the journey 

Prove as successful to the queen,— O, be 't so! — 
As it hath been to us, rare, pleasant, speedy, 
The time is worth the use on 't.^ 

* — Cleomenes and Dion."] These two names, and those of 
Antigonus and Archidamua, our author found in North\s Plutarch. 

Malone. 

* Fhtiie the i*lei\ But the temple of Apollo at Dcl',»hi was not 
in an island, but in Phocis, on the continent. Either Shakspeare, 
or his editors, bad their beads running on Delos, an island of the 
Cyclades. If it was the editor's blunder, tlien Shakspeare wrote : 
Fertile the soil, — which is more eleg^ant too, than the present 
reading. Warlmrton. 

Shakspeare is little careful of ,^ograpliyv There is no need of 
this emendation in a play of which the whole plot depends upon 
a geographical error, by which Bohemia i^upposed to be a ma- 
ritime country, yohnson. 

In The JSistory of Dorastut and Faunia, the queen desires the 
king to send " six of bis noblemen, whom he best trusted, to the 
isle of Delphos," &c. Stefvens. 

* For most it caught me,'] It may relate to tlie whole spectacle. 

yohmon. 
3 The time /* 'monk the use on 'f.] The time is viorth tht u»e ou't^ 
means, the time which we have spent m v\s\\at\^ \i«\'5i^^ "Vksask ';k'^ 
coatipcDsed us for the trouble of so spentog W. ^oKn^on. 

T % 
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Cleo. Great Apollo, 

Turn all to the best! These proclamatioQs, 
So forcing faults upon Hermione) 
I little like. 

Dion, The violent carriage of it 

Will clear, or end, the business: When the oracie, 
(Thus by Apollo's great divine seal'd up) 
Shall the contents discover, something rare^ 
Even then will rush to knowledge. Gor— fresh 

horses: — 
And gracious be the issue i lExeunt. 

SCENE II. 

7%e same. A Court of Justice, 
Leontes, Lords, and Officers, ap/iear f^roiierly seated, 

Leon, This sessions (to our great grief, we pronounce) 
Even pushes 'gainst our heart:* The party tried, 
The daughter of a king; our wife; and one 
Of us too much belov'd. — Let us be clear'd 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed in justice ; which shall have due course, 
Even to the guilt, or the purgation.*— 
Produce the prisoner. 

Offi, It is his highness' pleasure, that the queen 
Appear in person here in court. — Silence ! 

Hermione is brought in^ guarded; Paulina and Ladies,, 

attending. 

If the event prove fortunate to the Qiieen, the time which vie 
have spent in our journey i» VDorth the trouble it hath cott us. In other 
words, the happy issue of our journey will compensate for the 
time expended in it, and the fatigue we have undergone. We 
meet with nearly the same expression in Florio's translation of 
Montaigne's Easaies, 2603: "The common saying is, the trme 
we live, is wurth the money we pay for it** Malone, 

4 .^.-^ puthet Against our heart:"] So, in Macbeth: 

** every minute of his being thrusts 

** Agmnst my nearest of life.** Steevens, 

* Even to the guilt, or the purgation,"] Mr. Roderick observes, 
that the word even is not te be understood here as an adverb^ but 
is an adjective^ signifying equal or indifferent, Steevens. 

The epithet even-handed, as applied in Macbeth to justice, seems 
'■O unite both senses. Henley. 
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Leon, Read the indictngient. 

Offi, Hermione, queen to the vtorthy Leontes, king rf 
Sicilia> thou art here accused and arraigned of high treaton, 
in committing adultery with Poiixenesy king of Bohemia; 
and conafiiring with Camillo to take away the life of our 
sovereign lord the kingj thy royal husband: the /iretence* 
whereof being by drcumatancea partly laid ofiert^ thouj Her- 
mione, contrary to the faith and allegiance of a true sub- 
ject j didst counsel and aid thenij for their better safety^ to 
Jly away by night. 

Her, Since what I am tO/say, must be but that 
Which contradicts my accusation; and 
The testimony on my part, no other 
But what comes from myself; it shall scarce boot me 
To say, JVbt guilty : mine integrity,^ 
Being counted falsehood, shall, as I express it, 
Be so received. But thus, — If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, (as they do) 
I doubt not then, but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience.' — You, my lord, best know, 
(Who least* will seem to do so) my past life 

• — ^rrtcnce — ] Is, in this place, taken for a scheme laid, a 
design formed,' to pretend means to design, in The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, yohnton. 

7 ...... fnine integrity, &c.] That is, my 'oirtue being accounted 

vickednets, my assertion of it will pass but for a lie. Falsehood 
means boUi treachery and lie. *fohnson. 

It is frequently used in the rormer sense in Othello, Act V ^ 
*' He says, thou told'st him that his wife was false,** 
Again: 

•* — Thou art rash as fire, 

*' To say that she was false,** Mahne. 



• — ff powers divine 

Behold our human actions, (as they do) 

I doubt not then, but innocence shall maie 

False accusation blush, and tyranny 

7Vfm3/e at patience.] Our author has here closely followed 
the novel ofVorastus and Faunia, 1588 : " If the divine powers be 
privie to humxin actions, (as no doubt they are) I hope my patience 
shall make fortune blush, and my unspotted life shsJl stayne spite- 
ful discredit." Malone. 

9 Who least — ] Old co^^y^Whom least. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. Malone. 
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Hath been as continent, as chaste, as truci 

As I am now unhappy; which^ is more 

Than history can pattern, though devis'd, 

And play'd, to take spectators: For behold 

A fellow of the roval bed, which owe 

A moiety of the throne, a great king's daughter^ 

The mother to a hopeful prince,— *here standingi 

To prate and talk for life, and honour, 'fore 

Who please to come and hear. For life, I prize it' 

As I weigh grief, which I would spare : ^ for honouis 

'Tis a derivative from me to mine,^ 

And only that I stand for. I appeal 

To your own conscience,* sir, before Polixenes 

Came to your court, how I was in your grace^ 

How merited to be so; since he came, 

With what encounter so uncurrent I 

Have strain'd, to appear thus:' if one jot beyond 

1 — vihich — ] That is, which unbappiness. Maitme. 

» For life, I prize it — ] Life is to me now only grief and 

as such only is considered by me ; I would therefore wilBngly dis- 
miss it. yohiuon. 

^ / v3ould spare ;"] To spare any thing is to let it go, to quit 

the possession of it . yohnson . 

* • 77* a derivatroefrom me to fnine,"] This sentiment, which ifi 
probably borrowed from Ecclesiasticus, iii, 11, cannot be too often 
impressed on the female mind: " The glory of a man is from the 
honour of bis father ; and a mother in dishmnur, tr a rtprmaek «M9 
her children. Steevens. 



I appeal 



To your own conscience, Sicl So, in l^brathu and' Faunia, 
*' How I have led my life before Egisthus' coming, I appeal^ Pan* 
dosto, to the Gods, and to thy conscience^* Malone. 

* — since he came. 
With tvhat encounter so uncurrent I 

Hwoe strain'd, to appear thus .*] These lines I do not' under- 
stand ; with the licence of all editors, what 1 cannot understand 
I suppose unintelligible, and therefisre propose that tiiey may be 
altered thus : 

— Since he came. 

With what encounter so uncurrent have 1 
Been stain'd to appear thus? 
At least I think it might be read: 

If^i'tA v)hat encounter so uncurrent \vave \ 
Strain'd to appear thu% ? IJ one jot beyond «— . ^oImuqiil. 
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The bound of honour ; or, in act^ or will, 

The sense seems to be this : — what sudden tlip have I made, 
that I should catch a wrench in my character. So, in Timon ^ 
Athene.' 

" — a noble nature 
" May catch a wrench." 
An uncurrent encounter seems to mean an irregular, unjustifiable 
congress. Perhaps it may be a metaphor from tilting, in which 
the shock of meeting adversaries was so called. Thus, in Dray- 
ton's Legend of T. Cromvoell E. of Essex : 

" Yet these encounters thrust me not anxry^ 
The sense would then be : — In what base reciprocation of love 
have I caught this strain ? Uncurrent is >^ hat wiU not pass, and is, 
at present, only applied to money. 

Mrs. Ford tidks oi—some sti*ain in her character, and in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Custom of the Coun^j^ the same expression 
occurs: 

** — — strain your loves 
** With any base, or hir'd persuasions.*' 
To strain^ I believe, means to go asory. So, in the 6th Song of 
Drayton's Palyolbion : 

*' As wantonly she strains in her lascivious course." 
Drayton is speaking of the irregular course of the river Wye. 

Steevens. 
The bounds of honour, which are mentioned immediately after, 
justify Mr. Steevens in supposing the imagery to have been taken 
irom tilting. Henley. 

Johnson thinks it necessary for the sense, to transpose these 
words and read : « With what encounter so uncurrent have I 
strained to appear thus ? But he could not have proposed that al- 
teration, had he considered, with attention, the construction of 
the passage, which runs thus : " I appeal to your own conscience, 
with what encounter," &c. That is, *• I appeal to your own con- 
science to declare with what encounter so uncurrent I have strain- 
ed to appear thus." He was probably misled by the point of in- 
terrogation at the end of the sentence, which ought not to have 
been there. M. Mason. 

The precise meaning of the word encounter in this passage may 
be gathered from our author's use of it elsewhere : 
" Who hath— 

" Confessed the vile encotmter* they have had 
** A thousand times in secret." Much Ado about Nothing. 
Hero and Borachio are the persons spoken of. Again, in Mea- 
sure for Measure: " We shall advise this wronged maid to stead 
up your appointment, go in your place : if the encounter acknow- 
ledge itself hereafter, it may compel him to her recompense." 
Again, in Cynibeline .' 

«* — found no opposition 

''But what he look'd for should opoQ««, «sAi^ 

*' Should from encounter guard*** 
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That way inclining; harclen'd be the hearts 
Of all that hear nie, and my near'st of kin 
Cry, Fy upon my grave I 

Leon, Ine'er heard yet, 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they dldy 
Than to perform it first J 

Her, That 's true enough ; 

Though 'tis a sayings sir, not- due to me. 

L(on. You will not own it. 

Her. More than mistress of, 

Which comes to me in name of fault, I must not 
At uU acknowledge. For Polixenes, 
(With whom 1 am accus'd) I do confess, 
r lov'd him, as in honour he requir'd;' 

As, to pass or utter money that is not current^ ie'cfontniy to 
law, I believe our author in the present passagfe, with his accus- 
tomed license, uses the word uncurrent as synonymous to unlamfitl, 
I Imvc straih*dj may perhaps mean — I have swerved or deflect'-- 
ed from the strict line of duty. So, in Rontto andyulietf 
" Nor aught so good, but ttrain'd from that fair ufte^ 
" Revolts — ." 
Again, in our author's 140th Sonnet : 

«« Bear thine eye* straight, though thy proud heart go liidi*** 
A hod-raerver has already occurred in this play. 

<* To appear thus,''* is, to appear in such an assembly as this i 
to be put on my trial, if alone. 

^ I ne*er heard yet f 
That any of these boUer vices wanted- 
Less impudence to gainsay nnhat they did. 
Than tp perform it Jirst.'\ It is apparent that according to the^ 
proper, at least according to the present, use of words, les9. 
should be m^ore, or loanted should be had. Butr Shakspeare is 
very uncertain in his use of negatives. It may be necessary once 
to obsen-e, that in our language, two negatives did not originally 
affirm, but strengthen tlie negation. This mode of speech was 
in time changed, but, as the change was made in opposition to 
long custom, it proceeded gradually, and unifoi-mity was not ob- 
tained but through an intermediate confusion. Johnson. 

£xamp1cs of the same phraseolog} (as Mr. Malone observes) 
occur in this play, p. 183 ; in Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV, sc. xii, 
and in King Lear, Act II, sc. iv; and (as Mr. Ritson adds) in 
Macbeth, Act III, sc. vi. Steevens. 

8 For PolixeneSf 

(With whom, lam, accused) Ida confess 

J' lov'd him,, as in honour ht required s ?a.cr\ ^, vcv l^oraHtvu 
andFaunia .- ** What hath pasBftdcWweew Vytsv «x\*\ \«v«:, V>cv^ ^^^^ 
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With such a kind of love, as -might become 

A lady like me ; with a love, even such, 

So, and no other, as yourself commanded : 

Which not to have done, I think, had been in me 

Both disobedience and ingratitude, 

To you, and toward your friend ; whose love had spoke, 

Even since it could ?peak, from an infant, freely, 

That= it was yours. Now, for conspiracy, 

I know not how it tastes; though it be dishM 

For me to try how : all I know of it, 

Is, that Camillo was an honest man; 

And, why he left your court, the gods themselves, 

Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 

Leon, You knew of his departure, as you know 
What you have undertaken to do in his absence. 

Her, Sir, 
You speak a languaj^ that I understimd not: 
My life stands inthe leve( of your- dreams,'. 
Which 1 '11 4ay down. 

Leon. Your actions are my dreams; 

You had a bastard by Polixenes, 
And 1 but dream'd it:— ^As you were past all shame, 
(Those of your fact are so) so past all truth :^ 



only know, and I hope will presently reveale. That I /ovWEgist- 
hus, I cannot denie ; that I honour'd him, I shame not to confess. 
But as touching lascivious lust, I say Egisthus is honest, and hope 
myself to be found without spot. For Franion, '^Camillo] I can 
neither accuse him nor excuse him. I was not privie to his de- 
parture. And that this is true which I have here rehearsed, ' I 
refer mysfelfe to the divine oracle." Malone. 

9 My lift staods in the level ^ your drea7nsi\ To be in the level 
is, by a metaphor from archervy . to be^vjithin the rea^h. yohman. 
This metaphor, (as both Mr- Douce and Mr. Kitson have al- 
ready observed) is from gunnery. See p. 210, n. 5. 
So, in King Senry Vltl: 

" 1 stood i* th* Idoel 

** Of a full charg'd confederacy." Steevent. 

1 ■ As you voerepast all shame^ 
( Those of your fact are so) so past all truth .•] I do jnot renxem- 
ber that fact is used any where absolutely for guilt, which must 
be its sense in this place. Perhaps we should read: 
7%»*e qfymir pa^k are so. 
Pad IB SL \ow coarse word weU suited to V3i[k^ ttiXVil *Cdvk^NPi'^ 
invective, yohnson* 
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AVhich to deny^ concerns more than avails:^ 

For as 

Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself) 

No father owning it, (which is, indeed, 

More criminal in thee, than it) so thou 

Shah feel our justice ; in whose easiest passi^e^ 

Look for no less than death. ^ 

Her, Sir, spare your threats ; 

The bug, which you would fright me with, I seek. 
To me can life be no commodity : 
The crown and comfort of my life,^ your favour, 
1 do give lost; for I do feel it gone, 
But know not how it went : My second joy, 
And first-fruits of my body, from his presence, 
I am barr'd, like one infectious: My third comfbrt, 
Starr'd most unluckily,^ is from my breast 
The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth. 
Haled out to murder: Myself on every post 
Proclaim*d a strumpet; With immodest hatreds 
The child-bed privilege denied, which 'long^ 

1 should guess sect to be the right word. See King Henry IV, 
P. II, Act II, ac. iv. 

In Middleton's Mad World, my Mattert, a Courtezan says: 
« It is the easiest art and cunning for our tea to counterfeit sick, 
tliat are always full of fits when we are well." Farmer. 

Thus, Falstaff, speaking of Dol Tearsheet : " So is all her wef .• 
if they be once in a calm, they are sick." Those of your fact, may, 
however, mean — those who have done as you do. Steevetu.- 

That Jact is the true reading, is proved decisively fimn the 
words of the novel, which our author had in his imnd, both here, 
and in a former passage : [" I ne*er Iieard yet, That any of these 
bolder vices," &c.] " And as for her [said' Pandosto] it was her 
part to deny such a monstrous crime, and to be impudent in for- 
swearing the fact since she had patted all thame m committing 
the fault.** Malone. 

2 Which to deny, concerns more than avails:] It is your huinete 
to deny this charge, but the mere denial wul be useless ; wOl 
prove nothing. Malone. 

3 The crown and comfort of my life,'] The tupreme bletting of 
my life. So, in Cj'm/fcline - 

*' O that husband ! 

*« My supreme crown of grief." MaUme. 

4 Starr'd most unluckily,"] i. e. bom under an inauspicious pla- 
net. So, m JRom^o and yul'et : 

** And shake the. yoke o^ inautpiciout start 
'* From this world-wearied flesh.** Steevent. 
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To women of all fashion :— Lastly, hurried 
Here to this place, i' the open air, before 
I have got strength of limit.' Now, my liege, 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive. 
That I should fear to die ? Therefore, proceed. 

But yet hear this; mistake me not; ^No! life, 

I prize it not a straw: — but for mine honour, 
(Which I would free) if I shall be condemned 
XJpon surmises ; all proofs sleeping else, 
But what your jealousies awake ; I tell you, 
*Tis rigour, and not law.* — Your honours all, 
I do refer me to the oracle ; 
Apollo be my judge. 

1 Lord. . This your request 

Is altogether just: therefore, bring forth, 
And in Apollo's name, his oracle. 

[Exeunt certain Officers. 

Her, The emperor of Russia was my father : 
O, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter's trial ! that he did but see 
The flatness of my misery;*' yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge J 

* I have got strength of limit.] I know not well how strength of 
Omit can mean strength to pott the limits of the child-bed cham- 
ber; which yet it must mean in this place, unless we read in a 
more easy phrase, strength of limb. And now, ^c. Johnson. 

Mr. M. Mason judiciously conceives strength of limit to mean, 
the limited degree of strength ivhich it is custo^nary fur vjomen to ac- 
quire, btfore they are sufferedto go abroad after child-bearing. 

Steeioens. 

6 I I tell you 

Tis rigour, and not law.] This also is from the novel : " Bel- 
laiia, no whit dismaid with this rough reply, told her husband 
Pandosto, that he spake upon choUer, and not conscience ; for 
her virtuous life had been such as no spot of suspicion could ever 
stayne. And if she had borne a friendly countenance to Egist- 
hus, it was in respect he was his friend, and not for any lusiing 
affection : tlierefore if she vaere condemned without any farther firoofe, 
it 'was rigour and not law.** Jkfalone. 

7 The flatness of my misery/] That is, how low, how JIat I am 
laid by my calamity. Johnson, 

So, Milton, Paradise Lost, B. II: 

<'— -Thusrepuls'd^ our final bqpe 
<< Is /Zdt despair.** Malone. 

VOL. VI. V . :. sM 
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Pc'Cfitcr Officers, vnth Cleomenes and Diox. 

Offi, You here shall swear upon this sword 6[ justice) 
That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Been both at Delphos ; and from thence have broagbt 
This seaPd-up oracle, by the hand delivered 
Of great Apollo's priest ; and that, since then. 
You have not dar'd to break the holy seal. 
Nor read the secrets in 't. 

Cleo, Dion, All this we swear. 

Leon. BreaU up the seals, and read. 

Offi. [reads] Hermione w chaste ^^ Polixenes blamelcM^ 
Camillo a true ftubjecty Leontes a jealous tyrant^ his f wto- 
cent babe truly begotten ; and the king shall Uve vfithoiU on 
heir^ if that^ which is lost^ be not found, 

Lords. Now, blessed be the great Apollo! 

Her. Prused ! 

Leon, Hast thou read truth? 

Offi. Ay, my lord; even so 

As it is here set down. 

Leon. There is no truth at all i* the oracle: 
The sessions shall proceed; this is mere falsehood. 

Enter a Servant, hastily. 

Serv. My lord the king, the king! 

Leon. What is the business? 

Serv, O sir, I shall be hated to report it: 
The prince your son, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's speed,* is gone. 

Leon. How! gone?" 

Serv, Is deadL 

Leon, Apollo 's angry; and the heavens themselves 
Do strike at my injustice. [Hkb.. faints} How now there? 

Paul. This news is mortal to the queen:— Look down, 
And see what death is doing. 

'^ Hermione is chaste, ^c] This is almost literally from Lodge's 
IGreene**] novel : 

" The Oracle. 

<* Suspicion is no proofe ; jcalousie is an unequal judee ; Bella- 
ria is chaste ; Egisthiis blameless; Frinion a true subject; Pan- 
dosto treacherous; his babe innocent; and the king shall dye 
without an heire, if that which is lost be not found.*' Mahtte, 

9 Of the queen's speed,] Of the event of the queen's trial : so 
we still say, he sped well or ill. yohnaon. 
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Leo7i, Take her hence i 

Her heart is but o'erchargM ; she will recover.— 
I have too much believ'd mine own suspicion :-— 
^Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life.— Apollo, pardon 

l^Exeunt Paul, and Ladies, ivith Her. 
My great profaneness 'gainst thine oracle !— 
I '11 reconcile me to Polixenes; 
New woo my queen ; recall the good Camillo ; 
"Whom 1 proclaim a man of truth, of mercy : 
Tor, being transported by my jealousies 
To bloody thoughts and to revenge, 1 cliose 
Camillo for the minister, to poison 
My friend Polixenes: which had been done. 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My swift command,^ though I with death, and with 
Reward, did threaten and encourage him, 
Not doing it, and being done : he, most humane, 
And fiU'd with honour, to my kingly guest 
Unclasp'd ipy practice; quit his fortunes here. 
Which you knew great ; and to the certain hazard 
Of all incertainties himself commended,^ 
No richer than his honour:— -How he glisters 

^ Sat that the good mind cf Camillo tardied 
Mj svaifi command,'] Here likewise our author has closely 
followed Greene : " — i)romising not only to shew hin.self a loyal 
and a loving husband; but also to reconcile himselfe to Egisthus 
and Franion ; revealing then before them all the cause of their 
afecret flight, and how treacherously lie thought to luive practised 
his death, if that the good Tnind of his cup-bearer had not prevent- 
ed his purpose.'* Malone. 

3 .^.^ and to the certain hazard 
Of all incertainties hiinself commended,^ In the original copy 
some word probably of two syllables, was inadvertently omitted 
in the first of these lines. 1 believe the word omitted was either 
doubtful, or feaiful. The editor of the second folio endeavoured 
to cure the defect by reading — the certain hazard ; the most impro- 
per word that could have been chosen. How little attention the al- 
terations made in that copy are entitled to, has been sliown in my 
Preface. Commended is committed. See p. 219. Malone. 

I am of a contrary opinion, and therefore retain the emendation 
of the second folio. 

Certain hazard, 8ic. is quite in our author's manner. So, in 
The Comedy of JErrors, Act II, sc. u: 

** Until I know this fure uncertainty.^ ^Stoneni. 
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Thorough my rust ! and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker!^ 

Re-enter Paulina. 

PauL Woe the while 1 

O, cut my lace ; lest my heart, cracking it. 
Break too! 

1 Lord. What fit is this, good lady ? 

Paul. What studied torments, tyrant, hast forme? 
What wheels? racks? fires? What flaying? boiling, 
In leads, or oils ? what old, or newer torture 
Must I receive ; whose every word deserves 
To taste of thy most worst? Thy tyranny 
Together working with thy jealousies,-* 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine l^O, think, what they have donc^ 
And then run mad, indeed ; stark mad ! for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 
That thou betray'dst Polixenes, 'twas nothing; 
That did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant, 
And damnable ungrateful:'* nor was 't much« 

3 Does my deed* make the blacker!'] This vehement retractioft 
of Leontes, accompanied wiUi the confession of more crimes than 
he was suspected of, is agreeable to our daily experience of the 
vicissitudes of violent tempers, and the eruptiom of nundt op- 
pressed with guilt yohmon. 

^ That thou betra/dst Polixene*, 'iVMU nothing; 
That did but thov) thee, of a fool, incoMtant^ 
And damnable ungrateful :"] I have ventured at a slight akenu 
Hon here, against the autliority of all the copies, and ^rjooi read 
•^oul. It is certainly too gp*oss and blunt in Paulina* though she 
mieht impeach the King of fooleries in some of his past actiims 
and conduct, to call him downright a fooL And it is much more 
pardonable in her to arraign his morals, and the qualitieB of his 
mind, than rudely to call him idiot to his face. Ttieobald. 

— show thee, of a fool,'] So all the copies. We should reads 
— thovo thee off, a fool, • 
i. e. represent thee in thy true colours ; a fooH, an inconstant. Sec. 

Warbiatm, 
VooT Mr. Theobald*s courtly remark cannot be thought to dcr 
serve much notice. Dr. Warburton too might have spared his 
sagacity, if he had remembered that the present readmg, by a 
mode of speech anciently much used, means only. It thawed the^ 
Qrst a fool, then inconstant and ungrateful, yohnson* 

Damnable is hoTQ used adverbially. Malone.. 
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Thou would'st have poison'd good Camillo's honour/ 

To have him kill a king; poor trespasses, 

More monstrous standing by : whereof I reckon 

The casting forth to crows thy baby daughter, 

To be or none, or little ; though a devil 

Would have shed water out of fire, ere don 't:* 

Nor is *t directly laid to thee, the death 

Of the young prince ; whose honourable thoughts 

(Thoughts high for one so tender) cleft the heart 

That could conceive, a gross and foolish sire 

Blemish'd his gracious dam: this is not, no, 

Laid to thy answer: But the last, — O, lords, 

When I have said, cry, woe ! — the queen, the queen, 

The sweetest, dearest, creature 's dead ; and vengeance 

for't 
Not dropp'd down yet. 

I Lord, The higher powers forbid ! 

Paul, I say, she 's dead; I '11 swear 't: if word, nor 

oath, 
Prevail not, g^ and see : if you can bring 
Tincture, or lustre, in her lip, her eye, 
Heat outwardly, or breath within, I '11 serve you 
As I would do the gods.-— But, O thou tyrant! 
Do not repent these things ; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir: therefore, betake thee 
To nothing but despair. A thousand knees 
Ten thousand years together, naked,, fasting, 
Upoii a barren mountain, and still winter 
In storm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. 



The same construction occurs in the second Book of Phaer^s 
version of the JEneid: 

" When this the yong men heard me speak, of wild they 
vjaxed v>ood.** Steeveiis. 

' Thou vtouid^st have poison'd good Camillo^s honour,'] How should* 
Paulina know this ? No one had charged the King with this crime 
except himself, while Paulina was absent, attending on Hermi- 
one. The Poet seems to have forgotten this circumstance. 

Malone. 
• ————— though a devil 
Would have shed vsater out of fire, ere don '(.•] i. e. a devil would 
have shed tears of pity o'er the damned^ ere he would have com- 
mitted such an action. Steevens. 

V ft 
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Zfoir. Go on, go oda 

Thou canst not speak too much; I have deserv'd 
All tongues to talk their bitterest. 

1 Lord. ' Say no more ; 

Howe'er the business gpes, you have made fituU 
I' the boldness of your speech. 

Paul, I am sorry for *t;' 

All faults I make, when I shall come to know them^ 
I do repent: Alas, I have show'd too much 
The rashness of a woman: he is touch'd 
To the noble heart .^What's gone, and what's past help> 
Should be past grief: ^ Do not receive affliction 
At my petition, I beseech you ; rather 
Let me be punish'd, that have minded you 
Of what you should forget. Now, good my liege^ 
Sir, royal sir, forgive a foolish woman : 
The love I bore your queen,— lo, fool again !— 
I '11 speak of her no more, nor of your children ; 
I '11 not remember you of my own lord, 
Who i^ lost too: Take your patience to youy 
And I '11 say nothing. 

Leon. Thou didst speak but well. 

When most the truth ; which I receive much bettor 
Than to be pitied of thee. Pr'ythee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen, and son : 
One grave shall be for both ; upon them shall 
The causes of their death appear, unto 
Our shame perpetual : Once a day I '11 visit 
The chapel where they lie ; an^ tears, shed therei 
Shall be my recreation: So long as 
Nature will bear up with this exercise, 
So long 1 daily vow to use it. Come^ 
And lead me to these sorrows. [Exeunt. 

7 / am 9orryfor*t;'\ This is another instance of the sudden 
changes incident to vehement and ungovernable minds, yokntan. 



what *9 past helpf 



Should be past grirf/] So, isi King Richard II: 

•* Things past rearess, are now with me past care.'* 

St€MnmU' 
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SCENE IIL 

Bohemia. A deuert Country near the Sea, 

Mnter Antioonus, vnth the Child; and a Mariner. 

Ant, Thou art perfect then,* our ship hath touched 
upon 
The deserts of Bohemia? 

Mar, Ay, my lord; and fear 

We have landed in ill time: Uie skies look grimly^ 
And threaten present blusters. In my consciencet 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angpy. 
And frown upon us. 

Ant, Their sacred wills be done ! — Go, get aboard^ 
Look to thy bark; I '11 not be long, before 
I call upon thee. 

Mar, Make your best haste ; and go not 
Too far i* the land: *tis like to be loud weather; 
Besides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey, that keep upon 't. 

Ant. Go thoii away ; 

\ '11 follow instantly. 

Mar. I am glad at heart 

To be so rid o' the business. \^Exii, 

Ant. Come, poor babe : 

I have heard, (but not believ'd) the spirits of the dead 
May walk again : if such thing be, thy mother 
Appear'd to me last night; for ne'er was dream 
So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one side, some another; 
I never saw a vessel of like sorrow. 
So fill'd, and so becoming: in pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity, she did approach 
My cabin where I lay : thrice bow'd before me ; 
And, gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts: the fury spent, anon 
Did this break from her : Good Antigonus, 
Since fate^ against thy better diafiosition^ 
Hath made thy person for the throvfer»out 

9 Thau art perfect fAeit,] Perfect is often used by Shakspeare 
for certain, well assured, ov vaellinformjcd* ^fmton. 
It U 8o used by almost all our amdent wn&Jts%, Sue^im . 
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Of my floor badcj according to thine oath^-^^ 

Flaccs remote enough arc in Bohemia, 

There ivcefi, and leave it crying; and^ for the Babe 

la counted lost for ever, Perdita, 

Ifir*y(hery call *t: for this tuigantle business^ 

Put on thee by my lord, thou ne'er shalt see 

Thy wife Paulina inoi'e: — and so, with shrieksy 

She melted into air. Affrighted much, 

I did in time (collect myself; and thought 

This was so, and no slumber. Dreams are toys: 

Yet, for this once, yea, superstitiously, 

I will be squar'd by this. I do believe, 

Hermione hath suffered death ; and that 

Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 

Of king Polixenes, it should here be laid, 

Either for life, or death, upon the earth 

Of its right father. — Blossom, speed thee well ! 

{^Laying dovfn the child. 
There lie; and there thy character:* there these; 

^Laying down a bundle^ 
Which may, if fortune please, both breed thee, pretty. 

And still rest thine. The storm begins:— Poof 

wretch. 
That, for thy mother's fault, art thus expos'd 
To loss, and what may follow ! — Weep 1 cannoty 
But my heart bleeds : and roost accurs'd am I, 
To be by oath enjoin'd to this.— Fare wel ! 
The day frowns more and more ; thou art like to have 
A lullaby too rough:* I never saw 
The heavens so dim by day. A savage clamour?*— ' 
Well may I get aboard I This is the chace ; 
I am gone for ever. lEjoit, fiursued by a dear. 



1 r— - thy character :] thy description ; i. e. the writing after- 
wards discovered with Perdita. Steeven*. 

8 A lullaby too roughs] So, in DoreutM and Faunia.* "Sbtll 
thy tender mouth, instead of sweet kisses, be nipped with bitter 
stormes ? Shalt thou have the vjhiatling winds for thy lullaby^ Uid 
the salt sea-fome, instead of sweet milke ?** Malone. 

^ . A savi.ge clamour P'l This clamour was the cry of the 
dogs and hunters ; then seeing the bear, he cries, this is Aechac^ 
or, the animal pursued, ^^imson. 
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Enter an old Shepherd. 

Shefi, I would, there were no age between ten and 
three-and-twenty ; or that youth would sleep out the 
rest: for there is nothing in the between but getting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, stealing, 

fighting. — Hark you now I Would any but these 

boiled bruns of nineteen, and two-and-twenty, hunt this 
weather? They have scared away two of my best sheep; 
which, I fear, the wolf will sooner find, than the mas- 
ter: if any where I have them, 'tis by the sea-side, 
browzing on ivy.^ Good luck, an 't be thy will! what 
have we here ? [taking up, the c/iild] Mercy on 's, a bame ; 
a very pretty bame!' A boy, or a child,^ I wonder? A 
pretty one ; a very pretty one : Sure, some scape : though 
I am not bookish, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in 
the scape. This has been some stair-work, some trunk- 
work, some behind-door-work : they were warmer that 
'got this, than the poor thing is here. I '11 take it up for 
pity: yet I '11 tarry till my son come : he hollaed but even 
now. Whoa, ho hoa! 

Enter Clown. 

Clo. Hilloa, loa! 

She/i. What, art so near? if thou 'It see a thing to 
talk on when thou art dead and rotten, come hither. 
What dlest thou, man ? 

Clo, I have seen two such sights, by sea, and by land ;-— 
but I am not to say, it is a sea, for it is now the sky ; 
betwixt the firmament and it, you cannot thrust a bod- 
kin's point. 

* — ifany tahere J hone thetn, *ti» in the sea-side, browzing 
on ivy.] This also is firom the novel: " fxhe Shepherd] fearing 
either that the vtohes or eagles bad undone him, (for he was so 
poore as a sfaeepe was halfe his substance) wand'red downe to- 
wards the tea'CliWtM^ to see if perchance the theepe was krouzing 
on the tea^vy, wnereon they doe greatly feed." Malcne. 

^ — — a bame ; a very pretty bame!] i. e. child. S9» in R. 
Broome's Korthcrn Last, 1633 : 

" Peace wayward bame/ O cease tby 1110UI9 • .u^ 

'* Thy far more wayward daddy *8 gone." .■ -^ 

It is a North Country word. JBarfu ror batiUf ^ungitellM 
ing to answer to the Latin iutfi . Steewiu. ^ '. ^^\: 

...» A ba^, or a child,] I am told, tliidL\& Wjttt-^^ 
counties, sl female ir^ant^ in QiQlti\x%i£afiiBDKSosm, i» 4- 
stiU termed, amony the pea—ataFy,— a fiMid ■ 
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Shfp. Why, boy, how is it? 

CVo. I would, you did but see how it chafes, how it 
rag^s, how it takes up the shore ! but that 's not to the 
point: O, the most piteous cry of the poor souls! sotne« 
times to see 'em, and not to sec 'em : now the ship bor- 
ing the moon with her main-mast;'' and anon swallowed 
with yest and froth, as you 'd thrust a cork into a hog^ 
head. And then for the land service, — To see how the 
bear tore out his shoulder-bone ; how he cried to me for 
help, and said, his name was Antiy;onus, a nobleman :— • 
But to make an end of the ship:— to see how the sea 
flap-dragoned it:"— -but, first, how the poor souls roaredi 
and the sea mocked them ;— and how the poor gentle- 
man roared, and the bear mocked him, both roaring 
-louder than the sea, or weather. 

Shefi. 'Name of mercy, when was this, boy? 

Clo, Now, now; I have not winked since I taw these 
sights : the men are not yet cold under water, nor the 
hear half dined on the gentleman ; he 's at it now. 

Shefi. Would I had been by, to have helped the old 
man!* 



7 «*— rum the thip boring the moon tvith her main-nuut;] So» in 
Ftriciet: ** But sea-room, and the brine and cloudy Miow kUe the 
nioo/iy I care not." Malone. 

8 — flap-drag^ned i>.-] i. e. swallowed it, as our ancient to- 
pers sw-s^iiViodflap-Jragons. So, in Len^e^s Labour'' s Lost: "Thoa 
art easier swallowed than y^fiap^agon.^ See note on King Henry 
IV y P. II, Act II, 8C. iv. Steevens. 

Shep. Would J had been by, to have helped the old man /] Though 
all the printed copies concur in this reudinc^, I an\ persuaded, we 
ought to restore, nobleman. The Shepherd knew nothing of An- 
tigonus's age ; besides, the Clown hath jxist lold bis father, that 
he said his name was Antigonus, a nobleman, • and no less than 
three times in this short scene, the Clown, speaking of him calls 
him the gentleman. Theobald. 

1 suppose the Shepherd infers the age of Antigonus from hit 
inability to defend himself; or perhaps Shakspcare, who was con- 
scious that he himself designed Antigonus for an old man, has 
inadvertently given this knowledge to tlie Shepherd who had ne- 
ver seen !iim. Steerens. 

Perhaps the word o/c/ was inadvertently omitted in the preceding 
/speech : *' — nor the bear half d^ed ou the oU 9;entleman ;** Mr. 
Steerens's second conjecture, Yionj^^ct, \ft, \ \>^5ftfc^^^^aftfc \s>»i 
one. Afalone, 
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Clo, I would you had been by the ship side, to have 
helped her; there your charity would have lacked foot- 
ing. [jAtside, 

Shcfi. Heavy matters! heavy matters! but look thee 
here, boy. Now bless thyself; thou met'st with things 
dying, I with things new born. Here 's a sight for thee ; 
' look thee, a bearing-cloth^ for a squire's child ! Look thee 
here ; take up, take up, boy ; open 't. So, let 's see ; — It 
was told me, I should be rich by tlie fairies: this is some 
changeling:^ — open 't: What *s within, boy? 

Clo, You 're a made old man;^ if the sins of your 
youth are forgiven you, you 're well to live. Gold! all 
gold! 

Shr/i. This is fairy gold, boy, and 'twill prove so: up 
with it, keep it close ; home, home, the next way.'* We 
are lucky, boy; and to be so still, requires nothing but 
secrecy. — Let my sheep go:— Come, good boy, the next 
way home. 

I a bearing-cloth — "] A bearing-cloth is the fine mantle or 

cloth with which a child is usually covered, when it is carried to 
the church to be baptized. Percy. 

^ some changeling :'\ \. e. some child left behind by the 

fairies, in the room of one which they had btolen. 
So, in A jMifisuinmer Night's Dream •• 

** A lovely boy, storn from an Indian king ; 

*' She never had so sweet a changeling.'' Steevent. 

^ Tou *re a made old manf'] In former copies t'^Tou *re a mad 
old man ; if the sins of your youth are forgiven you, you 're veil to /I've. 
Gold! all gold.' — This the CIowti says upon his opening his far- 
del, and discovering the wealth in it. But this is no reason why 
he should call his father a ^nad old man. I have ventured to cor- 
rect in the text— Ton Ve a made old m.ans i. e. your fortime't 
made by this adventitious treasure. So our poet, in a number of 
other passages. Theobald. 

Dr. Warburton did not accept this emendation, but it is cer- 
tainly right. The word is borrowed from the novel : " The good 
man desired his wife to be quiet : if she would hold peace, tliey 
were inade for ever." Farmer. 

Soj in the ancient bidlad ofHobin Soodandtke Tinker: 
" I have a warraod from the king^ 
** To take him where I can ; 
If you can tell me where bee is. 



« " / vjillyau make a m^m.** Steevent, 

k ^ — ' the next vjay."] i. e. the nearest way. So» isw Kiiv^ Henr^ 
^ IT, P. J: "'Tib the mxt way to tura tMW>T» oc )bc^ T«QfiE9(t«Mll^> 
tetteher." Steewtn*^ w. 
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Clo» Go you the next way with your findings ; 1 11 go 
see if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and how 
much he hath eaten:, they are never curst, but when 
they are hungry:* if there be any of him left, I '11 bu- 
ry it. 

Shcfi. That 's a good deed : If thou may'st discern by 
that which is left of him, what he is, fetch me to the 
sight of him. 

Clo. Marry, will I ; and you shall help to put him i' the 
ground. 

She/i, 'Tis a lucky day, boy ; and we '11 do good deeds 
on 't. lExeunt, 



ACT IV. 

Enter Time, aa Chorus, 

Time. I,— that please some, try all; both joy, and 
terror. 
Of good and bad ; that make, and unfold error,^-*- 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 
To use my wings. Impute it not a crime, 
To me, or my swift passage, that I slide 
O'er sixteen years,^ and leave the growth untried 

* — -— they are never curst, but vhen they are hm^y .-] CWrif , tlg- 
•ifies miechievoue. Thus the adage: "Cunt cows have Bhort 
horns." JBenley. 

« — *■ that tnaie, and unfold error,'] This does not, m my 
opinion, take in the poet's thought. Time does not maie mis* 
takes, and discover them, at different conjunctures ) but the poet 
means, that Time often for a season cavers errors, which he af- 
terwards displays and brir^gs to li^ht. I chuse therefi>re to read> 
*' — — that mask and unfold error, — " Theobald* 

Theobald's emendation is surely unnecessary. Deponed time 
renders many facts obscure, and in that sense is the cause of er- 
ror. Time to com^ brings discoveries with it. 

** These very comments on Shakspeare (says Mr. M. Mason) 
prove that time can both make and unfold error." Steevent. 

7 that J slide 

(yer sixteen years.] This trespass, in respect of dramatic uni' 

ty, will appear venial to those who have read the ence ikmous 

Lyly's JSndymion^ or (as he bimseVt ^^ulla it in the prologue) his 

Mm in the Moon. This sutYiOT waa vgs<^axAe^ vn^^«n^^^>"a^ 

p«i(/ by Qiieen EUzid^eth. Two acXa^\a& \Bi«»«wis^(ea*'^fc 
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Of that wide gap;' since it is in my power 
To o'erthrow law,® and in one self-born hour 

space of forty years, Endymion lying down to sleep at the end of 
the second, and waking in the hist scene of the hi'tb, after a nap 
of that unconscionable length.* Lyly has likewise been guilty of 
much greater absurdities than ever Shakspeare committed ; for 
he supposes that Endymion's hair, features, and person, were 
changed by age during his sleep, while all the other personages 
of the drama remained without alteration. 

George Whetstone, in the epistle dedicatory, before his Pro' 
mos and Cassandra^ 1578, (on the plan of which Measure for 
Meature is formed) had pointed out many of these absurdities and 
oiFences against the laws of tlie Drama. It must be owned, 
therefore, that Shakspeare has not fallen into them through igno- 
rance of what they were : " For at this daye, the Italian is so 
lascivious in his comedies, that honest hearts are grieved at his 
actions. The Frenchman and Spaniai'd follow the Italian's hu- 
mour. The German is too holy ; for he presents on everye com- 
mon stage, what preachers should pronounce in pulpits. The 
Englishman in this quallitie, is most vaine, indiscreete, and out 
of order. He first grounds his worke on impossibilities : then in 
three houres ronnes he throwe the worlde : marries, gets chil- 
dren, makes children men, men to conquer kingdomes, murder 
monsters, and bringeth goddes from heaven, and fetcheth devils 
from hell," &c. This quotation will serve to show that our poet 
might have enjoyed the benefit of Uterary laws, but, like Achilles, 
denied that laws were designed to operate on beings confident of 
their own powers, and secure of graces beyond the reach of art. 

Steepens. 

In The pleasant Comedie of Patient Grissel, 1603, written by 
Thomas Decker, Henry Chettle, and Vv'illisim Haughton, Gris- 
sel is in the first Act married, and soon afterwards brouglit to 
bed of twins, a son and a daughter; and the daughter in tlie fifth 
Act is produced on the scene as a woman old enough to be mar- 
ried. Malone. 

* — • and ieave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap;] Our author attends more to his ideas than 
to his words. The growth cfthe wide gap, is somewhat irregular ; 
but he means, the growth, or progression of the time which filled 
up the gap of the story between Perdita's birtli and her sixteenth 
year. To leave this growth untried, is to leave the passages of the 
intermediate years unnoted and unexamined. Untried is not, per- 
haps, the word which he would hav,e chosen, but which his rhyme 
required . yohnson . 

Dr. Johnson's explanation of growth is confirmed by a subse- 
quent passage : 

" I turn my glass ; and give my scene sMcVv ^tf<»vn^« 
" As you hadf slept between.'* 
Again, in Firicles^ Prince of Tyres 
VOL. VI. X 
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To plant and o'envhelm custom: Let me pass 

The same I am, ere ancient'st order was, 

Or what is now received: I witness to 

The times that brought them in; so shall I do 

To the fresliest thinj^s now reigning ; and make stale 

The glistering of this present, as my tale 

Now seems to it. Your patience this allowing, 

I turn my glass; and give my scene such growings 

As you had slept between. Leontes leaving 

The effects of his fond jealousies ; so grieving, 

That he shuts up himself; imagine me, 

Gentle spectators, that I now may be 

In fair Bohemia;^ and remember well, 

I mentioned a son o' the king's, which Florizel 

I now name to you ; and with speed so pace 

To speak of Perdita, now grown in grace 

Equal with wondering: What of her ensues, 

I list not prophecy ; but let Time's news 

** Whom our fast-growing scene must find 

«* At Thursiis." 
Gjp, the readinjj^ of the orig-inal copy, which Dr. Warburton 
chan|j^d to guif, is likewise supported by the same play, in 
which old Gower, wlio appears as Chorus, says : 

*« — - learn of me, wlio stand i* the gaps to teach you 

" The stages of our siory." Malone. 

9 aincc it is in my pcmtr &€.] The reasoning of Tl'ine is 

not very clear ; he seems to mean, tliat he who has broke so many 
laws may now break another; that lie who introduced eveiy 
thing, may introduce Perdita in her sixteenth year; and he in- 
treats tliat he may.pa.ss as of oiil, before any order or succession 
of objects, ancient or modern, distinguished his periods. 

yohnion. 
1 — — iinagine me, 
Gentle spectators, that I non\i may be 

In fair Bohemia ;'] Time is everywhere alike. I know not 
whether botli sense and gi-ammar may not dictate : 
■ imagine we 

Gentle spectators, that you tiov) may be, &c. 
Let us imagine that you, who behold Uiese scenes, are now in 
Bohemia. Johnson. 

Imagine 7ne, means imagine luith fne, or imagine for mcf and 
is a common mode of expression. Thus we say «« do me such a 
thing," — " spell me such a word." In King Henry IV9 Falstaff 
says^ speaking of sack : 

" It ascends me into t\ve bTa.\xv, dtves me there," 8ic. 
Ag^aln, in King Lear, Gloslev saysto 'Leiixttixv^^^^VB^^^^S^v 
" Wind mc into him," ^c. M. Mawu. 
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Be known, when 'tis brought forth:— a shepherd's 

daughter, 
And what to her adheres, which follows after, 
Is the argument of time:' Of this allow,* 
If ever you have spent time worse ere now; 
If never yet, that Time himself doth say, 
He wishes earnestly, you never may. lExie, 

SCENE I. 

7%r same, A Room in the Palace of Polixenes. 

JEnter Polixenes and Camillo. 

Pol, I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more importu- 
nate: 'tis a sickness, denying thee any thing; a death, 
to grant this. 

Cam. It is fifteen years,* since I saw my country: 
though I have, for the most part, been aired abroad, I 
desire to lay my bones there. Besides, the penitent 
king, my master, hath sent for me: to whose feeling 
sorrows I might be some allay, or I o'erween to think 
so; which is another spur to my departure. 

Pol, As thou lovest me, Camillo, wipe not out the rest 
of thy services, by leaving me now : the need I have of 
thee, thine own goodness hath made ; better not to have 
had thee, than thus to want thee: thou, having made me 
businesses, which none, without thee can sufficiently 
manage, must either stay to execute them thyself, or 
take away with thee the very services thou hast done : 
which if I have not enoupjh considered, (as too much I 
cannot) to be more thankful to thee, shall be my study ; 
and my profit therein, the heaping friendships.* Of 

2 /* the argument of tim^:"] Argument is the same with subject. 

yohnson. 

3 — • — Of this allow,] To allavs in our author's time signified 
to approve. Malone. 

4 It is fifteen years^'] We should read sixteen. Time has just 
said: 

-—-^ that I slide 
O^er sixteen years — 
Again, Act V, sc. iii ; *• Which lets go by some sixteen, y^^^^" 
-^ Again, ibid: — " Which sixteen winters caxiivoX.'VA.o'^ vc^^^^ ?** 

^ and my profit therein^ the heaping ft\eTid^\\vv^.'\'l^Ve.%eoa». 
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that fatal country Sicilia, pr'ythee speak no more : whoM 
very naming punishes me with the remembrance of that 
penitent, as thou call'st him, and reconciled king, my 
brother; whose loss of his most precious queen, and 
children, are even now to be afresh lamented. Say to 
me, when saw'st thou the prince Florizel my son? Kings 
are no less unhappy, their issue not being gracious, than 
they are in losing them, when they have approved their 
virtues. 

Cain. Sir, it is three days, since I saw the prince: 
What his happier affairs may be, are to me unknown: 
but I have, niissingly, noted,* he is of late much retired 
from court; and is less frequent to his princely exer* 
cices, than formerly he hath appeared. 

Poi, I have considered so much, Camillo; and with 
some care ; so far, that I have eyes under my service, 
which look upon his removedness: from whom I have 
this intelligence ; That he is seldom from the house of % 
most homely shepherd ; a man, they say, that from very 
nothing, and beyond the imagination of his neighbourSy 
is grown into an unspeakable estate. 

Cam. I have heard, sir, of such a man, who hath a 
daughter of most rare note : the report of her is extended 
more, than can be thought to begin from such a cottage* 

7W. That 's likewise part of my intelligence. But, I 
fear the angle^ that plucks our son thither. Thou shalt 
accompany us to the place: where we will, not appear- 

o£ heaping frien:Uhips, though like many other of our author's, un- 
usual, at least unusual lo modern ears, is not very obscure. 7b 
be more thankful shall be tny study; and tny profit therein the heaping 
friemiships. That is, Iviill for the future be more liberal qfrecon^ 
pense, from, luhich I shall receive this advantage^ that as I heap be* 
nefits I shall heap friendships, as I confer fanowrs <m thee I thali «- 
crease the friendship between us. yohnson. 

Friendships is, I believe, here used, with sufficient license, 
mevtly for friendly ojffices . Malone. 

..... but I have, misslngly, noted,'] Mtssingfy noted means, I 
have observed him at intervals, not constantly or regularly, but 
occasionally. Steevens. 

7 ....- But, I fear the angle — ] Mr. Theobald reads,- -aa^ I 
fe&r the engle. jFohnson. 
Jnzie \n this place meai\» a jUKing-rod, ;N\i\t\\\kfcT«i\KM«ELU is 
drsLwin^ his son, like a fish, aNii-v . ^» V» K. Hwmtj IV,'» A\ 
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ing what we are, have some question^ with the shep- 
herd; from whose simplicity, I think it not uneasy to 
get the cause of my son's resort thither. Pr'ythee, be 
my present partner in this business, and lay aside the 
thoughts of Sicilia. 

Cam. I willingly obey your command. 

PoL My best Camillo!— We must disguise ourselves. 

\^Exeimt, 

SCENE II. 

The same, A Road near the Shetiherd*a Cottage, 

Enter Autolycus,^ singing, 

HTien daffodils begin to ficer^^ 

IVith^ heigh I the doocy over the dale^ — 

Whij^ then comes in the stveet o'the year; 

For the red blood reigns in the winter's fiale?- 



" — ^— he did win 
" The hearts of all that he did angle for." 
Again, in All 's Well that Ends Well.- 

" She knew her distance, and did angle for me." Steevens. 
So, in Lyly's Sapho and Phao^ 1591 : 

" Thine angle is ready, when thine oar is idle ; and as sweet is 
the fish which thou gettest in the river, as the fowl which others 
buy in the market." Malone. 

• — ^— some question — ] i. e. some talk. Malone, 

9 .-^— Autolycusi] Autolycus was the son of Mercury, and as fa- 
mous for all the arts of fraud and thievery as his father : 
" N6n juit Autolyci tain piceata manus.** Martial. 
See also. Homer's Odyssey, Book XIX. Steevens. 

1 When daffodils begin to peer, — 
And 

yog on, jog on, the foot-path way,"] ** Two nonsensical songs, 
by the rogue Autolycus," says Dr. Bumey.— But could not the 
many compliments paid by Shakspeare to musical science, inter 
cede for a better epithet tfian nonsensical? 

The Dr. subsequently observes, that ** This Autolycus is th 
true ancient Minstrel, as described in the old Fabliaux.'* 

1 believe, that many of our readers will push the comparisc 
a little further, and concur with me in thinking that our mode, 
minstrels of the opera, like their predecessor Autolycii»» * 
pick-pockets as well as singers of nansensieal balladi. Steeoen»' 

2 For the red blood T^gos in the wintet't ptUe,"] Thb Bnc 
suffered a ^eat variety of aherationi. but I U^W — ^^ 
old reading is the true ooj^i Tbefint^dliai**^^*^ 

X ft 
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The iv/iite sheet bleaching on the AfrfjTj*— 

Withy hey! the sweet birds j O, how they sing!'-^ 

Doth set my fiugging tooth^ on edge; 
For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 

The larky that tirra-lirra chants^' --^ 

Withy hty! withy hey! the thrush and the yoyr^— 
Are siwimer songs for me a?id my aunts^ 

While we lie tumbling in the hay, 

and the meaning is, the red, the spring blood now reigns o*er the 
parts lately under the dominion of winter. The EngliAfate, the 
Irtsh pale, >vere frequent expressions in Shakspeare*8 time ; and 
the words re J and pale were chosen for the sake of the antithetis. 

Farmer. 
Dr. Farmer is certainly right. I had offered this explanation 
to Dr. Johnson, who rejected it. In King Henry F, our author 
says: 

** — the English beach 

" Pales in the flood,'* &c. 
Again, in A/itony and Cleopatra: 

" Whatever the ocean palest or sky inclips." 
Holinshcd, p. 528, calls Sir Richard Aston: Lieutenant of the 
English pale, for the earle of Summerset." Again, in K. Henry 
VI, P. I: 

'< How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale.** Steevens. 

« The vihite sheet bleaching &c.] So, in the song at the end of 
Loners Labour* t Lost, Spring mentions as descriptive of that 
season, that then " — maidens bleach tlieii* summer smocks." 

Jkfalone. 

* -'-^ pugging tooth — ] Sir T. Hanmep, and after him Dp. 
Warburton, read — progging tooth. It is certain that pugging is 
not now understood. But Dr. Thirlby observes, that it is the 
cant of gypsies, yohnson. 

The word pugging is used by Greene in one of his pieces ; and 
9.puggard was a cant name for some particular kind of thief. So^ 
in The Roaring Girl, 1611 : 

«* Of cheaters, lifters, nips, foists, puggards, corbera.** 

See to jbri^^e in Mihshieu. Steeve?ts. 

^ The lark, that tirra-lirra chants.'] 
« ___ __ __ ^ „„ __ __ 

" La gentille all9uette avec son tire-lire 

" Tire lire a lire et tire-Urent tire 

" Vers la voute du Ciel, puis son vol vers ce liei^ 

«* Vire et desire dire adieu Dieu, adieu Dieu." 

Du Bartas, Liv. 5, de sa premiere semtune. 
" JScce suum tlrik tjuriU : suuxix tirtte tcactat." 

Ltnruei Fauna Sueclca. H.WWu. 
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I have served prince Fiorizel, and, in mf time, vore 
tfaree-pilc;'' but now I am out of service: 

But shall I go mourn for that^ rny dear? 

The fiale moon shhies by night : 
And when I wander here and thercj 

I then do most go right. 

If tinkers may have leave to Hve^ 

And bear the sow-skin budget; 
Then my account I well may give^ 

And in the stocks avouch it. 

My trafHck is sheets;' when the kite builds, look to les- 

So, in an ancient poem, entitled The Silke Wormt and their Flief, 
1599: 

" Let Philomela sing, let Progne chide, 
" Let Tjry'tyry'leerera upward flie — ." 
In the margin the author explams Tjryleerert by its synonyme, 
larks. Malone. 

6 — my auntty"] Aunt appears to have been at this time a cant 
word for a bawd. In Middieton^s comedy, called A Trick to catch 
the old One, 1616, is the following confirmation of its being used 
in that sense : — << It was better bestowed upon his uncle than one 
of his aunt*, I need not say basvd, for every one knows what atoii 
stands for in the last translation." Again, in jRam^JUey, or Merry 
Tricks, 1611: 

** I never knew 

'• What sleeking, glazing, or what pressing meant 

** Till you preferr'd me to your aunt the lady : 

** I knew no ivory teeth, no caps of hair, 

" No mercury, water, fucus, or periximes 

" To help a lady's breath, until your aunt 

" Leam'd me the common trick." 
Again, in Decker's Honest Whore, 1635 : ** I '11 call you one of 
xny aunts, sister ; that were as good as to call you arrant vthore,^ 

Steeven*. 

7 nore three-pile ;] i. e. rich velvet. So, in Ham-Alley, sr 

Merry Tricks, 1611: 

" and line them 

" With black, crimson, and tawny three piPd velvet?* 
Again, in Measure for Measure : 

" Master Three-pile, the mercer." Steevens. 

8 My troMck is sheets i &c.] So, in The Three Ladies of London, 
1584 : 

" Our fingers arfe lime twigs, and barbers we be, 
*• To catch sheets from hedges most pleasant to see." 
Again, in ^leen Elizabeth's Entertainvnjent in SuJoUie ecnd "Sttt- 
^^f/^e. Sec. by Thomas Churchyard, 4lo. lio d«Xfc, Rwtte^vj^^ 
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ser linen. My father named me Autolycus;* who^ be- 
ing, as I am, littered under Mercury, was likewise a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles : W ith die, and drab, 
I purchased this caparison ; ' and my revenue is the silly 
cheat: 2 Gallows, and knock, are too powerful on the 

** If any lieere three ydle people needes, 
** Call us in time, for we are fine for sheefes.* 
" Yea, for a shift, to steale them fi'om the hedg^, 
" And lay both theetes and linnen all to gSLge. 
** We are best be gone, least some do heare alledg^ 
** We are but roages, and clappe us in the cagfc." 
Ag^ain, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Beggart* Bush .• 

" To steal from the hedge both the shirt and the sheet.*' 

Steevens. 
Autolycus means, that his practice was to steal sheets and large 
pieces of linen, leaving the smaller pieces for the kites to buud 
with. M. Mason. 

When the kite builds, look to lesser linen.] Lesser linen is an an- 
cient term, for which our modern laundresses have substituted 
—'Sinall clothes. Steevens. 

This passage, I find, is not generally understood. When the 
good women, in solitary cottages near the woods where kites 
build, miss any of their lesser linen, as it hangs to dry on the 
hedg^ in spring, they conclude that the kite has been marauding 
for a lining to her nest ,* and there adventurous boys of^en find it 
employed for that purpose. H. White. 

* — My father natri'dme Autolycus; &.C.] Mr. Theobald says, 
the allusion is unquestionably to Ovid. He is mistaken. Not only 
the allusion, but the whole speech is taken from Lucian ; who ap- 
pears to have been one of our poet*s favourite iiuthors, as may be 
collected from several places of his works. It is from his discourse 
cm judicial astrology, where Autolycus talks much in tlie same 
manner; and 'tis on this account that he is called tlie son of Mer- 
cury by the ancients, namely, because he was bom under that 
planet. And as tlie infant was supposed by the astrologers to 
communicate of the nature of the star which predominated, so 
Autolycus was a thief Warburton. 

This piece of Lucian, to which Dr. Warbnrton refers, was 
translated long before the time of Shakspeare. I have seen it, 
but it had no date. Steevens. 

^ — — With die, and drab, I purchased this caparison -^ i. e. with 
gaming and whoring, I brought myself to this shabby dress. 

2 .■ ■ my rd^enue is the silly cheat .•] Silly is used by the wri- 
ters of our authors time, for simple, low, mean ; and in this the 
humour of the speech consists. I don't aspire to arduous and high 
ibines, as Bridewell or the gallows : 1 am contented with this 
humble and low way of life, as a «naj>^-u}) of unconsidered trxj^*- 
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liigh way : ^ beating, and hanging, 'are terrors to me ; fat 
the life to come, I sleep out the thought of it. — A prize! 
£1 prize ! 

Enter Clown. 
C/o. Let me see: — Every 'leven wether tods;* every 



But the Oxford editor, who, by his emendations, seems to have 
declared war against all Shakspeare*s humour, alters it to — tht 
*ly cheat. Warburton. 

The tilly cheat is one of the technical term^ belonging to the art 
of coneycatching or thievery , which Greene has mentioned among 
the rest, in his treatise on tliat ancient and honourable science. 
I think it means picking pockets. Steevens. 

3 Gallovtt, and inoci, &c.] The resistance which a highway- 
nian encounters in the fact, and the punishment which he suffers 
on detection, withhold me from daring robbery, and detemuiMl 
me to the silly cheat and petty theft yehuon. 

^ — tod*;J A tod is twenty-eight pounds of wool. Ferey. 

I was led mto an error concerning this passage by the word 
tod*, which I conceived to be a substantive, but which is used 
ungrammatically as the third person singular of the verb to todg 
in concord with tlie preceding words — every *ieven viether. The 
same disregard of grammar is found in almost every page of the 
old copies, and has been properly corrected, but here is in cha- 
racter, and should be preserved. 

Dr. Farmer observes to me, that to tod is used as a verb h% 
dealers in wool ; thus, they say : ** Twenty sheep ought to tod fifc 
ty pounds of wool," 8lc. The meaning, therefore, of the Clown's 
words is : " Every eleven wether todtf i. e. vsill produce a tod, or 
twenty-eight pounds of wool ; every tod yields a pound and some 
odd shillings; what then will the wool of fifteen hundred yield?" 

The occupation of his father furnished our poet with accurate 
knowledge on this subject ; for two pounds and a half of wool is, 
I am told, a very good produce from a sheep at the time of shear- 
ing. About thirty shillings a tod is a high price at this day. It 
is singular, as Sir Henry Engleficld remarks to me, that there 
should be so little variation between the price of wool in Shak- 
speare's time and the present. — In 1425, as I learn from Rennet's 
Parochial Antiquities, a tod of wool sold for nine shillinga and six- 
pence. Malone. 

J?verv 'leven wether todsj] This has been rightly expounded 
to mean that the wool of eleven sheep would weigh a tod, or 28/A. 
Each fleece would, therefore, be 2/6. 802. \\\dr. and the whole 
produce o^ fifteen hundred shorn, 136 tod, 1 clove, 2/.^. 602. 2dr. 
which at pound and odd shilling per tod, would yield jC143 3 0. 
Our author was too familiar with the subject to be su.spected of 
inaccuracy. 

Indeed it appears from Stafford's Brecfe conceijite oj TLtv^x^V 
J}^///cres 1S81, p. 16, that the price of a tod o^ ^Q«i\ ^^ ^^.^^'^ 
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tod yields — pound and odd shilling: fifteen hundred 
shorn,— What comes the wool to? 

^ut. If the springe hold, the cock 's mine. [^^side, 
Clo, I cannot do 't without counters.* — Let me see ; 
what I am to buy for our sheep-shearing feast ?• Three 
fiojind of sugar; Jive pound of currants; recff— What 
will this sister of mine do with rice ? But my father hath 
made her mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. She 
hath made me four-and-twenty nosegays for the shearers: 
three-man song-men all,^ and very good ones; but they 
are most of them means and bases:* but one Puritan 
amongst them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes. I 
must have saffron^ to colour the warden pies;* macey^^ 



period twenty or two-and-tvoenty shillings : so that the medium price 
was exactly "pound and odd shilling. Ritson. 

* — without counters.] By the help of small circular pieces 
of base metal, all reckonings were anciently adjusted among the 
illiterate and vulgar. Thus, lago, in contempt of Cassio, calls 
him — counter-caster. See my note on Othello, Act I, sc. i. 

Steevent, 
^ ® •heep^hearing feast ?"] The expense attending these fes- 
tivities, appears to have afforded matter of complaint. Thus, in 
Questions tf profitable and pleasant Concernings, &c. 1594: " If it 
be a sheep-shearing feast, maister Baily can entertaine you with 
his bill of reckonmgs to his maister of three sheapheard's wages, 
spent on fi^sh cates, besides spices and saffron pottage." 

Steevens, 

^ — three-man song-men alii] i- e. singers of catches in three 
parts. A six-m,an song occurs in The Tournament of Tottenham,^ 
See The Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ^ Vol. II, p. 24. Percy, 

So, in Hey wood's King Edward I V, 1626: " — call Dudgeon 
and his fellows, we '11 have a three-man song." Before the come- 
dy of The Gentle Craft, or the Shoemaker'^s Holiday, 1600, some of 
these three-man songs are printed. Steevens. 

* — means and bases:"] Means are tenors. So, in Lovers La* 
bourns Lost: 

*« — he can sing 

** A m^an most meanly." Steevens. 

9 warden pies/] Wardens are a species of large pears. I 

believe the name is disused at present. It however afforded Ben 
Jonson room for a quibble in his masque of Gypsies Metam>or- 
phosed.' 

** A deputy tart, a chMTch-warden pye." 
It appears from a passage in Cupid? s Rewnge,\i^"&^«MTW3t*.«vd 
Fletcher, that these pears were viRwaW'^ est\fcTVTo^"s\^<\.*. 
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•dates y-^iionc; that 's out of my note: nutmegs^ seven; a 
race^ or tivo^ 9f ginger; but that I may beg;— -^Mr/ioiww/ 
of firunesj and as many of raisins o* (he sun, 

jliU, O, that ever I was bom ! [ Grovelling on the ground, 

Clo. I' the name of me,^— • 

,4ut. O, help me, help me ! pluck but off these rags; 
and then, death, death I 

Clo. Alackr poor soul ! thou hast need of more rags 
to lay on thee, rather than have these off. 

Aut, O, sir, th^ loathsomeness of them offends me 
more than tlie stripes 1 have received ; which are mighty 
ones, and millions. 

Clo, Alas, poor man ! a million of beating may come 
to a great matter. 

Aut. I am robbed, sir, and beaten; my money and 
apparel ta'en from me, and these detestable things put 
upon me. 

Clo, What, by a horse-man, or a foot-man? 

Aut. A foot-man, sweet sir, a foot-man. 

Clo. Indeed, he should be a footman, by the garments 
he hath left with thee , if this be a horse-man's coat^ it 
hath seen very hot service. Lend me thy hand, I 'U help 
thee: come, lend me thy hand. lUeifdnf him uft» 

Aut. O ! good sir, tenderly, oh ! 

Clo. Alas, poor soul. 

Aut, O, good sir, softly, good sir: I fear, sir, my 
shoulder-blade is out. 

Clo, How now? canst stand? 

Aut, Softly, dear sir; [fricks his fiockef} good sir, soft- 
ly: you ha' done me a charitable office. 

Clo. Dost lack any money ? I have a little money for 
thee. 

Aut. No, good sweet sir; no, I beseech you, sir: I 
have a kinsman not past three quarters of a mile hence, 

** I would have had him roasted like a nuarden, 
** In brown paper.*' 
The French call this pear the poire de garde. Steevens. 
Barrett, in his Alvearie, voce Warden Tree, [Volemum] says, 
Volema autem pyra sunt praeg^andia, ita dicta quod impleant vo- 
1am. Reed. 

1 /' the name of me,"] 'This is a vulgar exclanv«A.\att.^ ^\\\Oev\ 
have often heard used. So, Sir Andrew A^ft-cVifc^\ — ^^^^Vw:^ 
me^ she *3 a. good wench,'[ Steewns. 
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unto whom I was going ; I shall there have money^ or 
any thing I want: Offer me no money , I pray you; that 
kills my heart.* 

Clo. What manner of fellow was he that rohbed you? 

Aut, A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about with 
trol-my-dames : ^ I knew him once a servant of the prince ; 
I cannot tell, good sir, for which of his virtues it was, but 
hQ was certainly whipped out of the court. 

Ch. His vices, you would say ; there 's no virtue whip- 
ped out of the dourt : they cherish it, to make it stay 
there; and yet it will no more but abide.* 

jiut. Vices I would say, sir. I know this n^an well: 
he hath been since an ape-bearer; then a process-server, 



« — that kills my heart.] So, in King Henry V, Dame Quick- 
ly, speaking of Falstaif, says — " the king hath Jtilled kU heart," 

Steevetu* 
3 — viith trol-my-dames :] Tyou-madame, Fr. The g^me of 
nine-holes. Warburtom 

In Dr. Jones's old treatise on Buchtone Bathet, he says : '' The 
ladyes, gentle woomen, wyves, maydes, if the weather be not 
agreeable, may have in the ende of a benche, eleven holes made, 
intoo the which to troule pumriiits, either wyolent or softe, after 
their ownf dbcretion : the pastyme troule in madafne is termed.** 

Fartn^* 

The old English title of this game vfSLSjrigeon-holet; as the arches 

in the machine through which the balls are rolled, resemble the 

cavities made for pigeon* in a dove-house. So, in The Antipodet, 

1638: 

** Three-pence I lost at nine-pins ; but I got 
•* Six tokens towards that At pigeon-holes.** 
Again, in A Wonder, or a Woman never vex*d, 1632 : ** What 
quicksands, he finds out, as dice, cards, pigeon-holes.** Steevens. 
Mr. Steevens is perfectly accurate in his description of the game 
of Tyou-madame, or pigeon-holes. Nine-holes is quite another 
thing; thus: 

coo being so many holes made in the ground, into which 
coo they are to bowl a pellet. I have seen both played 
O o o at. Mitson. 

This game is mentioned by Drayton in the 14th song of his 
Polyolbion: 

** At nine-holes on the heath while they together play." 

Steevens. 
* — abide."] To abidcj here, must signify, to sojourn, to live 
for a time without a settled habitation. Johnson. 

To abide is again used in Macbeth, in the sense of tarrying for 
a, nhile: 

*' I 'U call upon you stxai^X ; abide m^Qcasi?* MoOoRfe, 
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a bailiff; then he compassed a motion of the prodigal 
son,' and married a tinker's wife within a mile where 
my land and living lies ; and, having flown over many 
knavish professions, he settled only in rogue : some call 
him Autolycus. 

Clo, Out upon him ! Prig, for my life, prig:* he haunts 
wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings. 

Aut, Very true, sir; he, sir, he; that's the rogue^ 
that put me into this apparel. 

Clo, Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia; if 
you had but looked big, and spit at him, he M have run. . 

jtut, I must confess to you, sir, I am no fighter: I 
am false of heart that way; and that he knewy I war- 
rant him. 

Clo. How do you now ? 

jiut. Sweet sir, much better than I was ; I can stand, 
and walk : I will even take my leave of youy and pace 
softly towards my kiifBman's. 

Clo. Shall I bring thee on the way ? 

jiut. No, good-faced sir ; no, sweet sir. 

Clo, Then fare thee well; I must go bay ajuces Smt 
our sheep-shearing. 

jtut. Prosper you, sweet sir!— [-fijnV Clo.] Your 
purse is not hot enough to purchase your spice. I 'U 
be with you at your sheep-shearing too: If I make not 
this cheat bring out another, and the shearers prove 
sheep, let me be unrolled, and my name put in the book 
of virtue!^ 

Jog on^ jog on, the foot-fiath ivat/j^ 

,4nd merrily hent the etile-^:^ 
A merry heart goes all the dayy 

Your sad tires in a m£le<t, [Exit^ 

» .-I— motion of the prodigal son,'] i. e. the pu/tpet-thevj, then 
called motions. A term frequently occurring in our author. 

Warburton. 
• — Prig, for my life^ prig .•] To prig is to filch . Malone, 
In the canting language Prig is a thief or pick-pocket; and 

therefore in The Beggars* Bvsh, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Prig 

is the name of a knavish beggar. Whalley. 

^ — let me be unrolled, and my name pvX in tKe boolt oj ^XTtuftfV 
Begging gypsies, in the time of our aulY\0T, ^Kt\^ Vsv^gMvsgi «s^ 
companies, thut had something of the b\iqv7 ol VEk^acAT^'^*^'^ 

VOL. YI. V 
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SCENE III. 

The same, A ShefihercPa Cottage. 
Enter Florizel and Pbrdita. 

Flo, These your unusual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life : no shepherdess ; but Flora, 
Peering in April's front. This your sheep-shearing 
Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 
And you the queen on *t. 

Per. Sir, my gracious lord, 

To chide at your extremes,* it not becomes me; 
O, pardon, that I name them : your high self. 
The gracious mark o' the land,* you have obscur'd 
With a swain's wearing; and me, poor lowly maid, 
Most goddess-like prank'd up:^ But that our feasts 

body. From this noble society he wi^es he may be unrolled, if 
he does not so and so. War burton. 

' yog on, jog on, &c.] These lines are part of a catch printed 
in An Antidote against Melancholy, made up in PilU compounded of 
n»itty BaUadM, jovial Songs, and' merry Catches, 1661, 4to. p. 69. 

jCcedt 
9 And merrily hent the stile-a .-J To hent the stile, is to take hold 
of it. I was mistaken when I said in a note on Measure for Mea- 
sure, Act IV, sc. ult. that the verb was — ^to hend. It is to hent, 
and comes from the Saxon penran. So, in the old romance of Guy 
Earl of Warwick , bl. 1. no date : 

" Some by the armes hent good Guy." 
Again : 

•* And some by the brydle him hent."** 
Agadn, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. Ill, c. vii: 

" Great labour fondly hast thou hent in hand.** Steevens. 

1 your extremes,] That is, your excesses, the extravagance 

of your praises, yohnson. 

By his extretnes, Perdita does not mean his extravagant praises, 
as Johnson supposes ; but the extravagance of his conduct^ in ob- 
scuring himself **in a swain's wearing," while he ** pranked her 
up most goddess-like." The following words, O pardon that I 
name them, prove this to be her meaning. M Mason. 

* The gracious mark o* the land,"] The object of all men's notice 
and expectation, yohnson. 
So, in JCing Henry /r, P. II: 

•* He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
** That fashion'd others." Malone. 
3 _. prank*d up:^ To prank va to dct^% y vNXil <i^\.«i3&a>iksssL. ^^ 
ia Coriolanus : * 
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In every mess have folly, and the feeders 
Digest it^ with a custom, I should blush 
To see you so attired ; sworn, I think, 
To show myself a glass.* 

** For they do prank them in authority." 
Again, in Tom Tyler and his Wife, 1661 : 

" I pray you go prank you." Steevens. 

^ Digest it — ] The word it was inserted by the editor of the 
second folio. Malone. 

5 sworn, I think. 

To shov} myself a glass."] i. e. one would think that in putting 
on this habit of a shepherd, you had sworn to put me out of coun- 
tenance ; for in this, as in a glasto, you shew me how much below 
yourself you must descend before you can get upon a level with 
me. The sentimcni is fine, and expresses all the delicacy, as 
well as humble modesty of the character. Warburton. 

Dr. Thirlby inclines rather to Sir T. Hanmer*s emendation, 
which ceilainly. makes an easy sense, and is in my opinion,- pre- 
ferable to the present reading. But concerning this passage I 
know not what to decide, yohnson. 

Dr. Warburton has well enough explained this passage accord- 
ing to the old reading. Though I camiot help offering a trans- 
position, which I would explain thus : 

■ But that our feasts 

In every mess have folly, and the feeders 

Digest it with a custom., {sworn I think) 

To see you so attired, I should blush 

To show myself a glass. 
i. e.—- But that our rustick feasts are in eveiy part accompanied 
with absurdity of the same kind, which custom has authorized, 
(custom which one would think the guests had sworn to observe,) 
I should blush to present myself before a glass, which would show 
me my own person adorned in a manner so foreign to my humble 
state, or so much better habited than even that of my prince. 

Steevens. 
I think she means only to say, that the prince, by the rustick 
habit that he wears, seems as if he had sworn to show her a 
glass, in which she might behold how she ought to be attired, in- 
stead of being " most goddess-like prank'd up." The passage 
quoted in p. 254, from King Henry IV, P. II, confirms this inter- 
pretation. In Love's Labour'' s Ldst, Vol. IV, p. 55, a forester 
having given the Princess a ti-ue representation of herself, she 
addresses him : — " Here, good my glass.*' 
Again, in yulius Ctesar.- 

" I, your glass, 

" Will modestly discover to yourself 

« That of yourself," &c. 
Again, more appositely, in Hamlet : 
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Flo. I bless the limey 

When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father's ground.* 

Per. Now Jove afford you cause! 

To rae, the difference forges dread ;^ your greatness 
Hath not been us'd to fear. Even now I tremble 
To think, your father, by some accident, 
Should pass this way, as you did : O, the ^Eites ! 
How would he look, to see his work, so noblcy 
Vilely bound up?' What would he say? Or how 
Should 1, in these my borrow'd flaunts, behold 
The sternness of his presence ? 

Fh. Apprehend 

Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves^ 



** — - he was indeed the gUut, 

•• Wherein the noble youth did drea* themselves.*' 

Florizel is here Perdita's glass. Sir T. Hanmer reads ■ * j< o »flW 
instead oiraorn. There is, in my opinion, no need of change; 
and the words *< to 9hov» myself" appear to me inconsistent with 
that reading. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer probably thought the similitude of the 
words tvaorn and svioon favourable to his emendation ; but he fuv 
got that moon in the old copies of these plays is always written 
tound or mound. Malone. 

• When my good falcon made herJUght acrott 

Tiiy father*9 ground-^ This circumstance is likewise taken 
fV*om the novel : " — And as they returned, it fortuned that Do- 
rastus (who all that day had been hawiing, and killed store of 
game) incountered by the way these two maides." Mdlone. 

f To m^ the difference forges dread/] Meaning the difference 
between his rank and hers. So, in A Midsummer Night^s Dream,: 
** The course of true love never did run smooth, 
** But either it was different in blood — .'* M. Mason. 

• — his worif so noble. 

Vilely bound up?] It is impossible for any man- to rid his mind 
of his profession. The authorship of Shakspeare has supplied 
him with a metaphor, which, rather than he would lose it, he 
has put with no great propriety into the mouth of a country mud. 
Thinking of his own works, his mind passed naturally to the 
binder. I am glad that he has no hint at an editor. Johnson. 
The allusion occurs more than once in Romeo and Juliet .' 

** This precious booi of love, this unbound laoer^ 

•* To beautify him only lacks a cover.** 
Again: 

*' Thsit book in many eyes doth share the glory, 

'* That in gold clasps \ocka \ii iJiie ^\^e.TL «Xw>j ?* Stcew*. 
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Humbling their deities to love,* have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them : Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellow'd; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated; and the fire-rob'd god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain. 
As I seem now : Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer; 
Nor in a way^ so chaste: since my desires 
Run not before mine honour ; nor my lusts 
Bum hotter than my faith. 

Per, O but, dear sir,* 

Your resolution cannot hold, when 'tis 
Oppos'd^ as it must be, by the power o' the king : 
One of these two must be necessities, 
Which then will speak; that you must change this pur- 
pose, 
Or I my life. 



9 ■ The gods themselves, 
HuTTfibling their deities to love,'] This is taken almost literally 
from the novel : ** The Gods above disdaine not to love women 
beneath. Phcebus liked Daphne ; Jupiter lo ; and why not I then 
Faunia ? One something inferior to these in birth, but far supe- 
rior to them in beauty ; bom to be a shepherdesse, but worthy to 
be agoddesse." Again: "And yet, Dorastus, shame not thy 
shepherd's weed^ — The heavenly gods have sometime earthly 
thought ; Neptune became a ram, Jupiter a bull, Apollo a shep- 
herd: they gods, and yet in love; — ^thou a man, appointed to 
love." Malone. 

1 Nor in a vtay — ] Read : — Nor any way. JRitson. 

Nor in a V3ay so chaste:'] It must be remembered that the 
transformations of gods were generally for illicit amours ; and 
consequently were not ** in a way so chaste" as that of Florize!, 
whose object was to marry Perdita. A, C 

2 O but, dear sir,"] In the oldest copy the word — dear, is want- 
ing. Steevens. 

The editor of the second folio reads — O but, dear sir; to com- 
plete the metre. But the addition is unnecessary; bum in tiie 
preceding hemistich being used as a dissyllable. Perdita in a 
former part of this scene addresses Florizel in the same respect- 
ful manner as here : ** Sir, my precious lord," &c. I formerly, 
not adverting to what has been now stated, propose to take the 
word your from the subsequent line ; but no change is necessary. 

Malone. 

1 follow the second folio, confessing my inability V:^x^<^.*.Wt«.^ 
as a word of more than one dyllable. Stee*oeT». 

Y 2 
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Flo. Thou dearest Perdita, 

With these forcM thoughts,^ I pr'ythec, darken not 
The mirth o* the feast: Or I '11 be thine, mjr fiur, 
Or not my father's : for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
I be not thine : to this I am most constant. 
Though destiny say, no. Be merry, gentle ; * 
Strangle such thoughts as these, with any thing 
That you behold the while. Your guests are coming: 
Lift up your countenance ; as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have sworn shall come. 

I^er. O lady fortune. 

Stand you auspicious! 

Enter Shepherd, vnth Polixenes and Camillo, £&«- 
guiatd; Clown, Mops a, Dorcas, and Others, 

Flo, See, your guests approach: 

Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 
And let 's be red with mirth. 

Shefi, Fy, daughter! when my old wife liv'd, upon 
This day, she was both pantler, butler, cook ; 
Both dame and servant: welcom'd all; serv'd all: 
Would sing her song, and dance her turn : now here> 
At upper end o' the table, now i' the middle ; 
On his shoulder, and his : her face o' fire 
With labour; and the thing, she took to quench it. 
She would to each one sip : You are retir'd. 
As if you were a feasted one, and not 
The hostess of the meeting: Pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to us welcome : for it is 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your blushes; and present yourself 
That which you are, mistress o'tbe feast:* Come on> 
And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing. 
As your good flock shall prosper. 

Per, Welcome, sir ! [to Pol. 

3 With these forced thoughts^'] That is, thoughts far-fetched, and 
not arising from the present objects. M. Maton. 

* That vjhich you are, mistress o'the feast:] From the novel: 
'' It happened not long after this, that there was a meeting of all 
the farmera' dauj^liters of S'lcWm, v/Vv\\]tifiX Yvm«^ >««« also bid* 
den aa n^utreu ^ the feast,*^ Molone. 
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It is my fkther's will, I should take on me 

The hostesship o' the day :— You 're welcome, sir! 

[7b Cam. 
Give me those flowers there, Dorcas.— Reverend sirs, 
For you there 's rosemary, and rue ; these keep 
Seeming, and savour, all the winter long : 
Grace, and remembrance, be to you both,' 
And welcome to our shearing I 

Pol, Shepherdess) 

(A fair one are you) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

Per. Sir, the year growing ancientf— 

Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, — the fairest flowers o' the season 
Are our carnations, and streak'd gillyflowers, 
Which some call nature's bastards: of that kind 
Our rustick garden's barren ; and I care not 
To get slips of them. 

Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 

Do you neglect them? 

Per. For I have heard it said,* 

There is an art, which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature.^ 

* For you there ** rosemary, and rue ; thete keep 
Seeming, and savour, all the winter long: 
Grace, a?w/ remembrance, be to you both,] Ophelia distributes 
the same plants, and accompanies them with the same documents. 
** There 's rosemary^ that 's for remembrance. There 's rue for 
you : we may call it herb of grace" The qualities of retaining 
seeming and savour, appear to be the reason why these plants 
were considered as emhlematical o^ grace and remembrance. The 
nosegay distributed by Perdita witli the significations annexed to 
each flower, reminds one of the zcni^matical letter from a Turk- 
ish lover, described by Lady M. W. Montagu. Henley. 

Grace, and remembrance,'] Hue was c&Wcd herb of Grace. Hose* 
mary was the emblem of remembrance ; I know not why, unless 
because it was carried at funerals, yohnson. 

Rosemar}' was anciently supposed to strengthen the memory, 
and is prescribed for that purpose in the books of ancient physick. 

Steevens. 
® For / have heard it said,] For, in this place, si^ifies — because 
that. So, in Chaucer's Clerkes Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 8092: 
** She dranke, and Jor she wolde vertue plese, 
** She knew wel labour, but non idel ese." S'teeoeM. 

^ There is an art, v)hichy in their tiedxMett^ «Kctret ■ _^ i 

H7eA great creating nature^^ Tnat ia^ «ca'Wx.T•'^«l^««^*^" 
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Pol. Say, there be ; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean : so, o'er that art, 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock; 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race ; This is an art 
Which does mend nature,— change it rather: but 
The art itself is nature. 

Per, So it is. 

Pol, Then make your garden rich in gillyflowers,' 
And do not call them bastards. 



serves, " There is an art which can produce flowers, with as great 
a variety of colours as nature herself." 

This art is pretended to be taught at the ends of some of the 
old books that treat of cookery, &c. but, being utterly imprac- 
ticable, is not worth exemplification. Steevcns. 

8 — — in gillyflowers,] There is some further conceit relative 
to gill.Jioviers than has yet been discovered. The old copy, (in 
both instances where this word occurs) reads — Giliyvors, a term 
still used by low people in Sussex, to denote a harlot. In A Won' 
dcTy or a Woman never v€x*d, 1632, is the following passage: A 
lover is behaving with freedom to his mistress as they are going 
into a garden, and after she has alluded to the quality of many 
herbs, he adds : " You have fair roses, have you not ?*' " Yes, 
sir, (says she) but no gillijloiuers.'* Meaning, perhaps, that she 
would not be treated like 'jl gili-Jlirt, i. e. wanton, a word often 
met with in the old plays, but wvittcn flirt-gill in Romeo andyu- 
liet. I suppose gill -flirt to be derived, or rather corrupted, from 
gillyflower or carnation, which, though beautiful in its appear- 
ance, is apt, in the gardener's phrase, to run from its colours, 
and change as often as a licentious female. 

Prior, m his Solomon, has taken notice of the sanie variability 
in this species of flowers: 

** the fond carnation loves to shoot 

"Two various colours from one parent root." 

In Lyte's Herbal, 1578, some sorts of gilliflowers are called 
nm^all hmesties, cuckoo gillojers, &c. And in A. W^s Convmenda' 
tion of Gascoigne and his Posies, is the following remark on this 
species of flower : 

" Some thinke that gilliflawersdo yield a gelous smell,^ 

See Gascoigne's Works, 1587. Steevens. 

The following line in The Paradise of Daintie Devises, 1578, may 
add some support to the first part of Mr. Steevens 's note : 

"Some jolly youth the ^iUy-fi<ywer esteemeth for his joy." 

MaXuwt.« 
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Per. I '11 not put 

The dibble* in earth to set one slip of them: 
No more than, were I painted, I would wish 
This youth should say, 'twere well ; and only therefore 
Desire to breed by me. — Here 's flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises* weeping; these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and, I think, they are g^ven 
To men of middle age: You are very welcome. 

Cam, I should leave grazing, were I of your flock) 
And only live by gazing. 

Per, Out, alas! 

You 'd be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through.— Now, my fidr- 

est friend, 
I would, I had some flowers o' the spring, that might 
Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours ; 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing : — O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let*st fall 
From Dis's waggon 1^ daflbdils, 



5 — dibble — ] An instrument used by gardeners to make 
holes in the earth for the reception of young plants. See it in 
Minshieu. Stttxiem. 

1 The marigoldj that goes to bed nvith the tufif 
And with him rites — ] Hence, says Lupton, in his Sixth Book 
rf Notable Things: ** Some calles it, Sponsus Solia^the Spowae of 
the Sunne ; because it sleepes and is awakened withhim.'^ 

Steeveiu. 
* ' O Proterfiina, 

For the floivert now, that, Jrighted, thou let*H fall 
Front Dis't waggon /] So, in Ovid's Metam. B. V : 
** — — ut summa vcstem laxavit ab ora, 
«« CoUecti flores tunicis cecidere remisais." Steeven*, 
The whole passage is thus translated by Golding, 1587 : 

" While in this garden Proserpine was taking her pastime, 
•« In gathering either wolets blew, or lillies white as lime,— 
<* Dis spide her, lou'd her, caught hir up, and all at once 

well neere..— 
" The ladie with a wailing voice tfiight did often call 
« Hir mother— 

** And as she from the upper part hir gamient would havf^ 
rent. 
By chsince f he let her Up ^p doireib^ 
ers went.*' Hitwiu 
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Methinks, I play as I have seen them do 

In VN'hitsun' pastorals: sure, this robe of mine 

Does change my disposition. 

Flo, What you do. 

Still betters what is done. When you speak) sweet, 
I *d have you do it ever: when you sing, 
I 'd have you buy and sell so; so give sdms; 
Pray so; and, for the ordering your affairs. 
To sing them too: When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o* the sea. that you might ever do 
Nothing but that ; move still, still so, and own 
No other function : Each your doing,' 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds> 
That all your acts are queens. 

Per, O Doricles, 

Your pnuses are too large : but that your youth. 
And the true blood, which fairly peeps through it,* 
Do plainly give you out an unstain'd shepherd \ 
With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo'd me the false way. 



mat to be buried^ 



But quid, and in mine omu.] So, Marston's Jmatiaie CotmUti, 
1613: 

•* Isab. Heigh ho, you *U bury me, I see. 

** Rob. In the swan's do\¥n, and tomb thee in my anm*'* 
Ag^n, in Pericle*, Prince of Tjre, 1609: 

•* — O come, be buried 

*' A' second time v)itbin these arm^." Malone* 

7 — — ' Each your doing, &c.] That is, your mamier in each act 
crowns the act. yohnton, 

• but that your youth. 

And the true blood nuhich fairly peeps througfi, i>,] So, Bfar- 
lowe, in his Hero and Leanderc 

« Through whose white skin, soiler than soundest aleepb 
«* With damaske eyes the ruby blood doth peep.** 
The part of the poem that was written by Marlowe, .was pub- 
lished, I believe, in 1593, but certainly before 1598^ a Second 
Part or Continuation of it by H Petowe having been printed in 
that year. It was entered at Stationers' Hall in September 1593» 
and is of^en quoted in a collection of verses entiUed EiiglaatF$ 
Panuutus, printed in 1600. From that collection it appears, that 
Marlowe wrote only the first two Se&xSaki&a, vcA ^Sem;^ 1l Uundred 
Unea of the third, and that the temMSi<^et ^»a ^<«rnX\At^ \)1 ^l^ao^ 
9UU1, JkTaUnC' 
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Flo, I think, you have 

As little skill to fear,* as I have purpose 
To put you to *t. — But, come; our dance, I pray: 
Your hand, my Perdita : so turtles pair. 
That never mean to part. 

Per, I *ll swear for 'em.^ 

PoL This is the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 
Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does, or seems, 
fiut smacks of something greater than herself; 
Too noble for this place. 

Cam. He tells her something. 

That makes her blood look out:^ Good sooth, she is 

* I think, you have 
As little skill to fear ^ To have skill to do a thing was a phrase 
then in use equivalent to our to have a reason to do a thing. The 
Oxford editor, ignorant of this, alters it to : 

As little skill in fear, 
which has no kind of seiise in this place. Warburton. 

1 cannot approve of Warburton's explanation of this passaged, 
or believe that to have a skill to do a thing, ever meant, to have 
reason to do it; of which, when be asserted it, he ought to have, 
produced one example at least 

The fears of womem on such occasions, are generally owing 
to their experience. They fear, as they blush, because they un- 
derstand. It is to this that Florizel alludes, when he says, that 
Perdita had little skill to fear. — So Juliet says to Romeo: 
*' But trust me, gentleman, I '11 prove more true 
*• Than those who have more cunning to be strange.'* 

Af. Mason * 
•^ Per. I^ll rmear for Vm.] I fancy this half line is placed to a 
wrong person. Ana that the king begins his speech aside : 
Pol. lUl tvaearfor^em. 

This is the prettiest &c. Johnson. 
We should doubtless read thus : 
/' // sfnear for one. 
i. e. I will answer or enp^ag^ for myself. Some alteration is ab- 
solutely necessary. This seems the easiest, and tlie reply will 
then be perfectly becoming her character. JRitson. 

2 JSfif tells her soTnething, 

That makes her blood look out:] The meaning must be this. 
The prince tells her something that calle the blood up into her e^eeke, 
and makes her blush. She, but a little before, met a like ezpret- 
sion to describe the prince'a ■incerity: 

your youth 




The old cop^ 
roc. ir. 
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The queen of curds and cream. 

Cto. Come on, strike up. 

Dor, Mopsa must be your mistress: marry, garlick, 
To mend her kissing with.— 
Mofi. Now, in good time! 

Clo. Not a word, a word; we stand* upon our man- 
ners.— 
Come, strike up. [I^Aiskk, 

Here a dance of Shepherds and Shefiherde9$e9, 

PqL Pray, good shepherd, what 
Fair awain is this, which dances with your daughter? 

Shefi, They call him Doricles; and he boasts himself* 
To have a worthy feeding:^ but I have it 
Upon his own report, and I believe it; 
He looks like sooth :^ He says, he loves my daughter; 
I think so too ; for never gaz'd the moon 
Upon the water, as he *11 stand, and read. 
As 'twere, my daughter's eyes: and, to be plain, 
I think, there is not half a kiss to choose, 

3 — — wff stand &c.] That is, we are now en our beba^^iour. 

yohiuon. 
So, in Every Man in his Humour^ Master Stephen says : 
" Nay, we do not stand much on our gentility, friend.** 

Stee^xns. 
* -^ and he boaats himself — ] The old copy reads— aim/ boasts 
himself; which cannot, I think, be right. The emendsrtion was 
made by Mr. Rowe. Perhaps Shakspeare wrote — a boasts him- 
self, ifaione. 

' — p a v3orthy feeding:] I conceive feeding to be a pasture, 
and a vjor thy feeding to be a tract of pasturage not inconsiderable, 
not unworthy of my daughter's fortune, yohnson. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation is just. So, in Drayton's Moon-ealfi 
** Finding the feeding for which he had toil'd 
** To have kept safe, by these vile cattle spoilM.** 
Again, in the sixth son? of the Polyolbion: 
<« — — so much that do rely 
** Upon their feedings^ flocks, and their fertility.** 
« A worthy feeding (says Mr. M. Mason) is a valuable^ a eub- 
stantial one. Thus, Antonio, in Tkoelfth Night : 

" But were my worthy as is my conscience, firm, 
" You should find better dealing." 
Worth here means fortune or substance. Steevens, 

« jffe iooks like sooth :"J SootK la tmVYv. 0\isci\«X.^. ^^^ml^^V^'s 

^oman in the Mooriy 1597: v%% « 

•* ThovL dost di^eroble, bul 1 wwv ^o^ »«iiH. S««en% ^ 
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Who loves another best.^ 
Pol, She dances featly- 

Shefi, So she does any thing; though I report it, 

That should be silent: if young Doricles 

Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 

Which he not dreams of. 

Enter et Servant. 

Serv. O master, if you did but hear the pedler at the 
door, you would never dance again after a tabor and 
pipe ; no, the bagpipe could not move you : he sings se- 
veral tunes, faster than you '11 tell money ; he utters them 
as he had eaten ballads, and all men's ears grew to his 
tunes. 

do. He could never come better: he shall come in: 
I love a ballad but even too well ; if it be doleful mat- 
ter, merrily set down," or a very pleasant thing indeed^ 
and sung lamentably. 

Serv. He hath songs, for man, or woman, of all sizes^ 
no milliner can so fit his customers with gloves : * he has 
the prettiest love-songs for maids ; so without bawdry, 
which is strange; with such delicate burdens of dildoB^ 
tJkd. fadings :'^ jumfi her and thump, her: and where some 



7 Who loves another beat."] Surely we should read— Who loves 
the other best. M. Mason. 

* — doleful matter, merrily set damn,'] This seems to be ano- 
ther stroke aimed at the title-page of Preston's Cambises; " A 
lamentable Tragedy, mixed full of pleasant Mirth,** &c. 

Steevens. 

• — no milliner can so fit his customers with gloves .•] In tlie 
time of our author, and long afterwards, the trade of a milUacr 
was carriecl on by men. Malone. 

1 of dildos — ] « With a hie dildo dill," is the burthen of 

The Batchelors"* Feast, an ancient ballad, and is likewise called the 
Tune of it. Steeveiis. 
See also, Choice Drollery, 1656, p. 31 ; 
** A story strange I will you tell, 

** But not so strange as true, 
" Of a woman that danc'd upon the rope, 
" And so did her husband too ; 
" Witli a dildo, dildo, dildo, 
« With a dildo, dildo, dee." Malone. 

* fadings:'} An Irish dance o? l\vv^ Tv«cni<fe VMftKCiCM 

Ben Jonson, in The Irish Ma*qut at Court*. 

^ ^d daunsh a/«ding at \e \N'Cid^\Xi^?* 
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stretch-mouth'd rascal would, as it were, mean mischief, 
and break a foul gap into the matter, he makes the 
maid to answer, Whoofi^ do me no harm^ good man; puts 
him off, slights him, with JVhoofiy do me no harm^ good 
mati.^ 

Pol. This is a brave fellow. 

Clo. Believe me, tliou talkest of an admirable-con- 
ceited fellow. Has he any uutraided wares ?^ 



Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning BtttU: 
*• I will have him dsoicc Jading ; Jading is a fine jiggr." 

Tjtrvthttt, 

So, in The Bird in a Cage, by Shirley, 1633: 
** But under her coats the ball be found.^— 
** With Si fading.*' 
Again, in Ben Jonson s 9rth Epigram : 

" See you yond motion ? not the old fading.** Sieemne. 

3 — Whoop, do me no harm, good man.'] This was the name 
of an old song. In the famous Hittory of Friar Bacon we have a 
ballad to the tune of ** Oh ! do m« no harme, good man.** Farmer. 

This tune is preserved in a collection intiUed " Ayres, to sing 
and play to the Lyte and Basse VioU, with Pauins, GaUiards^ aC 
maines, and Corantos, for the Lyra ViolL By William Corbme:" 
1610, fol. Ritson. 

4 unbr aided v^arei?] Surely we must read braided, for such 

are all the vjares mentioned in the answer, yohnwn. 

I believe by unbraided wares, the Clown means, has he any 
thing besides laces which are braided, and are the principal com- 
modity sold by ballad-singing pedlers. Yes, replies the servant, 
he hat ribands, &c. which are tilings not braided, but wown. The 
drift of the Clown's question, is either to know whether Autofy- 
cus has any thing better tlian is commonly sold by such vagrants ; 
any thing worthy to be presented to his mistress; or, as proba* 
bly, by inquiring for something which pedlers usually have not, 
to escape laying out his money at all. The following passage in 
Any Thing for a quiet Life, however, leads me to suppose that 
there is here some allusion which I cannot explain : " — She 
says that you sent ware which is not warrantable, braided ware, 
and that you give not London measure." Steevens. 

Unbraided 'xares may be wares of the best manufacture. Braid 
in Shakspeare's All 's Well, &c. Act IV, sc. ii, signifies deceitful. 
Braided in Bailey's Diet, means faded, or having lost its colour; 
and why then may not unbraided import whatever is undamaged, 
or what is of the better sort? Several old statutes forbid the 
Importation of ribands, laces, &.c. sa <*fa.\selY and deceitfully 
wroiig-ht." Toilet. 
Probably unbraided wares means " vfax^% not onwomxcated nB«At 
^aid.** M. Maeon. 
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Serv, He hath ribands of all the colours i' the rain- 
bow ; points, more than all the lawyers in Bohemia can 
learnedly handle,' tliough they come to him by the gross ; 
inkles, caddisses,^ cambricks, lawns: why, he sings them 
over, 'as they were gods or goddesses ; you would think, 
a smock were a she-angel ; he so chants to the sleeve- 
hand, and the work about the square on 't.^ 

The Clown is perhaps inquiring not for something better than 
common, but for smooth and plain goods. Has he any plain 
wares, not twisted into braids } Ribands, cambricks, and lawns, 
all answer to this description. Malone. 

* — — points, Trior e than all the lamyert in Bohemia can learnedly 
handle,"] The points that afford Autolycus a subject for this quib- 
ble, were laces with metal tags to tliem. Aiguilette*, Fr. 

Malone. 

* — ^ caddisses,"] I do not exactly know what caddisses are. In 
Shirley's Witty Fair One, 1633, one of the characters says :— " I 
will have eight velvet pages, and six footmen in caddis.** 

In The First Part of King Henry IV, I have supposed caddis to 
hejerret. Ferhsips by six Joottnen in caddis, is meant six fool- 
men with their liveries laced with such a kind of worsted stuff. 
As this worsted lace was parti-coloured, it might have received 
its title from cadesse, the ancient name for a davt. Steevens. 

Caddis is, I believe, a narrow worsted galloon. 1 remember 
when very young to have heard it enumerated by a pedler among 
the articles of his pack. There is a very nawow slight serge of 
this name now made in France. InJtle is a kind of tape also. 

Malone. 

f — ^ the sleeve-hatXidit and the wori about the square on 't.] Sir 
Thomas Hanmer reads — sleeve-hand, yohmon. 

The old reading is right, or we must alter some passages in 
other authors. The word sleeve-hands occurs in Leland's Collec- 
tanea, 1770, Vol. IV, p. 323: "A surcoat [of crimson velvet] 
furred with mynever pure, the coller, skirts, and sleeve-hands gar- 
nished with ribbons of gold." So, in Cotgrave's Diet. " Poignet 
de la chermse,** is Englished *• the wristband, or gathering at the 
sleeve-hand oidis\\\Tt.** Again, in Leland's Collectanea, Vol. IV, 
p. 293, King James's " shurt was broded with tbred of gold,'* 
and in p. 341, the word sleeve-hand occurs, and seems to signify 
the cuns of a surcoat, as here it may mean the cuifs of a smock. 
I conceive, that the lijork about the square on V, signifies the work 
or embroidery about the bosom part of a shift, which might then 
have been of a square form, or might have a square tucker, as 
Anne Bolen and Jane Seymour have in Houbraken's engravings 
of the heads of illustrious persons. So> in Fairfax's translation 
of Tasso, B. XII, st. 64: 

"between her breasts the crueV we^J^iv yw^%, 

ft Her curioitf j^vare, embouf d Vv^ vw€i£a\^ ^Ij^^^ - -^ 



l 
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Cfo. Pr'ythee, bring him in; and let him approach 
singing. 

Per. Forewarn him, that he use no scurrilous words 
in his tunes. 

Clo, You have of these pedlers, that have more in 'em 
than you 'd think, sister. 

Per, Ay, good brother, or go about to think. 

Enter Autolycus, singing, 

Lawn^ as white as driven snow; 
Cyfirus^ black as e^er was crow; 
Gioruxsy as sweet as damask roses; 
Masks for faces^ and for noses ; 
Bugle bracelety necklace^mber^^ 
Perfume for a lady's chamber: 
Golden quoifs^ and stomachers^ 
For my ladu to give thdr dears; 
Pifis and /ioking'Sticks of steel^^ 
What maids lack from head to heel: 

I should have taken the square for a garget or stomacher, but 
for this passage in Shakspcare. Toilet. 

The following passage in yohn Grange* * Garden^ 1577 y tnaylike^ 
wise tend to the support of tlie ancient reading — sleeve-Aom/. In 
a poem called The Paynting of a Curtizan, he says: 

<< Their smockes are all bewrought about the necke and 

hande** Steevens. 

The word tleeve-haful is likewise used by P. Holland, in his 

translation of Suetonius, 1606, p. 19: '* — in his apparel be was 

noted for singularity, as who used to goe in his senatour's puiple 

studded robe, trimmed with a jagge or frindge at the sleeve-hand,** 

Malone, 
s _ nscilace-ambery'] Place only a comma after amber, " Au- 
tolycus is puffing his female wares, and says that he has got 
among his other rare articles for ladies, some necHace-amberf an 
amber of which necklaces are made, commonly called bead-am' 
her, lit to perfume a lady's chamber. So, in The Taming of the 
Shrev), Act IV, sc. iii, Petruchio mentions amber-bracelett, oeads,". 
&c. Milton alludes to the fragrance of amber. See Sana* Agoiu 
V. 720: 

** An amber scent of odorous perfume, 
«* Her harbinger.** T.Warton. 

• _- pokimg-stickt (fgteel^ These poking-ttieks were heated iff 

the fir^, and made use of to adjust the plaits of ruffs. In Mar- 

Ston'B Malcontent^ 1604, is the foWomti^ mataxice : — •• There is 

such A deale of pinning these rviKes, Hi\\«iv >\vt%!ttfc ^<dXi^ai&.\9k 

Wikrth item all;** ttd, agwni »\{ ^joa ite«s9^^duiaE»s^ViXjdBti 
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Cbmcy buy of mcj come; come buy^ come buy; 
JBuyy iadsy or else your iasses cry: 
Comcy buyy See. 

Clo, If I were not in love with Mopsa, thou should'st 
take no money of me ; but being enthrall'd as 1 am, it 
will also be the bondage of certain ribands and gloves. 

Mo/i, I was promised them against the feast; but thef 
come not too late now. 

Dor. He hath promised you more than that, or there 
be liars. 

Alofi. He hath paid you all he promised you: may be, 
he has paid you more ; which will shame you to give him 
again. 

Cio, Is there no manners left among maids? will they 
wear their plackets, where they should bear their faces? 
Is there not milking-time, when you are going to bed, 
or kiln-hole,^ to whistle off these secrets; but you must 

nap in an afternoon, your falling band requires no poking-stick to 
recover his form," iJ'c. Again, in Mldclleton's comedy of Blurt 
Master Constable, 1602: " Your ruff must stand in print, and for 
that purpose get poking-sticks with fair long' handles, lest they 
scorch your hands.** 

These poking-sticis are several times mentioned in Hoywood's 
If you knov3 not me you knovi Ncbody, 1633, second part; and in 
The Yorkshire Trage^, 1619, which has been attributed to Shak- 
speare. In the books of the Stationers' Company, July, 1590^ 
was entered " A ballat entitled Blewe Starche und Poking-stidtt, 
Allowed under the hand of the Bisliop of London." 

Again, in the Second Part of Stubbes's Anatomie of Abutet^ 
8vo. no date : 

" They [poking -sticks'] be made of yron and Steele, and some 
of brasse, kept as bright as silver, yea some of silver itselfe, and 
k is well if in processe of time tliey grow not to be gold. The 
fashion whereafler they be made. I caimot resemble to any thing ' 
to well as to a squirt or a little 8<|mbbe which little children usea 
to squirt out water withal ; and when they come to starching and 
setting of their ruflTes, then must this instrument be heated m the 
firfe, the better to stiffen the ruffe," &c. 

S^owe informs us, that "about t»e sixteenth yeare of the 
queene [Elizabeth] began the making of Steele poking-tticks, and 
until that time all lawndresses used setting stickes made of wood 
or bone." See Much Ado about Nothing, Act III, sc. iv. Steevent^ 

1 kiln-Ao/e,l Th« moath of the oven. The word \& %\k3x 

in the old copy ii7/-hole, and 1 Bhou\dYvave ««ipV!*s*fc^ \\. «Bw*wXKft^ 
tiottsd blunder^ but that Mrs. Ford m The Merr j Www ej WV^ 
^ dcMins FjgUff iQ « creep into t:kM fcUn-koU T ^aL^®"*-"^ 
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be tittle-tattling before all our guests? *Tis well they arc 
whispering: Clamour your tongues,' and not a word 
more. 

Mop, I have done. Come, you promised me a tawdry 
lace,^ and a pair of sweet gloves.** 

same false spelling is- found. Mrs. Ford was certainly not intend- 
ed for a blundeixT. Maione. 

Kiln-hole is the place into which coals are put under a stove, a 
copper or a kiln in which lime, &c. are to be dried or burned. 
To watch the kibi-hole, or stoHng-holcy is part of the office of fe- 
male ser>'ants in farm-houses. Kiln, at least in England, is not 
a synonym e to oven. Steevens. 

Kiln-hole is pronoimced kill-hole, in the midland counties, and 
generally means tlie fire-place used in making malt ; knd is still 
a noted gossipplng place. Harris, 

3 _. Clamour your tongues,'j Tlie phrase is taken from ring- 
ing. When bells are at the height, in order to cease them, the 
repetition of the strokes becomes much quicker than before ; this 
is called clamouring them. The allusion is humourous. 

Warlfurton. 

The word clamour, when applied to bells, does not signify in 
Shakspeare a ceasing, but a continued ringing. Thus used in 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act V, sc. ii : 

" Ben. — If a man do not erect in this age his own tomb e'er 
he dies, he shall live no longer in monument, than the bell ring* 
and the widow w^eeps. 

" Beat. And how long is that, think you ? 

" Ben. Qiiestion ? why an hour in clamour, and a quarter in 
rheum." Grey. 

Perhaps the meanin|^ is, Give one grand peal and then have dont. 
" A good Clam,*'' (as I learn from Mr. Nichols) in some villages 
is used in this sense, signifying a grand peal of all the bells at 
once. I suspect that Dr. Warburton's is a mer.e gratis dictum. 

In a note on Othello, Dr. Johnson says, that " to clam a beU it 
to cover the clapper with felt, which drowns the blow, and hin* 
ders the sound." If this be soj it affords an easy interpretation 
ef the passage before us. Ma^me. 

Admitting this to be the sense, the disputed phrase miy an- 
swer to the modem one oi^^inging a dumb peal^ i.e. with mrf" 
Jled bells. Steevent. 

3 m^,.^ ycu promised me a tawdry lace,] Tamdiy lace is thus de- 
scribed in Skinner, by his friend X>r. Henshawe ; ^ Tanodrie /aee» 
astrigmenta, timbrix seu fasciolaee, mtae Nundinis Sx; Etheldre* 
dae celebratis : Ut rect^ monet Doc. Thomas Henshawe." Etyt 
moh in voce. We find it in Spenser's FastoralSf Aprill: 
" And gird in your ^a&t, 

*' For more finenesse, wi\3h «l t<n»dr«e lace.** ^T. Wort««u 
Si^ m 7%e JLift and Death of Ja^Jt Strw, %.iWB«ftq A5!»-. 
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Clo, Have I not told thee, how I was cozened by the 
way, and lost all my money ? 



9» 



" Will you in faith, and I 'H give you a tavydrit lace? 
Tom, the miller, offers this present to the queen, if she will 
procure his pardon. 

It may be worth while to observe, that these tcewdry laeet were 
not the strings with which the ladies fasten their stays, but were 
worn about Aeir heads, and their Waists. So, in The Four F*f, 
1569: 

« Brooches and rings, and all manner of beads, 

** Laces round and fiat for vaomen^s head*** 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, song the second: 

<* Of which the Naides and the blew Nereides make 

" Them tawdriet for their necks." 
In a marginal note it is observed that tamdries are a kind of 
necklaces worn by country wenches. 
Again, in the fourth song: 

" — not the smallest beck, 

" But with white pebbles makes her tandries for her neck." 

Stteven*. • 

* '''^^ a pair of rueet glovet."] Sweety or perfumed gloves, are 

frequently mentioned by Shakspeare, and were very fashionable 

in the age of Elizabeth, and long afterwards. Thus Autolycus, 

in the song just preceding this passage, offers to sale : 

" Gloves as sweet as damask roses. '^ 
Stowe's Continuator, £dmund Howes, informs us, that the En* 
glish could not *< make any costly wash or perfume, until about 
the fourteenth or fifteenth of the queene [Elizabeth] the right 
honourable Edward Vere earl of Oxford came from Italy, and 
brought with him gloves, sweet bagges, a perfumed leather ier- 
kin, and other pleasant thinges : and that yeare the queene had 
a payre of perfumed gloves trimmed onlie with foure tuftes,or roses, 
of cullered silke. The queene took such pleasure in those gloves, 
that sliee was pictured witli those gloves upon her hands : and 
for many yeers afler it was called the erle of Oxfordes perfume*** 
Stowe's AmiaU, by Howes, edit. 1614, p. 868, col. 2. 

In the computus of the bursars of Trinity College, Oxford, for 
the year 1631, the following article occurs : " Solut. prcftmJgan- 
dis chircthecis** Gloves make a constant and consideral)le article 
of expense in the earlier accompt-books of the college here men- 
tioned ; and without doubt in those of many other societies. They 
were annually given (a custom still subsisting) to the collet-te- 
nants, and oflen presented to guests of distinction. But it ap- 
pears (at least, from accompts of the said college in preceding 
years) that the practice of perfuming gloves for this purpose was 
fsdlen into disuse soon af\er the reign of Charles the First. 

In the ancient metrical romance of TKe Sowdon cf BabjVwjIwt* 
(which must have been written before tXie -yew \'St5\ i» w>w^ 
lowing^ pHSMge, iSvm which one wouVi w«tow»><^* ^* ^'^ 
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jiut. And, indeed, sir, there are cos&eners' abroad; 
therefore it behoves men to be wary. 

Clo, Fear not thou, man, thou shalt lose nothing here. 

jiut, I hope so, sir; for I have about me many par- 
cels of charge. 

Clo, What hast here? ballads? 

Mop. Pray now, buy some: I love a ballad in printi 
V-life;* for then we are sure they are true. 

Aut. Here 's one, to a very doleful tune. How a 
usurer's wife was brought to bed of twenty money-bagt 
at a burden ; and how she longed to eat adders' headi) 
and toada carbonadoed. 

Mofi, Is it true, think you? 

Aut, Very true ; and but a month old. 

Dor, Bless me from marrying a usurer ! 

Aut, Here's the midwife's name to 't, one mistress 
Taleporter; and five or six honest wives' that were pre- 
sent: Why should I carry lies abroad?* 

Mofi, 'Pray you now, buy it. 

Clo, Come on, lay it by : And let 's first see more 
ballads; we '11 buy the other things ancm. 

has been guilty of no anti-climax) that glovet were once a more 
estimable present than g^old: 

** Lete me thy pnsoneres seen, 

** I wole thee gyfe both £^lde and ghvet,** p. 39. Sucoent. 

' / /bve a ballad in print, a'-life ; j Theobald reads, aa it hu 
been hitherto printed,— or a life. The text, however, is right; 
only it should be printed thus : — a* -life. So, it is in Ben JoDson : 

« thou lov'st a'-life 

" Their perfum*d judgment.** 

It is the abbreviation, I suppose, of— at lifes as a^-mjori b, of 
at work. Tynahitt. 

This restoration is certainly proper. So, in The Isle of Guilty 
1606: " Now in good deed I love them a* -life too." Again, in 
A Trick to catch the Old One, 1619: «* I love that sport t^-liht 
i' faith." A-life is the reading of the eldest copies ot The Wit^ 
ter*t Tale, viz. fol. 1623, and 1632. Steevent. 

^ — Why should I carry lies abroad?"] Perhaps Shakspeare 
remembered the following lines, which are found in Golding^ 
translation of Ovid, 1587, in the same page in which he read the 
story of Baucis and Philemon, to which he has alluded in JfifcA 
Jdo about Nothing. They conclude the tale : 

These things did axvciexvlTivtivTt^tVQ.^ctt^'t'^wf ^ood, 
^For why, there vias no cause that tKey aKouU Vie. K&\^^)»% 
stood/' &c. Mdone* 
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Aut, Here 's another ballad, Of a fish,^ that appeared 
upon the coast, on Wednesday the fourscore of April, 
forty thousand fathom above water, and sung this ballad 
against the hard hearts of maids: it was thought, she 
was a woman, and was turned into a cold fish, for she 
would not exchange flesh ^ with one that loved her: The 
ballad is very pitiful, and as true. 

Dor, Is it true too, think you? 

Aut, Five justices' hands at it; and witnesses, more 
than my pack will hold. 

Clo, Lay it by too: Another. 

Aut, This is a merry ballad; but a very pretty one. 

Mofi, Let 's have some merry ones. 

Aut. Why, this is a passing merry one; and goes to 
the tune of, Two maids wooing a man: there 's scarce a 
maid westward, but she sings it; 'tis in request, I can 
tell you. 

Mop, We can both sing it; if thou 'It bear a part, 
thou shalt hear ; 'tis in three parts. 

JDor, We had the tune on 't a month ago. 

Aut, I can bear my part ; fOM must know, 'tis my oc- 
cupation: have at it with you. 

SONG. 

A. Get you hence ^ for I must go; 
Where^ it Jits not you to know, 

D. Whither? M. 0, whither? D. Whit/ter? 
M. It becomes thy oath /till weily 
Thou to me thy secrets tell: 

D. Me too J let me go thither. 



7 ballad. Of a fish, &c.] Perhaps in kter times prose has 

obtained a triumph over poetry* though in one of its meanest de- 
partments; for all dying speeches, confessions, narratives of 
murders, executions, &c. seem anciently to have been written in 
verse. Whoever was hanged or burnt, a merry, or a lamenta- 
ble ballad (for both epithets are occasionally bestowed on these 
compositions) was immediately entered on the books of the Com- 
pany of Stationers. Thus, in a subsequent scene of this play :— > 
<' Such a deal of wonder is broken out within this hour, that 
baUajd-makers cannot be able to express it** Steewns. 

— — Of a fish, that appeared upon the cocut,— it ^aoa t^uMi^ «>» 
«rtf# a woman,] In 1604 was entered on lli^ >KMJk» ^iR^^ ^^aab«»^ 
fn'Compaox: ''A strmgex^portebf itWBBrtw»»JW»-^SM**'*^ 
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M. Or thou go* St to the grange ^ or mil: 
D.Ifto either J thou do6t Hi. 

A. Mither. D. What, neither? A. Mither. 
D. Thou hast sworn my Icrve to be; 
M. Thou hast sworn it more to me: 

TheHf whither go* St? sayy whither? 

Clo. We *11 have this song out anon by ourselves; My 
father and the gentlemen are in sad* talk, and ve *11 not 
trouble them: Come, bring away thy pack after mc. 
Wenches, I'll buy for you both: — Pedler, let's have 
the first choice. — Follow me, girls. 

^ut. And you shall pay well for 'em. {Jside, 

Will you buy any tafie^ 

Or lace for your cafie^ 
My dainty duckj fny dear^a? 

jlny silkj any thready 

Any toys for your heady 
Of the newest, and ^n* sty fir^st wearHi? 

Come to the pedler; 

Money *s a medlery 
That doth utter all merCs ware^a?- 

\Exeunt Clo. Aut. Ooa. and Mop. 

peared in the form of a vKmunif from her wust upward, scene in 
the sea." To this it is highly probable that Sha^peare alludes. 

Mdlone. 
See The Tempest, Vol. II, p. 81, n. 8. Steepens. 

« —— for the voould not exchange Jlesh — ] i. e. because. Reed' 
So, in Othello: ** Haply, ^br I am black.'* Malone* 

• — tad — ] For teriout. yohnswi* 

So, in Much Ado about Nothing: — <<hand in band, in tad con- 
ference." Steewnt, 

1 That doth utter all men** fvarc-a,] To utter. To brir^ out, or 
produce, yohnton. 

To utter is a le^al phrase often made use of in law proceedings 
and Acts of Parhament, and signifies to vend hy retail. From 
many instances I shall select the first which occurs. Stat. 21» 
Jac. I, c. 3, declares that the provisions therein contained shall 
not prejudice certain letters patent or commission granted to a 
corporation '< concerning the licensing of the keeping oS any ta- 
vern or taverns, or selling, uttering, or retailing of wines to be 
drunk o* spent in the manaioik'^QKiae Q(^3aft\iiKt«] «c^ «&Ws\^ or ttf- 

i»3f/5f t/je same." JRetd. 
SecMinshictt't DiCT.16\y-.«N3DL«terc»fta»«t^!^fc?' M^olw* 
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Enter a Servant. 
Sera, Master, there is three carters, three shepherds, 
three neat-herds, three swine-herds,* that have made 
themselves all men of hair;^ they call themselves sal- 



2 Master, there are three carters, three thepherdst three neat-hercU^ 
and three s%vine-herds,'] Thus all the printed copies hitherto. Now, 
in two speeches after this, these are called ^cmr tlirees of herds- 
nnen. B\il could the carters properly be called herdsmen ? At least, 
they have not the final syllable, herd^ in their names; which, I 
believe, Shakspeare intended all the four threes should have. I 
therefore guess he vnsite -.-^Master, there are three goat-herds, 
^c. And so, I think, we take in tlie j^ur species of cattle usually 
tended by herdsmen. Theobald. 

3 — ail m£n of hair;"] Men of hair, are hairy men, or satyrs. 
A dance of satyrs was no unusual entertainment in the middle 
ag-es. At a great festival celebrated in France, the king and 
some of the nobles personated satyrs dressed in close habits, 
tufted or shagged all over, to imitate hair. They began a wild 
dance, and in tlie tumult of their merriment one of them went 
too near a candle and set fire to his satyr's garb, the fiame ran 
instantly over the loose tufts, and spread itself to the dress of 
tliose that were next hiin ; a great number of the dancers were 
cruelly scorched, being neither able to throw off their coats nor 
extinguish them. The king had set himself in the lap of the 
dutohess of Burgundy, who threw her robe over him and saved 
him. yohnson. 

The curious reader, who wishes for more exact information 
relative to the foregoing occurrence in the year 1392, may con- 
sult the translation of Froissart's Chronicle, by Joban Bourchier 
knyglit, lorde Bemers, &c. 1525, Vol. II, cap. C.xcii,'fo. CCxliii : 
** 6i the aduenture of a dauncc that was made at Parys in lyke- 
nesse of wodehowses, wherein the Frenche kynge was in parell 
of dethe." Steevens. 

MelviPs Memoirs, p. 152, edit. 1735, bear additional testimony 
to the prevalence of this species of mummery: 

*• During their abode, [that of the embassadors who assem- 
bled to congratulate Mary Queen of Scots on the birth of her 
son] at Stirling, there was daily banqueting, dancing, and tri- 
umph. And at the principal banquet there fell out a great grudge 
among the Englishmen : for a Frenchman called Bastian devised 
a number of men formed like satyrs, with long tails, and whips 
in their hands, running before the meat, which was brought 
through the great hall upon a machine or engine, marching as 
appeared alone, with musicians clothed like maids, singing, and 
playing upon all sorts of instruments. But the satyrs were not 
content only to make way or room, but put tUtvc ^<dxA<& \w3cs!cv^ 
them to their tails, which they wtig^d m^iSa>\3MAT\i«xv^'^ vcw«<v^a. 
sort, as the JEiig-lishmen supposed \tVk«^\i^«xi^N\a)&^«B^^P*^ 

VOL. Yl, A.a * 
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tiers:* and they have a dance which the wenches say is 
a gallimaufry* of gambols, because they are not in 't; 
but they themselves are o' the mind, (if it be not too 
rough for some, that know little but bowling,)* it will 
please plentifully. 

Shefi, Away I we '11 none on 't ; here has been too much 
homely foolery already : — I know, sir, we weary you. 

FoL You weary those tliat refresh us : Pray, let 's see 
these four threes of herdsmen. 

Serv. One three of them, by their own report, sir, 
hath danced before the king; and not the worst of the 
three, but jumps twelve foot and a half by the squire.' 

Shep, Leave your prating; since these good men are 
pleased, let them come in; but quickly now. 

Serv, Why, they stay at door, sir. \^Exit, 



in derision of Ihcm ; weakly apprehending that which they should 
not have appeared to understand. For Mr. Hatton, Mr. Lig^ish, 
and the most part of tlie gentlemen desired to sup before the 
queen and greut banquet, that tliey might see the better the or- 
der and ceremonies of the triumph : but so soon as they perceived 
the satyrs wagging their tails, they all sat down upon the bare 
floor behind the back of the table, that they might not see them- 
selves derided, as they thought. Mr. Hatton said unto me, if it 
were not in the qucen^s presence, he would put a dagger to the 
heart of tlut French knave Bastian, who he alleged had done 
it out of despight that the queen made more of them than of the 
Frenclimen. Reed. 

^ ^—^ they call theonselves Bv\\\cTfi :'] He means Satyrs. Their 
dress was perhaps made of goat's skin. Cervantes mentions in 
the preface to his plays that in the time of an early Spanish wri- 
ter, Lop^ de Rueda, ** All the furniture and utensils of the ac- 
tors consisted of four shepherds* jerkins, made of the skins of 
sheep with the wool on, and adorned with gilt leather trimming : 
four beards and periwigs, and four pastoral crooks; — little more 
or less.*' Probably a similar shepherd's jerkin was used in cor 
author's theatre. Malone. 

* — gallitnaufry — ] Cockeram, in his Dictionarie of hard 
Words, l2mo. 1622, says, a gallimaufry is «• a confused heape of 
things together." Steevens. 

• — bowling.'] Boiolingy I believe, is here a term for a dance 
of smooth motion, without great exertion of agility. yohntoiL 

The allusion is not to a smooth dance, . as Johnson auppoacf^ 
but to the smoothness of a bowUng green. JIf. Mason. 

7 __ g,y f]^g squire-l i. e . \jv lV\e too\.-Tv\ft. Etquterre, ^t«x»^. 
See Zove's ZoAour's Lott, Vo\. IV , V "^^^ ^- '^^ Malti»e. 
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'Re-enter Servant, wit A twelve Rustics habited like Satyrs. 

They dance^ and then exeunt, 

Pol, O, father, you *11 know more of that hereafter.'— 
Is it not too far gone ? — 'Tis time to part them. — 
He 's simple, and tells much, [^wc^tf.]— How now, fsdr 

shepherd? 
Your heart is full of something, that does take 
Your mind from feasting. Sooth, when I was young, 
And handed love, as you do, 1 was wont 
To load my she with knacks : I would have ransack'd 
The pedler's silken treasury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance; you have let him go, 
And nothing marted with him : If your lass 
Interpretation should abuse ; and call this, 
Your lack of love, or bounty ; you were straited* 
For a reply, at least, if you make a care 
Of happy holding her. 

JFlo, Old sir, I know 

She prizes not such trifles as these are : 
The gifts, she looks from me, are pack'd and lock'd 
"Up in my heart ; which I have given already, 
But n'ot delivered.— O, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient sir. Who, it should seem,^ 
Hath sometime lov*d: I take thy hand; this hand) 
As soft as dove's down, and as white as it ; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd snow,' 

« Pol. O, father^ you 'II hum more of that hereafter."] This is re- 
plied by tlie King in answer to the Shepherd's saying, tince thett 
good men are pleased- Warburton. 

The dance which has intervened would take up too much time 
to preservie any connexion between the two speeches. The line 
spoken by.the^ing seems to be in reply to some unexpressed 
question fh>m the old Shepherd. J^itson. 

This is an answej* to something which the Shepherd is sup- 
posed to have said to Polixenes during the dance. M. Mason. 

9 — straited — ] i. e. put to difficulties. Steevens. 

* — who, it should seem,"] Old copy — whom. Corrected by 
the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

2 — or the fann'd tnov)^'] So, in A Midsum.mer Night's Dream: 
** That pure congealed white, high Taurus' «fUNs« 
" Fann'd by the eastern wind, turtvB \.o ^ cwsw ^ 
'* When thou boldest up thy band?* Steeoent. 
■ or the fanr^d snov). 

That V bolted istc^ The fifie sieve um4 V; mi^iecm X» 
ilaur ^m tou is caUed a Mtiny cVAh. Harm. 
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That 's bolted by the northern blasts twice o'er. 

PoL What follows this?— 
How prettily the young swain seems to wash 
The hand, was fair before! — 1 have put you out:— • 
But, to your protestation ; let me hear 
What you profess. 

Flo, Do, and be witness to 't. 

PoL And this my neighbour too ? 

Flo. And he, and more 

Than he, and men; the earth, the heavens, and -all: 
That,— were I crown'd the most imperial monarch, 
Thereof most worthy ; were I the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve; had force, and knowledge) 
More than was ever man's,— I would not prize them. 
Without her love : for her, employ them all ; 
Commend them, and condemn them, to her service, 
Or to their own perdition. 

PoL Fairly offer'd. 

Cam, This shows a sound affection. 

Shep, But, raj daughter, 

Say you the like to him ? 

Per, I cannot speak 

So well, nothing so well; no, nor mean better: 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. 

Shefi, Take hands, a bargain ; 

And, friends unknown, you shall bear witness to *t : 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. 

Flo, O, that must be 

I' the virtue of your daughter : one being dead, 
I shall have more than you can dream of yet; 
Enough then for your wonder: But, come on, 
Contract us, 'fore these witnesses. 

Shefi, Come, youf hand ; ■ 

And, daughter, yours. 

PoL Soft, swain, a while, 'beseech you ; 

Have you a father? 

Flo. I have : But what of him ? 

PoL Knows he of this? 

FYo. He iv^\VX\eT ^Q^^> 'wst ^hall- 

jPo/. M ethinks, a father 
Is, at the nuptial of h\s son, a ^ue^X. 
That best becomes the tabU. 1?tay ^wx, ^Tv^^m^^\ 
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Is not your father grown incapable 

Of reasonable affairs ? is he not stupid 

With age and altering rheums?* Can he speak? hear? 

Know man from man? dispute his own estate?* 

Lies he not bed-rid ? and again does nothing, 

But what he did being childish ? 

Flo, No, good sir; 

He has his health, and ampler strength, indeed, 
Than most have of his age. 

PoL By my white beard, 

You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 
Something unfilial: Reason, my son 
Should choose himself a wife; but as good reason. 
The father, (all whose joy is nothing else 
But fair posterity) should hold some counsel 
In such a business. 

Flo, I yield all this; 

But, for some other reasons, my grave sir, 
Which 'tis not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this business. 

PoU Let him know 't. 

Flo, He shall not. 

PoL Pr'ythee let him. 

Flo. No, he must not. 

iShefi, Let him, my son; he shall not need to grieve 
At knowing of thy choice. 

Flo, Come, come he must not:— 

Mark our contract. 

Pol, Mark your divorce, young sir, 

\^ZH9C(/vering himself, 

3 — — altering rheuma?'\ Rowe has transplanted this phrase in- 
to his yane Shore, Act II, sc. i : 

«* . when altering rheunu 

" Have stain'd the lustre of thy starry eyes," — Sleevem. 

4 — dispute hU own estate?'] Perhaps ibr dispute we might 
read compute i bat dispute his estate maybe the same with ta£l 
over his affairs. Johnson, 

The same phrase occurs in Romeo and ytdietf . . 

*' Let me dispute with thee of thy estate.** Aenmt. 
Does not this aUude to the neitbeVx vvusk^fRR^SMbVieuiadt^ 
CMses of imbecility, lunUcy, Ufc? CKamser. 
It probably meant — " Can be MMXt voDi^liBDdBBlte'' 
bia own proper^.** M,MaMWu 

A. a* 
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WHom son I dare not call; thou art too base 
To be acknowledg'd : Thou a scepter's heir, 
That thus affect'st a sheep-hook !— Thou old traitor, 
I am sorry, that, by hanging thee, I can but 
Shorten thy life one week. — And thou, fresh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft; who, of force,* must know 
The royal fool thou cop'st with ;— - 

Shefi, O, my heart! 

FoL I Ml have thy beauty scratched with briars, and 
miide 
More homely than thy state. — For thee, fond boy,— 
If I may ever know, thou dost but sigh. 
That thou no more shalt sec this knack, (as never* 
I mean Ihou shalt) we *Il bar thee from succession : 
Not hold thee of our blood, no not our kin, 
Far than'' Deucalion off: — Mark thou my words; 
Follow us to the court. — Thou churl, for this time, 
Though full of our displeasure, yet we free thee 
From the dead blow of it.— And you, enchantment^— 
Worthy enough a herdsman; yea, him too, 
That makes himself, but for our honour therein. 
Unworthy thee, — if ever, henceforth, thou 
These rural latches to his entrance open. 
Or hoop his body* more with thy embraces, 
I will devise a death as cruel for thee, 
As thou art tender to *t. {Exit. 

Per. Even here undone ! 



u 



« who, of force,'] Old copy — fvhofn. Corrected by the 

editor of the second folio. Malone. 

6 That thou no more shalt see this knack, (as never—] The ok! 
copy reads, with absurd redundancy: 

** That thoju no more shalt newr see," &c. Steevetu, 

7 Far than — ] I think for far than we should read— ^/or a«. We 
will not hold thee of our kin even so far off as Deucalion the com- 
mon ancestor of all. ybhnson. 

The old reading-yarir, i. e. further, is the true one. The an- 
cient comparative of^r wsLBferrer. See the Glotsarie* to Robert 
of Glocester and RoDei*t of Brunne. This, in the time of Chau- 
cer, was softened into ferre, 

" But er I here thee moche firrey If. tfFa: B. II, ▼. 92. 
*' Thus was it peinted, I can say no ferret** 

KnigKf < TaLc« *:2$^Ca. Tjrmt^^aM. 

'^^IwopAw^orfK— lTbe<Mco^^Vi!a!v--Koi*. ^'^*«*'*^>5. 

'. Pope. Ma/one, 
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I was not much afeard:^ for once, or twice, 

I was about to speak ; and tell him plainly. 

The selfsame sun, that shines upon his court, 

Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 

Looks on alike. ^ — Will 't please you, sir, be gone? 

[To Flo. 
I told you, what would come of this : 'Beseech you. 
Of your own stale take care : this dream of mine,— 
Being now awake, I '11 queen it no inch further, 
But milk my ewes, and weep. 

Cam, Why, how now, father? 

Speak, ere thou diest. 

Shefi, I cannot speak, nor think. 

Nor dare to know that which I know. — O, sir, [7b Flo. 

^ Iiuas not much afeard: &c.] The character is here finely sus» 
tained. To have made her quite astonished at the Kings's disco- 
very of himself had not become her birth ; and to have ^ven 
her presence of mind to have made this reply to the King, had 
not become her education. Warburton. 

1 I'iuas about to speak; and tell him plainly ^ 
The stlfiiaTne sun, that shines upon his court. 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on alike. ^ So, in Nosce Teipsum, a poem, by Sir John 
Davies, 1599: 

** Thou, like tbe sunne, dost with indifferent ray, 
" Into the palace and the cottage shine .*' 
Again, in The Legend of Orpheus and Eurydice^ 1597: 

** The sunne on rich and poor alike doth shine." 
Looks on alike is sense, and is supported by a passage in Kin^ 
Henry VIII: 

« __^_ No, my lord, 
** You know no more than others, but you blame 
" Things that are known alike.'* 
i. e. that are known alike by all. 

To look upon, without any substantive annexed, is a mode of 
expression, which though now unusual, appears to have been le^ 
gitimate in Shakspeare's time. So, in Trmlut and Crettida^ * 

. <* He is my prize ; I will not look upon.** 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill: 
** Why stand we here — 

** And look MpoHp as if the tragedy . ^_ 

" Were playM in jest by,cQiinterfeited|u:tori.^ j Jpfiiinr. 
To look upon, in more modem phrase, is totook'iwh t» %jftJ 
a mere idle spectator. In this aense \t\ftm(ii^i^ij|«Hn^ 
preceding instances. Steeveiu. - ^ ' ' *^"*-*' 

■ ^ f^ stlfsoTne nm, &c. j " Fw^e'lMBto8fl&^tf»] 

tfiecriZtDd the gx)od.~ &; JCocO^b, ^J^^^H^l 
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You have undone a man of fourscore three,* 

That thought to fill his grave in quiet ; yea, 

To die upon the bed my father died, 

To lie close by his honest bones: but now 

Some hangman must put on my shroud, and lay me 

Where no priest shovels-in dust.^ — O cursed wretch! 

[7bP»H. 
That knew'st this was the prince, and would'st adventure 
' To mingle faith with him. — Undone ! undone ! 
If I might die within this hour, 1 have liv'd 
To die when I desire.* lExit. 

Flo, Why look you so upon meM 

I am but sorry, not afeard ; delay'd, 
But nothing alter'd: What I was, I am: 
More straining on, for plucking back; not following 
My leash unwillingly. 

Cam, Gracious my lord. 

You know your father's temper:' at this time 
He will allow no speech, — which, I do guess. 
You do not purpose to him ; — and as hardly 
Will he endure your sight as yet, I fear: 
Then, till the fury of his highness settle, 
Come Qot before him. 

Flo, I not purpose it. 

I think, Camillo. 

8 Tou have undone a man of fourscore three, &c.] These senti- 
ments, which the poet has heightened by a strain of ridicule that 
runs through them, admirably characterize the speaker; whose 
selfishness is seen in concculing the adventure of Perdita; and 
here supported, by showing no regard for his son or her, but be- 
ing taken up entirely with himself though fourscore three. 

Warburton, 

5 Where no priest shaoeU-in dust."] This part of the pries^t oflBce 
might be remembered in Shakspeare's time : it was not left off 
till the reign of Edward VI. Farmer. 

That is — in pronouncing the words earth to earth, 8ic. HenUy. 

* If I might die loithin this hour, I have Itnfd 
ih die vshen I desire.^ So, in Macbeth : 

<< Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
*« I had llv'd a blessed time »' Steevens. 

' Why iooiyou so upon me >3 Perhaps the two last words should 
be omitted. Steevens. 

« rou Anoto your father^* temper A T^^ ^"^^ "fR.^^^^^Z^^ ^^ 
ffiert. Corrected by the editor oi tiwfc •fcc«A««»' U^i^mm. 
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Canu Iwen he, my lord. 

Per, How often have I told you, 'twould be thus? 
How often said, my dignity would last 
But till 'twere known ? 

Flo, It cannot fail, but by 

The violation of my faith ; And then 
Let nature crush the sides o' the earth together, 
And mar the seeds within I ^ — Lift up thy looks :^-— 
From my succession wipe me, father! I 
Am heir to my affection. 

Cam. Be advis'd. 

Flo. I am; and by my fancy:® if my reason 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reason ; 
If not, my senses, better pleas'd with madness, 
Do bid it welcome. 

Cam, This is desperate, sir. 

Flo. So call it r but it does fulfil my vow; 
I needs must think it honesty. Camillo, 
Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean'd; for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound seas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov'd : Therefore, I pray you, 
As you have e'er been my father's honour'd friend, 
When he shall miss me, (as, in faith, I mean not 
To see him any more,) cast your good counsels 
Upon his passion ; Let myself, and fortune, 
Tug for the time to come. This you may know^ 
And so deliver, — I am put to sea 
With her, whom here^ I cannot hold on shore; 
And, most opportune to our need,* I have 

7 And mar the seeds viithin /] So, in Macbeth .• 

" And nature's germins tumble all together." Steevens, 

8 Lift up thy looks .1 Lift up the light of thy counteiuuiee.'' 

Psalm iv, 6. Steevens. ^ 

and by my fancy :] It must be remembered ih&t fancy in 

our author very onen, . as in this place, means love, yonnton. 
So, in A Mtdmmmer Night^s Dream: 

" Fair Helena in fancy following me." 
See Vol. II, p. 347> n. 5. Steevens. 

1 whom here — ] Old copy-^^ho. CqrmxAk^ V) 

tor of the second folio, Malane* 

^ And, matto/ffiortunetowaneed^ l^iecftft. 
Tbi9 nccessury emendation waft niai&e'by Ma 
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A vessel rides fast by, but not prepar'd 
For this desiy^n. What course I mean to hold^ 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concern me the reporting. 

Cam, O, my lord, 

I would your spirit were easier for advice, 
Or stronger for your need. 

Flo, Hark, Perdita. [ Takes her aside, 

1 '11 hear you by and by. \To Cam. 

Cam. He *s irremovable, 

Resolv'd for flight : Now were I happy, if 
His going I could frame to serve my turn ; 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour; 
Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia, 
And that unhappy king, my master, whom 
I so much thirst to see. 

Flo, Now, good Camillo, 

J am so fraught with curious business, that 
I leave out ceremony. [Qamg, 

Cam, Sir, I think. 

You have heard of my poor services, i' the love 
That I have borne your father ? 

Flo, Very nobly 

Have you deserv'd: it is my father's musick, 
To speak your deeds ; not little of his care 
To have them recompens'd as thought on. 

Cam, Well, my lord, 

If you may please to think I love the king; 
And, through him, what is nearest to him, which is 
Your gracious self; embrace but my direction, 
(If your more ponderous and settled project 
May suffer alteration) on mine honour 
I '11 point you where you shall have such receiving 
As shall become your highness ; where you may 
Enjoy your mistress; (from the whom, I see, 
There 's no disjunction to be made, but by. 
As heavens forefend! your ruin:) marry her; 
And (with my best endeavours, in your absence,) 
Your discontenting father strive to qualify, 
And bring him up to liking.^ 

^ And (viith my best endeavowrs^ in your alwencc,'^ 
Tour discontenting father atrw to qualify > ^ x^,^ 

JhtiSring him up to liking r^ Mid ^ritfitft ^««.^ft«I»>B1^«»0B«^ 
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Flo, How, Camillo, 

May thiS) almost a miracle, be done? 
That 1 may call thee something more than man, 
And, after that, trust to thee. 

Cam, Have you thought on 

A place, whereto you '11 go ? 

i'Vo. Not any yet: 

But as the unthought-on accident is guilty 
To what we wildly dO;* so we profess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance,* and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 

Cam. Then list to me: 

This follows, — if you will not change your purpose. 
But undergo this flight; — Make for Sicilia; 
And there present yourself, and your fair princess, 
(For so, I see, she must be,) fore Leontes; 
She shall be habited, as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Methinks, I see 
Leontes, opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcomes forth : asks thee, the son,* forgiveness, 

intreaties, &c. endeavour to soften your incensed father, and re- 
concile him to the match ; to effect which, my best sei-vices shall 
not be wanting during your absence. Mr. Pope, without either 
authority or necessity, reads — / V/ strive to qualify ; — which hat 
been Followed by all the subsequent editors. 

Discontenting is in our autlior's language tlie same as discontent' 
ed. Malone. 

4 But as the unthought-on accident /* guilty 
To Hohat Vie 'mildly do; ] Guilty to though it sounds harsh to our 
ears, was the phraseology of the time, or at least of Shakspeare.: 
and this is one of those passages that should caution us not to 
disturb his text merely because the language appears different 
from that now in use. See The Comedy ^ Errors, Act III, so. u: 
" But lest myself be guilty to sclf-\vrong, 
" I '11 stop mine ears against the mermaid's song.** 

JktaUme. 
The unthought-on accident is the unexpected discovery made bf 
Polixenes. M. Mason. 

ff Ourselves to be the slaves of chance,! As chance has driven me 
to these extremities, so I csmmit myself to cAanect tobe^scMidiiiBt* 
ed through them, yohnsan. 

« ash thee, the son,"] The old copy tetd«-^^iQSbb !SiE^iiaiU' 

Corrected by the editor of the third fn^ Malone- ' "" 

Perhaps wc should read— (as Bir. RitaoA fAMieT^«m\ ' * ^j 
''il«A»ii«flnr tile SOB ftrgWeBeu-*?*. St^t^elu^"''** v« 
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As 'twere i' the father's person : kisses the hands 
Of your fresh princess: o'er and o'er divides him 
'Twixt his unkindness and his kindness ; the one 
He chides to hell, and bids the other grow, 
Faster than thought, or time. 

Flo, Worthy Camillo, 

What colour for my visitation shall I 
Hold up before him ? 

Cam, Sent by the king your father 

To greet him, and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you, as from your futher, shall deliver, 
Things known betwixt us three, I '11 write you down: 
The which shaU point you forth at every sitting, 
What you must say;'' that he shall not perceive, 
But that you have your father's bosom there. 
And speai^ his very heart. 

Flo, I am bound to you: 

There is some sap in this.' 

Cam. A course more promising 

Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd shores ; most certain, 
To miseries enough : no hope to help you ; 
But, as you shake off one, to take another:* 
Nothing so certain as your anchors ; who 
Do their best office, if they can but stay you 
Where you '11 be loath to be : Besides, you know, 

7 Things hiovin bePivixt us three^ I ^11 ivriteyou down: 
The nahich shall point you forthy at every sitting. 
What you must say;"] E^oery sitting, says Mr. Theobald, mt' 
thinks t gives but a very poor idea. But a poor idea is better than 
none ; which it comes to when he lias altered it to every Jitting* 
The truth is. the common reading is very expressive ; and means* 
at every audience you shall have of the king and council. The 
council-days being, in our author's time, called, in common 
speech, the sittings. Warburton. 

Howel, in one of his letters, says : «• My lord president hopes 
to be at the next sitting in York." Fanner. 

* There is some sap in this.] So, in Antony and Cltopatra: 
« There 's sap in 't yet." Steeven*. 

9 — miseries — - '^ . 

JJutf as you shake off one, to take owotKer r^ ?>^, «l CfmhelimS 
— to shift hvs bem§. 
Is to exchange one Tm*eTy miDB^wfi^^Net.* S*mww«. 
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Prosperity 's the very bond of love ; 

Whose: fresh complexion and whose heart together 

AfilictioD alters. 

Per. One of these is true : 

I think, affliction may subdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind.^ 

Cam, Yea, say you so? 

There shall not, at your father's house, these seven yearS) 
Be bom another such. 

Flo. My good Camillo, 

She is as forward of her breeding, as 
I' the rear of birth.* 

Cam, I cannot say, *tis pity 

She lacks instructions; for she seems a mistress 
To most that teach. 

Per. Your pardon, sir, for this ; 

I '11 blush you thanks.^ 

Flo. My prettiest Perdita— 
But, O, the -thorns we stand upon ! — Camillo,-* 
Preserver of my father, now of me ; 
The medicin of our house I — how shall we do? 
We are not furnish'd like Bohemia's son ; 
Nor shall appear in Sicily — 

Cam. My lord, 

Fear none of this : I think, you, know, my fortunes 
Do all lie there: it shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 

1 But not take in the mind.'] To take in anciently meant to con^ 
quer, to get the better of. So, in Antony and Cleopatra .• 

** He could so quickly cut th' Ionian seas, 
" And take in Toryne." 
Mr. Henley, however, supposes that to^take in, in the present 
instance, is simply to include or comprehend. Steevens, 

2 /' the rear of birth.'\ Old copy— i* th' rear our birth. Correct- 
ed by Sir Thomas Hanmer. The two redundant words in this 
line. She is, ou^ht perhaps to be omitted. I suspect that thcnr 
were introduced by the compositor's eye glancing on the preced- 
ing line. Malone. 

These unnecessary words are here omitted. Aeevnif . 

3 Tour pardon^ sir, for thit; 

I'll Slush you thanie.'} Pethapi thii puM^ i2^BRil&\ii^^nAi 

pointed thus : ' . ^j 

Tourpardtrnt Hrtfatii^ -^ 
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The scene you play, were mine. For instance, sir, 
That you may know you shall not want, — pne word. 

IThey talk aside, 
Enter Autolycus. 
jfut. Ha, ha! what a fool honesty is! and trust, his 
sworn brother, a very simple gentleman ! I have sold all 
my trumpery; not a counterfeit stone, not a riband, 
glass, pomander,^ brooch, table-book, ballad, knife, tape, 
glove, shoe-tye, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep my pack 
from fasting : they throng who should buy first ; as if 
my trinkets had been hallowed,' and brought a benedic- 
tion to the buyer: by which means, I saw whose purse 
was best in picture ; and, what I saw, to my good use, 
I remembered. My clown (who wants but something 
to be a reasonable man) grew so in love with the wench- 
es' song, that he would not stir his pettitoes, till he had 
both tune and words ; which so drew the rest of the herd 
to me, that all their other senses stuck in ears:* you 
might have pinched a placket, "^ it was senseless ; 'twas 

r 

4 pom.indcr,] A pomander was a little ball made of per- 
fumes, and worn in the pocket or about the neck, to prevent in- 
fection in times of plague. In a tract, intituled. Certain neceMoiy 
Birectiona, as vidl for airing the Plague, as for preventing Infection, 
printed 1636, there are directions for making two sorts oi poman- 
ders, one for the rich, and anotlier for the poor. Grey. 

In Lingua, or a Combat of the Tongue, &c. 1607, is the following 
receipt given. Act IV, sc. iii : 

** Your only way to make a good pomander is this : Take an 
• oimce of the purest garden mould, cleansed and steeped seven 
days in change of motherless rose-water. Then take the best 
labdanum, benjoin, both storaxes, amber-gris and civet and musk. 
Incorporate them together, and work them into what form you 
please. This, if youi* breath be not too valiant, will make you 
smell as sweet as my lady's dog." 

The speaker represents Odor. Steevens. 

Other receipts for making pcmander may be found in Plat's 
Delightes for Ladies to adorne their Persons, &c. 1611, and in The 
accomplisht Lady's Delight, 1675. They all differ. Douce, 

5 as if my trinkets had been hallowed,] This alludes to 

beads often sold by tlie Romanists, as made particularly effica- 
cious by the touch of some relick. Johnson. 

^^^all their other senses stuck in ears:] Read:— "stuck in 
fAc/r ears." M. Mason. 

7 a placket,! p/aciet\apTO^t\^X\ve«^;^eKai%\\v^^^Ts^^ 

petticoat. It is here ftgurnliveXv vls^^, ^^ ^^t>aK^ vo. Kt^ l^ot x 
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nothing, to geld a codpiece of a purse; I would have 
filed keys off, that hung in chains: no hearing, no feel- 
ing, but my sir's song, and admiring the nothing of it. 
So that, in this time of lethargy, I picked and cut most 
of their festival purses ; and had not the old man come 
in with a hubbub against his daughter and the king's 
son, and scared my choughs from the chaff, I had not 
left a purse alive in the whole army. 

[Cam. Flo. and Per. come forward. 

Cam. Nay, but my letters by this means being there 
So soon as you arrive, shall clear that doubt. 

Flo, And those that you '11 procure from king Leon- 
tes, — — 

Cam. Shall satisfy your father. 

Per, Happy be you! 

All, that you speak, shows fair. 

Cam. Who have we here? 



ISeeivff AuT. 
We '11 make an instrument of this; omit* 
Nothing, may give us aid. 

^ut. If they have overheard me now, why hang- 
ing. Ij^side. 

Cam. How now, good fellow? Why shakest thou so? 
Fear not, man ; here 's no harm intended to thee. 

^ut, I am a poor fellow, sir. 

Cam. Why, be so still; here 's nobody will steal* that 
from thee : Yet, for the outside of thy poverty, we must 
make an exchange: therefore, disease thee instantly, 
(thou must think, there 's necessity in 't,) and change 
garments with this gentleman: Though the pennyworth, 
on his side, be the worst, yet hold thee, there 's some 
boot.' 

« Keep thy hand out of placJ^eU** This subject, however, may 
receive further illustration from Skialetheia, a collection of Epi- 
grams, &c. 1598. Epig. 32: 

** Wanton young Lais hath a pretty note 
I* Whose burthen is— iVncA not my petticoate : 
" Not that she feares close nips, for by the rood, 
A privy pleasing nip will cheare her blood: 
But she which longs to taste of pleasure's cup, 
In nipping would her petticoate weare u^." Si««qcta. 

* StHtt."] That is, 9omeihvn» awar and obow, <a, %*^*.is«p» 

«r, something to iwn, yohnMon, 



« 
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■ Ata, I am a poor fellow, sir: — I know ye well enough. 

Cam. Nay, pr'ythee, despatch : the gentleman is half 
flayed already.* 

jiut. Are you in earnest, sir?— I smell the trick of 
it. — [.Aside. 

Flo, Despatch, I pr'ythee. 

jlut. Indeed, I have had earnest ; but I cannot with 
conscience take it. 

Cam, Unbuckle, unbuckle.-— 

[Flo. and Autol. exchange garments. 
Fortunate mistress,— let my prophecy 
Come home to you! — you must retire^ yourself 
Into some covert : take your sweetheart's haty 
And pluck it o'er your brows ; muffle your face ; 
Dismantle you; and as you can, disliken 
The truth of your own seeming; that you may, 
(For I do fear eyes over you,*) to shipboard 
Get undescried. 

Per, I see, the play so lies, 

That I must bear a part. 

Cam, No remedy.— 

Have you done there ? 

Flo, Should I now meet my father, 

lie would not call me son. 

Cam, Nay, you shall have 

No hat:— Come, lady, come. — Farewel, my Mend. 

^ut. Adieu, sir. • 

Flo, O Perdita, what have we twain forgot?* » * 
Pray you, a word. [^They converse afiart. 

Cam. What I do next, shall be, to tell the king [aside. 
Of this escape, and whither they are bound; 
Wherein, my hope is, I shall so prevail, 

1* half flayed already.'] I suppose C.imillo means to say 

no more, than- that Florizel is \\^ stripped already. Malone. 

1 over yott,] Tou, which seems to have been accidentally 

omitted in the old copy, was added by Mr. Rowe. MaUme. 

2 vahat have we tvjain forgot?"] This is one of our author's 

dramatic expedients to introduce a conversation apart, account 
fi}r a sudden exit, &c. So, in T/ie Merry Wi«oes of Windsor, Dr. 
hiius suddenly exclaims— *« ^'a)> j»oublUy*— ^^^^v^.^vObX^ 
|»aut upon 't I what have I forgot?** Ste«»en». 
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To force him after: in whose company 
. I shall review Sicilia ; for whose sight 
I have a woman's longing. 

Flo, Fortune speed us!— 

Thus we set on, Camillo, to the sea-side. 

Cam, The swifter speed, the better. 

[Exeunt Flo. Per. and Cam. 

Aut, I understand the business, I hear it : To have an 
open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is necessary 
for a cut-purse ; a good nose is requisite also, to smell 
out work for the other senses. I see, this is the time 
that the unjust man doth thrive. What an exchange had 
this been, without boot? what a boot is here, with this 
exchange? Sure, the gods do this year connive at us, 
and we may do any thing extemfiore. The prince him- 
self is about a piece of iniquity ; stealing away from his 
father, with his clog at his heels: If I thought it were 
not a piece of honesty to acquaint the king withal, I 
would do 't:^ I hold it the more knavery to conceal it; 
and therein am I constant to my profession. 

Enter Clown and Shepherd. 
Aside, aside; — here is more matter for a hot brain: 

• 

3 If I thought it i»ere not a piece of honesty to acquaint the 

king withal, I would do 'f .•] The old copy reads — »* If I thought it 
vjere a piece of honesty to acquaint the king withal, I would not 
do't." See the following note. Steevent. 

The reasoning of Autolycus is obscure, because something is 
suppressed. The prince, says he, is about a bad action, he is 
stealing away from his father: If I thought it were apiece of 
honesty to acquaint the king, I would not do it, because tliat 
would be inconsistent with my profession of a knave ; but I ino%o 
that the betraying the prince to the king vjould be a piece of knanery 
with respect to the prince, and therefore I might, consistent^ with my 
character, reveal that matter to the king, though apiece of honesty to 
him, : however, I hold it a greater knkvery to conceal the prince's 
scheme 'from the king, than to betray the prince ; and therefore, ' 
in concealing it, I am still constant to my profession. — Sir Thos.^ 
Hanmer, and all the subsequent editors read — " If I thought it 
were not a piece of honesty &c. I would do it:" but words seldom 
stray from their places in so extraordinary a manner at the press : 
nor indeed do I perceive any need of change. Malone. 

I have left Sir T. Hanmer's reading in the text, because, in 
my opinion, our author, who wrote merely for the stage, must 
have designed to render himself intelligible v«\\XvcML\.^<t -aiv^ <^ 
so long- an explanatory clause as Mr. M«ioii<&^«Vsw\jtr^'e^\.<diu^^^^^ 
mands. Steevetu. 

Bb a 
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Every lane's end, every shop, church, session, han^g, 
yields a careful man work. 

Clo, See, see; what a man are you nowl there is no 
other way, but to tell the king she 's a changeling, and 
none of your flesh and blood. 

Shcfi. Nay, but hear me. 

Clo, Nay, but hear me. 

Shefi, Go to, then. 

C/o. She being none of your flesh and blood, your 
flesh and blood has not oflended the king ; and, so, your 
flesh and blood is not to be punished by him. Show 
• those things you found about her; those secret things, 
all but what she has with her: This being done, let the 
law go whistle; I warrant you. 

Shtfi, I will tell the king all, every word, yea, and his 
son's pranks too; who, I may say, is no honest man 
neither to his father, nor to me, to go about to make me 
the king's brother-in-law. 

Clo, Indeed, brother-in-law was the furthest off you 
could have been to him ; and then your blood had been 
the deurer, by I know how much an ounce.** 

Jiut, Very wisely; puppies! [Aside, 

Shefi, Well; let us to the king; there is that in this 
fardel, will make him scratch his beard. 

jiut, I know not, what impediment this complaint may 
be to the flight of my master. 

Clo. 'Pray heartily he be at palace. 

jiut. Though I am not naturally honest, I am so 
sometimes by chance : — Let me pocket up my pedler's 
excrement.*— [7bite« offhisfaUe beard,'] How now, rus- 
ticks? whither are you bound? 

4 — and then your blood had been the dearer , by I knov» hvm much 
an ounce. "] I suspect that a word was omKted at the press. We 
miglit, I think, safely read — " by I know not how much an ounce." 
Sir T. Hanmer, I find, had made tlie same emendation. Malone. 

8 pedl€r*9 excrement.] Is pedler's beard. Johneon, 

So, in the old trag-edy of Soliman and Ferseda, 1599 : 
** Whose chili bears no impression of manhoody 
** Not a hair, not an excrement.** 
Again, in Lovers Labour'' e Lost : 

" dallv with my excrement, vvlhmy mustachio.** 

AgRw, in The Comedy of Errar«: " VJ Vj V% T\tiv<. ^>M3tv^T»v 
mrd of his hair, being, as iX is, w v^^^XiS^ w^ ^''"^^'^^luwwU. 
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Shefi, To the palace, an it like your worship. 

jiut. Your affairs there ? what ? with whom ? the con- 
dition of that fardeU the place of your dwelling, your 
names, your ages, of what having,^ breeding, and any 
thing that is fitting to be known, discover. 

Clo, We are but plain fellows, sir. 

Jiut, A lie ; you are rough and hairy : Let me have no 
lying ; it becomes none but tradesmen, and they often 
give us soldiers the lie : but we pay them for it with 
stamped coin, not stabbing steel; therefore they do not 
give us the lie.'' 

CVo. Your worship had like to have given us one, if 
you had not taken yourself with the manner.' 

Shefi, Are you a courtier, an 't like you, sir? 

Jlut. Whether it like me, or no, I am a courtier* 
See'st thou not the air of the court, in these enfoldings ? 
hath not my gait in it, the measure of the court?® re- 
ceives not thy nose court-odour from me? reflect I not 
on thy baseness, court-contempt? Think'st thou, for tfiat 
1 insinuate, or toze * from thee thy business, I am there- 



® of what having,] i. e. estate, property. So, in The Mer- 

ry Wives of' Windsor: ** The gentleman is of no having.^* Steeveru. 

7 therefore they do not give ut the lie."] The meaning is, 

they are paid for lying, therefore they do not give us the lie, they 
sell it us. yohnson. 

8 vjith the manner. '\ In the fact. See Vol. IV, p. 18, n. 5. 

Steevens, 

9 hath not my gait in it, the measure of the court?'} i.e. 

the stately tread of courtieTS. See Much Ado about Nothing, Act 
II, sc. i : " — the wedding mannerly modest, as a Tneature full of 
rtate and ancientry." Malone. 

1 insinuate, or toze — ] The first folio reads — at toaze; the 

second — ortoaze; Mr. Malone — and toze. 

To teaze, or toze, is to disentangle wool or flax. Autolycus 
adopts a phraseology which he supposes to be intelligible to the 
Clown, who would not have understood the word insinuate, with- 
out such a comment on it. Steevens. 

To insinuate, I believe, means here, to cajole, to talk with con- 
descension and humility. So, in our author's Venus and Adonis,- 
" With death she humbly doth insinuate^ 
*< Tells him of trophies, iltatues, tombs, and itoriet, 
*< His victories, his triumphs, and his glories." r 

The word toaze is used in Metmtrt /or Mtoswrt, \sL*tefc 
MCDse usbere: 
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fore no courtier? I am courtier, cap-a-p^; and one that 
will either push on, or pluck back thy business there: 
whereupon 1 command thee to open thy affair. 

S/it/t. My business, sir, is to the king. 

jiut. What advocate hast thou to him? 

Shefi, I know not, an 't like you. 

Clo, Advocate's the court-word for a pheasant;' say, 
you have none. 

Shtfi, None, sir; I have no pheasant, cock, nor hen.* 

jfut. How bless'd are we, that are not simple men! 
Yet nature might have made me as these arey 
Therefore I '11 not disdain. 

do. This cannot be but a great courtier. 

Shefi. His garments are rich, but he wears them not 
handsomely. 

" — Wc *11 tome you joint by joint, 
•* But we will know this purpose." 
To touset says Minshieu, is, to fiull, to tug. Malone* 
To iminuatCy and to tease or toaze, are opposites. The former 
signifies to inti-oduce itself obliquely into a thing, and the latter 
to get something out that was knotted up in it. Milton has used 
each word in its proper sense : 

** — close the serpent sly 

*• Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 

*< His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

" Gave proof unheeded.»»— . Par. Lost, B. IV» 1. 347. 

" — coarse complexions, 

" And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 

" The sampler, and to uaze the housewife's wool." 

Cdtnus, 1. 749. MenUy. 

' Advocate 's the court-naord for a pheasant $1 As be was a suit" 
or from the country, the Clown supposes his father should have 
brought a present of game, and therefore imagines, when Auto- 
lycus asks him what adnocate he has, that by the word advocate 
he means a pheasant. Steevens. 

* — / have no pheasant, cock, nor hen."] The allusion here was 
probably more intelligible in the time of Shakipeare than it is at 
present, though the mode of bribery and influence referred to, 
has been at all times employed, and as it should seem, with suc- 
cess. Our author might have had in his mind the f<^owing, then 
a recent instance. In the time of Qiieen Elizabeth there were 
Justices of the Peace called Basket yustices, who would do no- 
thing without a present; yet, as»a member of the House of Com- 
mons expressed himself, " for half a dozen of chiciene would dis- 
penae with a n liole dozen of peiviV 8\.a.\.\x\e^.*' ?kt<t ^Vc ^Vtonn. 
O'Ewea'B^fdurna/g ofFarliamm^ tn Qiieen EUzaJbetiC»«l««iu 
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do. He seems to be the more noble in being faptasti- 
cal : a great man, I '11 warrant ; I know, by the picking 
on 's teeth.* 

jlut. The fardel there? what 's i' the fardel? 
Wherefore that box? 

Shefi. Sir, there lies such secrets in this &rdel, and 
box, which none must know but the king ; and which he 
shall know within this hour, if I may come to the speech 
of him. 

Jiut, Age, thou hast lost thy labour. 

Shefi, Why, sir? 

Jiut. The king is not at the palace ; he is gone aboard 
a new ship to purge melancholy, and air himself: For, 
if thou be'st capable of things serious, thou must knoW| 
the king is full of grief. 

&i€ti» So 'tis said, sir; about his son, that should have 
married a shepherd's daughter. . 

^ut. If that shepherd be not in hand-fast, let him fly; 
the curses he shall have, the tortures he shall feel, wilt 
break the back of man, the heart of monster. 

Clo, Think you so, sir? 

ji-ut. Not he alone shall suffer what wit can make 
heavy, and vengeance bitter ; but those that are germane 
to him, though removed fifty times, shall all come un- 
der the hangman : which though it be great pity, yet it 
is necessary. An old sheep-whistling rogue, a ram-ten- 
der, to offer to have his daughter come into grace ! Some 
8ay, he shall be stoned ; but that death is too soft for 
him, say I: Draw our throne into a sheep-cote! all 
deaths are too few, the sharpest too easy. 

Clo, Has the old man e'er a son, sir, do you hear, 
an 't like you, sir ? 

Jiut, He has a son, who shall be flayed alive ; then, 
'noint^d oyer with b.oi^ey,' set on the head of a wasp's 

♦ — a great man, — by the picking on '* teeth.'] It seems, that 
to pick the teeth was^ at this time, a mark of some pretension to 
greatness or elejg^ce. So, the Bastardy in King yihu^ ■peaking 
of the traveller, says : 

<< He and his pkk-toaih at my worship's meu.". y^hmtm. 

8 ^.^^theih 'iiofRMt/owr«n(AA«fiey»te.] A pniuBlmeiit of tlua 
sort is recorded in a book which ShakipettK JaS^grtL W<» ^" ^^^^ 
** ^— Atf cAufed a cMge of yAm>to W ■n«*ititAT ' *"*-"*=* '"** 
iMdf /Uler uBtuuatiag ttie pose **-^ — *'-^-! 
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nest ; then stand, till he be three quarters and a fdram 
dead : then recovered again with aqua-vitx> or some othe^ 
hot infusion : then, raw as he is, and in the hottest day 
prognostication proclaims,* shall he be set against a 
brick-wall, the sun looking with a southward eye upon 
him; where he is to behold him, with flies blown to 
death. But what talk we of these traitorly rascals, 
whose miseries are to be smiled at, their offences being 
so capital? Tell me, (for you seem to be honest plain 
men) what you have to the king : being something gen- 
tly considered,' I '11 bring you where he is aboard, ten- 
der your persons to his presence, whisper him in your 
behalfs ; and, if it be in man, besides the king, to effect 
your suits, here is man shall do it. 

do. He seems to be of great authority: close with 
him, give him gold; and though authority be a stubborn 
bear, yet he is oft led by the nose with gold : show the 
inside of your purse to the outside of his hand, and no 
more ado: Remember, stoned, and flayed alive. 

S/ir/i. An 't please you, sir, to undertake the business 
for us, here is that gold I have : I '11 make it as much 
more ; and leave this young man in pawn> till I bring it 
you. 

jlut. After I have done what I promised? 

She/i. Ay, sir. 

naked to enter into it, where hee long time endured the mttest 
languor and torment in the worlde, with swarmes of flies that 
da}-ly fed on hym ; and in this sorte, with paine and famine, end- 
ed his miserable life.*' The Stage <f Popith To/es, 1581» p. 33, 

Heed, 

A -»-> the hottest day prognostication firoclainu,'] That is, the 
hottest day foretold in the almanack. Johnson. 

Almanacks were in Shakspeare*8 time published under this ti- 
tle : '* An Almanack and Prognostication made for the year of our 
Lord God, 1595." See Herbert's Topograph, Antiq. II, 1039. 

Maione, 

7 ^— being something gently consideredt"] Means, / having a gen^ 
Uemxinlike consideration given me, i. e. a bribe, vtV/ bring yau^ 8iC. 
So, in The Three Ladies of London, 1584 : 

** — sure, sir, I '11 consider it hereafter if I can. 
** What, consider me ? dost thou think that I am a ^rvie- 
taker?*^ 
Anin, in The lele <f GvlUy 1^^*. "T\tfsvi^^\ifc^t2^t«p«wr 
denei^ iJiere *» twenty cxowna 'uie»n««^?* St«a»». 
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Jlut, Well, give me the moiety :— Are you a party in 
this business? 

Clo, In some sort, sir: but though my case be a piti- 
ful one, I hope I shall not be flayed out of it. 

jiut. O, that 's the case of the shepherd's son:-— Hang 
him, he '11 be made an example. 

do. Comfort, good comfort: we must to the king, 
and show our strange sights: he must know, 'tis none 
of your daughter, nor my sister; we are gone else. Sir, 
I will give you as much as this old man does, when the 
business is performed; and remain, as he says, your 
pawn, till it be brought you. 

jiut, I will trust you. Walk before toward the sea- 
side; go on the right hand; I will but look upon the 
hedge, and follow you. 

Clo. We are blessed in this man, as I may say, even 
blessed. 

Shefi. Let 's before, as he bids us: he was provided to 
do us good. \^Exeunt Shep. and Clo. 

Aut, If I had a mind to be honest, I see, fortune would 
not suffer me ; she drops booties in my mouth. I am 
courted now with a double occasion ; gold, and a means 
to do the prince my master good; which, who knows 
how that may turn back to my advancement? I will bring 
these two moles, these blind ones, aboard him: if he 
think it fit to shore them again, and that the complaint 
they have to the king concerns him nothing, let him call 
me, rogue, for being so far oflicious; for I am proof 
against that title, and what shame else belongs to 't: To 
him, will I present them, there may be matter in it. 

[Exit, 



ACT t SCENE I. 

Sicilia. ji Room in the Palace of Leontes. 

JLnter Leontes, Cleomenes, Dion, Paulina, and 

Others^ 

Cleo, Sir, you have done enough, and have perform'd 
yi saint-like sorrow: no fault cou\d '^om 'o^a^^*fc^ 
Which you have not redeem' d> mi^^^> ^lai^ ^^^'''s^^ 
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More penitence, than done trespass: At the last. 
Do, as \hc licavens have done; forget your evil; 
With them, forgive yourself. 

Leon, Whilst I remember 

Her, and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them ; and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself: which was so much. 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom ; and 
Destroy 'd the sweet'st companion, that e'er man 
Bred his hopes out of. 

Paul, True, too true, my lord:* 

If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 
Or, from the all that are, took something good}* 
To make a perfect woman ; she, yoti kiird. 
Would be unparallel'd. 

Leon. I think so. Kill'd! 

She I kill'd? I did so: but thou strik'st me 
Sorely, to say I did; it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue, as in my thought: Now, good noW} 
Say so but seldom. 

Cleo, Not at all, good lady : 

You might have spoken a thousand things that would 
Have done the time more benefit, and grac'd 
Your kindness better. 

Paul, You are one of those, 

Would have him wed again. 

Dion, If you woidd not so, 

You pity not the state, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign name; consider little. 
What dangers, by his highness' fail of issue, 
May drop upon his kingdom, and devour 
Incertain lookers-on. What were more holy. 
Than to rejoice, the former queen is well ? * 

' True, too true, my lord:"] In former editions : 

Destroyed the snueei'st companion^ that e^er tnatif 
Bred his hopes out of, true. 
Paul. Too true, my lord: 
A very slight examination will convince every intelligent read- 
er, that true, here has jumped out of its place in all the editions. 

Theobald. 
9 Or,Jrom the all that are^ took «ometfttng ^ooci,\ This is a fa- 
9!gurite thought ; it was bestowed csi VLixvadA. wii 'B^Q(a»iisa^\«.- 
&5' yoknson. 
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What holier, than, — for royalty's repair, 
For present comfort and for future good, — 
To bless the bed of majesty again 
With a sweet fellow to 't? 

Paul, There is none worthy, 

Respecting her that 's gone. Besides, the gods 
Will have fulfiU'd their secret pui'poses : 
For has not the divine Apollo said, 
Is 't not the tenour of his oracle. 
That king Leontes shall not have an heir, 
Till his lost child be found? which, that it shall. 
Is all as monstrous to our human reason. 
As my Antigonus to break his grave. 
And come again to me ; who, on ray life. 
Did perish with the infant. 'Tis your counsel, 
My lord should to the heavens be contrary. 
Oppose against their wills. — Care not for issue ; 

[7b Lbon. 
The crown will find an heir : Great Alexander 
Left his to the worthiest; so his successor 
Was like to be the best. 

Leon. Good Paulina,— 

Who hast the memory of Hermione, 
I know, in honour, — O, that ever I 
Had 8quar*d me to thy counsel ! — ^then, even now, 
I might have look'd upon my queen's full eyes; 
Have taken treasure from her lips, — • 

Paul. And left them 

More rich, for what they yielded. 

Leon. Thou speak'st truth. 

1 ^~— 'the former queen it well?] i. e. at rest, dead. In Antony 
nnd CleobatrOf this phrase is said to be peculiarly applicable to 
the dead : 

" Mess. First, madam, he is 'uxll. 
" Cleop. Why there 's more gold; but sirrah, mark; 
** We use to say, the dead are well; bring it to that, 
** The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
<* Down thy iU-uttering throat.'* 
So, in Homeo and yuliet, Balthazar, speaking of Juliet, whom 
he imagined to be dead, says : 

'* Then she is v>ell, and nothing CMi Vie \Vl?^ Mdlcmt. 

This phrase seems to have been adopted ^eonx ^w^Nxss:^- ^^^ 

VOL. YI. C C 
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No more such wives; therefore, no wife: one worse, 
And belter us'd, would make her sainted spirit 
Ar;ain possess her corps; and, on this stage) 
(Where we oflenders now appear) soul-vex'd. 
Begin, ^nd luhy to nic?^ 

Paul. Had she such power. 

She had just cause. ^ 

2 ( Where v:e offenders nom appear) saul-vex'df 
Begitij And w hy to me ?] The old copy reads— ilm/ 

why to mc ? tl)c tr;uis])osition now adopted was proposed bj 
Stccvcns. Mr. Tlicobuld reads: 

•* -^— aiul on this st.ip^e 

" (Where we offend lier now) appear soul-vex'd,** Sec 
Mr. Heath would road — {Were we offenders now) appear, 
" — ihut is, if we should now at last so far offend her." Blr. 
Mason tliinks that the second line should be printed thus: 

" And begin, why ? to me." 
that is, bcp^in to call mc to accoimt. 

There is so much har.s]i and involved construction in this play, 
that I am not sure but the old copy, perplexed as the sentence 
may ap[)car, is right. Perhaps the author intended to point it 
thus : 

" Again possess her corps, (and on this stage 

" Wliere we offenders now appear soul-vex'd) 

•* And begin, vihy to me?''' 
Why to mc did you prefer one less vjorthy, Leontes insinuates 
would be the puiport of Hcrmione's speech. There is, I think, 
something awkward in tlie plirasc — Where we offenders now ap- 
pear. By removing the ])arcnthesis, which in the. old copy is 
placed after appear^ to the end of the line, and applying the epi- 
thet soul-vex*d to Leontes and tlie rest who mourned the loss of 
Hermione, that dilficuUv is obviated. Malone, 

To countenance my transposition, be it obsen'ed, that the blun- 
ders occasioned by the printers of the first folio are so numerous, 
that it should seem, wlien a word dropped out of their pi*ess, they 
were careless into which line they inserted it. Stecoens. 

I believe no chanji^e is necessary. If, instead of being repeat- 
ed, the word appear be understood, as, by an obvious ellipsis, it 
may, the sense will be sufficiently clear. Henley. 

3 5"/;^ had just causc^ The first and second folio read— *Atf had 
just sucli cause. Reed^ 

We should certainly read, " she had just cause." The inser- 
tion of the word suckl hurts both the sense and the metre. 

M. MasM* 
There is nothing to which the word sitch can be referred. It 
was, I have no doubt, \i\serVcd\i^ V\\ft cowv^Q^\\.w'ft eve glancing 
on the preceding line T\\e meMe 'vs v^t^^^V- ^jVCftavx-tN^x^^^^ 
which confirms the obaetva\\oTv,— Sawe >iMi jact^^m^ T«i&ad(k 
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Leon, She had ; afid would incense me^ 

To murder her I married. 

Paul, I should so: 

Were I the ghost that walk'd, I *d bid you mark 
Her eye; and tell mei for what dull part in 't 

chose her: then I 'd shriek, that even your ears 
M rift* to hear me ; and the words that follow'd 
Id be^ Remember mine, 
iffetm. Stars, very stars,* 

all eyes else, dead coals ! — fear thou no wife, 
have no wife, Paulina. 
Paul, Will you swear 

ever to marry, but by my free leave ? 
Leon, Never, Paulina ; so be bless'd my spirit ! 
Paul, Then, good my lords, bear witness to his oath. 
Cleo, You tempt him over-much. 
Paul, Unless another, 

As like Hermione as is her picture, 
Affront his eye.'' 

Cleo, Good madam, — 

Paul, I have done.* 

Yet, if my lord will marry,— if you will, sir, 
No remedy, but you will ; give me the office 

4 

was printed in the Second Appendix to my Supp. to Shaksf. 
1783, 1 have observed that the editor of the third folio made the 
same correction. Malone. 

^ — incense me — ] i. e. instigate me, set me on. So, in 
King Richard III: 

" Think you, my lord, this little prating York 

** Was not incensed by his subtle mother ?" Steevens. 

s Should rih — ] i.e. split. So, in The Tempest: 
** rifted Jove's stout oak." Steevens. 

^ Stars, very stars,"] The word — very, was supplied by Sir T. 
Hanmer, to assist tlie metre. So, in Cymbeline: 

« »Twas very Cloten." 
Again, in The Ttoo Gentlemen of Verona : 

" Especially against his sxry friend." Steevens. 

1 Affront his eye."] To affront, is to meet, yohnson. 
So, in Cymheline : 

** Your preparation C2in affront no less 

" Than what you hear of" Steevens. 

8 Paul. / have done.] These three Vfotda \w\!j\'t OA ^"cs^-^j t^^SSsSs. 
part of the preceding speech. T\\e \iY^&e\\\. Te^\\?>JC\«^, ^^N^^OclNs 
clearly right, was suggested by Mr. ^\.tcs«tva«- MaUixfc. 






.^ 
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To choose you a queen : she shall not be so youngs 
As was your former; but she shall be such, 
As, walk*d your first queen's ghost, it should take joy 
To see her in your arms. 

Leon, My true Paulina, 

We shall not marry, till thou bidd'st us. 

Paul, That 

Shall be, when your first queen 's again in breath ; 
Never till then. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Gent, One that gives out himself prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princess, (she 
The fairest I have yet beheld) desires access 
To your high presence. 

Leon, What with him? he comes not 

Like to his father's greatness: his approach, 
So out of circumstance, and sudden, tells us, 
'Tis not a visitation fram'd, but forc'd 
By need, and accident. What train? 

Gent, But few, 

And those but mean. 

Leon, His princess, say you, with him? 

Gent, Ay ; the most peerless piece of earth, I think, 
That e'er the sun shone bright on. 

Paul, O Hermione) 

As every present time doth boast itself 
Above a better, gone ; so must thy grave 
Give way to what 's seen now.* Sir, you yourself 
Have said, and writ so,* (but your writing now 
Is colder than that theme') She had not beeuy 
J\/or ivaa not to be egtiall'd; — thus your verse 
Flow'd with her beauty once ; 'tis shrewdly ebb'd, 

9 so must thy grave 

Give way to lohat *s seen now,'\ Thy grave here means-^-thy 
beauties, which are buried in the g^ave ; the continent for the 
contents. Edvsards. 

* —-" Sir, you yourself 
Have said and larit so,'] The -reader must obgenrc, that so 
relates not to what precedes, but to what follows ; that she had 
not been — equalled, yohnson. 

fis colder than that theme,'\ \. e. iWn l\ve\\fc\t%%\wA'3 ^l"a.«- 
Biione, the theme or subject of your vrnCwv^. Molone. 

••■> 
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To say, you have seen a better. 

Gent, Pardon, madam: 

The one I have almost forgot; (your pardon) 
The other, >vhen she has obtained your eye, 
Will have your tongue too. This is such a creature,^ 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 
Of all professors else ; make proselytes 
Of who she but bid follow. 

Paul, How ? not women ? 

Gent. Women will love her, that she is a woman 
More worth than any man; men, that she is 
The rarest of ail women. 

Leon, Go, Cleomenes; 

Yourself, assisted with your honour'd friends, 
Bring them to our embracement. — Still 'tis strange, 

\_Exeunt Cleo. Lords, and Gent. 
He thus should steal upon us. 

Paul, Had our prince, 

(Jewel of children) seen this hour, he had pair'd 
Well with his lord ; there was not full a month 
Between their births. 

Leon, Pr'ythee, no more ; thou know'st,* 

He dies to me again, when talk'd of: sure. 
When I shall see this gentleman, thy speeches 
Will bring me to consider that, which may 
Unfumish me of reason.— -They are come. 

Re-enter CIbomenes, vnth Florizel, Perdita, and 

Attendants. 
Your mother was most true to wedlock, prince ; 
For she did print your royal father oflF, 
Conceiving you: Were I but twenty -one, 
Your father's image is so hit in you. 
His very air, that I should call you brother, 

3 This is such a creature,"] The word such, which is wanting in 
the old copy, was judiciously supplied by Sir T. Hanmer, for the 
sake of metre. Steeoens, 

4 Pr^ythee, no more ; thou inovj'st,'] The old copy redundantly 
reads — 

"Pr'ythee, no more; cease; thou kxvoV^l^" — 
Cease, I believe, was a mere mar^maA. ^o%^ qpc «x^«s\sSCvs«i ^cR. 
— /y^? more, and, injuriously to the iii^kxe»\x»j^ «€^^.YE&»^^sv^^•'^''^• 

c c % 
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As I did him; and speak of something^, wildly 
By us perf(;rniM before. Most dearly welcome I 
And your fair princess, j^ddess!— O, alas! 
I lost a couple, that 'twixt heaven and earth 
Mig^ht thus have stood, begetting w(fnder) as 
You, gracious couple, do! and then 1 lost 
(All mine own folly) the society, 
Amity too, of your brave father; whomy 
Though bearing misery, I desire my life 
Once more to look upon.* 

Flo, By his command 

Have I here touch'd Sicilia: and from him 
(vive you all greetings, that a king, at friend^* 
Can send his brother: and, but infirmity 
(Which waits upon worn times) hath something seis'd 
His wish'd ability, he had himself 
The lands and waters 'twixt your throne and his 
Measur'd, to look upon you ; whom he loves 
(He bade me say so) more than all the sceptrasy 
And those that bear them, living. 

Leon, O) my brother, 



whom. 



Though bearing misery y I desire iny life 
Once more to Took upon.] The old copy reads- 
Oner mxire to look on liim. Steetens. 
For this incorrectness our author must answer. There are 
many others of the same kind to be found in his writingpi. See 
p. 206) n. 9. Mr. Theobald, with more accuracy, but without 
necessity, omitted the word Aim, and to supply the metre, reads 
in the next line — <* Sir^ by his command," &c. in which he has 
been followed, I think, improperly, by the subsequent editors. 

As I suppose this incorrect phra^ology to be the mere jargon 
of the old players, I have omitted — hiiih and (for the sake of 
metre) instead of — on, read upon. So, in a former part of th« 
present scene : 

*• I mi^ht have look'd upon my queen's full eyes — v* 
Again, p. 323: 

*' Strike all that look upon with marvel." Steevetu. 

« that a Ungt at friend^ Thus the old copy ; but having 

met with no example of such phraseology, I suspect our author 
wrote — and friend. At has already been printed for and in the 
pihv before us. Malone. 
\ Atjriendi perhaps means, at /riend«Kij>. ^q» vxi Harrvlet^ "^^ 
ltA«Ke— *' th^ wind at help.'* We m\^\v\., \io^«s«, t«^, wsa.v 
}fiog only a single letter — a fiieiid. Stec^)ciu. 
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(Good gentleman 1) the wrongs I have done thee, stir 

Afresh within me; and these thy offices, « 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behind-hand slackness I — Welcome hither, 

As is the spring to the earth. And hath he too 

Expos'd this paragon to the fearful usage 

( At least, ungentle,) of the dreadful Neptune, 

To greet a man, not worth her pains ; much lea* 

The adventure of her person ? 

Flo, Good my lord, 

She came from Libya. ' 

Leon, Where the warlike Smalus, 

That^ioble honour'd lord, is fcar'd, and lovM? 

Flo, Most royal sir,' from thence; from him, whose 
daughter 
His tears proclaimed his, parting with hen'' thence 
(A prosperous south-wind friendly) we have cross'd, 
To execute the charge my father gave me. 
For visiting your highness : My best train 
I have from your Sicilian shoi*es dismissal ; 
W ho for Bohemia bend, to . signify 
Not only my success in Libya, sir, 
But my arrival, and my wife's, in safety 
Here, where we are. 

Leon, The blessed g^s' 



nho$e daughter 



His tears proelainCd his, parting vtith her:"] This is very uil- 
grammatical and obscure. We may better read : 
— — vfhose daughter 
His tears /^oclai'm*d her parting with her. 
The prince first tells that the lady came from Libya; the King, 
interrupting him, says, Jrom SrnalusPJrom him, says the Prince, 
vthose tears, at parting, shovied her to be his daughter, yohnson. 

The obscurity arises from want of proper punctuation. By 
placing a comma after his, I think the sense is cleared. Steevent. 

8 The blessed gods — ] Unless both the words here and where were 
employed in the preceding line as di'ssyllables, the metre is de- 
fective. We might read — The fwr-blessed gods ; — ^but whether 
there was any omission, is very doubtful, for the reason already 
assigned. Malone. 

1 must confess that in this present dissyllabic pronunciation I 
have not the smallest degree of faith. Svvclv VviVexv\. ^SXkos^Xs. \s* 
produce metre should at least be cou.wteiv^wc.e^Xi'^ ^'t ^ioa^^RP* ^ 
examples. Sir T. Hanmer reads — 

'ff'erejf vthere we happily are. Stceoeiu- 
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Purge all infection fi*oni our air, %vhilst you 

Do climate herel You have a holy father, 

A graceful gentleman;* against whose person. 

So sacred as it is, I have done sin : 

For which the heavens, taking angry note, 

Have left me issueless ; and your father's bless'd, 

(As he from heaven merits it) with you, 

\Vorthy his goodness. W hat might I have been, 

Might I a son and daughter now have look'd on, 

Such goodly things as you? 

Knter a Lord. 

Lord, Most noble sir. 

That, which I shall report, will bear no credit, 
Were not the proof so nigh. Please you, great sir, 
Bohemia greets you from himself, by me: 
Desires you to attach his son ; who has 
(His dignity and duty both cast off) 
Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A shcplieixl's daugliter. 

Leon, Where 's Bohemia ? speak. 

J.ord. Here in the city; I now came from him: 
I speak amazedly; and it becomes 
My mar^*cl, and my message. To your court 
Whiles he was hast'ning, (in the chase, it seems. 
Of this fair couple,) meets he on the way 
The father of this seeming lady, and 
Her brother, having both their country quitted 
With this young prince. 

i'Vo. Camillo has bctray'd me ; 

Whose honour, and whose honesty, till now, 
Endur'd all weathers. 

Lord, Lay *t so, to his charge ; 

He *8 with the king your father. 

Leon, Who? Camillo? 

Lord, Camillo, sir ; I spake with him ; who now 
Has these poor men in question.^ Never saw I 
Wretches so quake : they kneel, they kiss the earth ; 

9 A graceful ^ewt/ewan;] i. e. full of grace and virtue. 

M. Maton. 
^ — — in question.^ i. e. coTwer^aMou. S^i, \w A« -jou Lite it: 
'^ I met the Duke yesterday, a£vdWd.TSi\iQ\\que*u«v^\'OKv\ivwwT* 
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Forswear themselves as often as they speak : 
Bohemia stops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death. 

^ Ptr, O, my poor father!— 

The heaven sets spies upon us^ will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 

Lttm. You are married? 

Flo, We are not, sir, nor are we like to be ; 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first :•— 
The odds for high and low 's alike.' 

Leon. My lord, 

Is this the daughter of a king? 

Flo. She is. 

When once she is my wife. 

Leon. That once, I see, by your good father's speedy 
Will come on vei^y slowly. I am sorry. 
Most sorry, you have broken from his liking. 
Where you were tied in duty : and as sorry. 
Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty,* 
That you might well enjoy her. 

Flo, , Dear, look up: 

Though fortune, visible an enemy. 
Should chase us, with my father ; power no jot 
Hath she, to change our loves.— 'Beseech you, sir, 
Remember since you ow'd no more to time* 
Than I do now: with thought of such affections. 
Step forth mine advocate; at your request. 
My father will grant precious things, as trifles. 

Leon. Would he do so, I 'd beg your precious mis- 
tress, 

» The oddtfor high and low 's alike,'\ A quibble upon thV falie 
' dice 80 called. See note in The Merry WivetofWindMor^ Vol. III. 
p. 37, n. 9. Douce. 

3 Your choice h not so rich in worth a* beautyA Worth signifies any 
kind of v)orthine*9, and among others that of high descent. The 
King means that he is sorry the Prince's choice is not in other 
respects as worthy of him as in beauty, yohnton. 

Our author often uses vaorth for vtealth / which may also, to- 
gether with high birth, be here in contemplation. Malone. 

So, in Tvielfih Night: 

" But where my VKxrth as is my conscience firm," Sx. 



^^JR^m^mber since you cm^d no more to time Vjt.'\'^^«5^^ '^^ 
pexipd when you. were of my age. Malcmt. 
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Which he counts but a trifle. 

Paul. Sir, my liege, 

Youi- eve hath loo much vouth in 't : not a month 
*Fore your queen died, she was more worth such gazM 
Than what you look on now. 

Lton. I thought of her, 

Even in tliese looks I made. — But your petition 

[TbFio. 
Is yet unanswer'd: I will to your father; 
Your honour not o'erthrown by your desires, 
I am a friend to tliem, and you: upon which errand 
I now go toward him ; therefore, follow me, 
And mark what way I make : Come, good my lord. 

SCENE II. 

The same. Before the Palace, 

JEnter Autolycus and a Gentleman. 

Aut. 'Beseech you, sir, were you present at this re- 
lation ? 

1 Gvju, I was by at the opening of the fardel, heard 
the old shepherd deliver the manner how he found it: 
whereupon, after a little amazedness, we were all com- 
manded out of the chamber; only this, methought I 
heard the shepherd say, he found the child. 

Aut, I would most gladly know the issue of it. 

1 Gent, I make a broken delivery of the business;-^ 
But the changes I perceived in the king, and Camillo, 
were very notes of admiration: they seemed almost, 
with staring on one another, to tear the cases of their 
eyes ; there was speech in their dumbness, language in 
their very gesture; they looked, as they had heard of a 
"world ransomed, or one destroyed : A notable passion of 
wonder appeared in them : but the wisest beholder, that 
knew no more but seeing, could not say, if the impor- 
tance were joy, or sorrow:* but in the extremity of the 
one, it must needs be. 

Enter another Gentleman. 
Here comes a gentleman, that, happily, knows more : 

' — — if the importatvce u'cre Jo^, or sorrcna j\ Iia^artaiMft^AX^ 
mesLna, the thing im/porttil M. Mcuon* 
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The news, Rogero? 

2 Ge?it. Nothiii}^ but bonfires: The oracle is fulfilled; 
the king's daughter is found: such a deal of wonder is 
bix>ken out withia this hour, that ballad-makers cannot 
be able to express it. 

Efiter a th^rd Gentleman. 

Here comes the lady Paulina's steward ; he can deliver 
you more. — How goes it now, sir ? this news, whicli is 
called true, is so like an old tale, that the verity of it ijs 
in strong suspicion: Has the king found his heir? 

3 Gent, Most true; if ever truth were pregnant by 
circumstance : that, which you hear, you '11 swear you 
see, there is such unity in the proofs. The mantle of 
queen Herniione: — her jewel about the neck of it:— the 
letters of Antigonus, found with it, which they know to 
be his character: — the majesty of the creature, in re- 
semblance of the mother; — the affection of nobleness,® 
which nature shows above her breeding, — and many 
other evidences, proclaim her, with all certainty, to be 
the king's daughter. Did you see the meeting of the 
two kings? 

2 Gent. No. 

3 Gent, Then have you lost a sight, which was to be 
seen, cannot be spoken of. There might you have be- 
held one joy crown another ; so, and in such manner^'' 
that, it seemed, sorrow wept to take leave of them ; for 
their joy waded in tears. There was casting up of eyes, 



* — the affection (f nobiettets,"] Affection here perhaps means 
disposition or quality. The word seems to be used nearly in the 
same sense in the following title : *• The first set of Italian Ma- 
drigalls Englished, not to the sense of tlie original ditty, but to 
the affection of tlie noate," &c. By Thomas Watson, quarto, 
1590. Affection is used in Hamlet for affectation, but that can 
hardly be the meaning here. 

Perhaps both here and in King Henry IV, affection is used for 
propensity .• 

" — in speech, in gait, 

'* In diet, in affections of delight, 

'* In military exercises, humours of blood, 

** He was the mark and glass," &c. Malone. 

7 so, and in such manner,] Our autUoT ftceT^s\o\wj^^v5«.- 

cd up this little piece of tautology i\\ ^us c\eiVuto^- VcSSk*^^ 
technical Unffuttge of conveyancera. llit«oii. 
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holding up of hands ; with countenance of such distrac- 
tion, that they were to be known by garment, not bf 
favour.* Our king, being ready to leap out of himself 
for joy of his found daughter; as if that joy were now 
become a loss, cries, O, thy mother^ thy mother! then 
asks Bohemia forgiveness; then embraces his son-in- 
law ; tlien again worries he his daughter, with clipping 
her;* now he thanks the old shepherd, which stands by, 
like a weather-bitten^ conduit of many kings' reigns. 
I never heard of such another encounter, which lames 
report to follow it, and undoes description to do it.' 

2 Gent, What, pray you, became of Antig^nus, that 
carried hence the child ? 

3 Gmt. Like an old tale still ; which will have matter 
to rehearse, though credit be asleep, and not an ear 



C( 



^ favour^ i. e. countenance, features. So, in Othello f 
Defeat thy ftvcaur witli an usurped beard." Steevent. 

* .*— w/rA clipping her:! i. e. embracing her. So, Sidney: 
" He, who before snunn'd her, to shun such harms, 
« Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms." Steeveru. 

1 — — v)eather-hitten &c.] Thus the old copy. The iiK>dem 
editors — nve€tther -hcsAen. Camlet says: *< The air ^*le« shrewd- 
ly ;" and the Duke, in Am you Like it.'^" when it bite* and blows." 
iVeather-bitun, therefore, may mean, coroded by the weather. 

Steevew* 
The reading of the old copies appears to be right. Antony 
Mundy, in the preface to Gerileon of England^ the second part, 
&c. 1592, has — "winter-A«>f«i epitaph." Ritson. 

Conduits, representing a human figure, were therefore not un- 
common. One of this kind, a female form, and 'meather-beateny 
still exists at Hoddesdon in Herts. Shakspeare refers again to 
the same sort of imagery in Romeo andyuliet: 

** How now ? a conduit, girl? what still in tears ? 
" Evermore showering ?*' Henley. 
Weather-bitten was in the third folio changed to weather-^eotn/ 
but there does not seem to be any necessity for the change. 

MaUme. 

2 ■» I never heard of such another encounter, vuAtcA lames report 
to follow it, and undoes description to do it."] We have the siune 
sentiment in The Tempest : 

*• For thou wilt find, she will outstrip all praise, 
" And make it halt behind her." 
Again, in our author's 103d Sonnet : 

" a face 

'* That overgoes my blunt in«Deiiti(m CjjivXft* 

"Dulling my lines, aivd do\i\|^me ^^^wi^,^^ M.a\wt. 
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open: He was torn to pieces with'aiear: this avouches 
the shepherd's •^son; 'who has not only his innocence 
(which seems much) to justify him, but a handkerchief) 
and ring;s, of his, that Paulina knows. 

1 Ge?it, What became of his bark, tad his followers? 

3 Gent. Wrecked, the same instant of their master's 
death ; and in the view of the shepherd : so that all the 
instruments, which aided to expose the child, were even 
then lost, when it was found. But, O, the noble combat,' 
that, 'twixt joy and sorrow, was fought in Paulina! She 
had one eye declined for the loss of her husband; ano- 
ther elevated that the oracle was fulfilled: She lifted the. 
princess from the earth ; and so locks her in embracing, 
as if she would pin her to her heart, that she might no 
more be in danger of losing. 

1 Gent. The dignity of this act was worth the audience 
of kings and princes; fpr.,by such was it acted. 

3'Gtnt. One of the prettiest touches of all, and that 
which angled for mine eyes (caught the water, though 
not the fish,) was, when at the relation of the queen's 
death, with the manner how she came to it, (bravely 
confessed, and lamented by the king,) how attentiveness 
wounded his daiij^hter: till, from one sign of dolour to 
another, she did, with an alasl I would fain say, bleed 
tears ; for, 1 am sure, my heart wept blood. Who was 
most marble there,^ changed colour; some swooned, all 
sorrowed : if all the world could have seen it, the woe 
had been universal. 

1 Gent. Are they returned to the court? 

3 — most marble therCf'] i. e. most petrified with wonder. 
So, in Milton's epitaph on our author: 

" There thou our fancy of itself bereaving, 
" Dost make us marble by too much conceiving.** Steeveru. 
It means those vho had the hardest hearts. It would not be 
extraordinary that those persons should change colour who were 
petrified with wonder, though it was, that hardened hearts should 
be moved by a scene of tenderness. M. Maton* 
So, in King Henry VIII: 

**— - Hearts of most hard temper 
**Melt, and lament for him." Maione. 
Mr. M. Mason's and Mr. Malone's explanation may ber^t. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra.' 

" — *- now fix)m head to fool 

''I am mor^/e constant'' Stee^eiu, ' 

VOL, VI. B 4 ' 
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3 G^t. No : the {nrincess hearing of her mother's sti' 
tue^ which is in the keeping of Paulina^— a piece manf 
years in doing, and now newly performed by that rare 
Italian master, Julio Romano;^ who, had he himself 
eternity, and could put breath into his work, would be- 
guile nature of her custom,' so perfectly he is her ape: 

4 .*— that rare Italian matter, yulio Romano f &C.] This 
excellent artist was bom in the year 1492, and died in 1546. 
Fine and generous, as this tribute of praise must be owned, yet 
it was a strange absurdity, sure, to thrust it into a tale, the ac- 
tion of which is supposed within the period of heathenism, and 
whilst the oracles of Apollo were consulted. This, however, waa 
a known and wilful anachronism. Theobald. 

By eternity Shakspeare means only immortality, or that part of 
eternity wliich is to come ; so we talk of eternal renown an eternal 
infamy. linm^tality may subsist without divinity, and therefore 
the meaning only is, that if Julio could always contiaue his la- 
bours, he would mimick nature, yohnson. 

I wish we could understand this passage^ as if yulio Homano 
had only painted the statue carved by another. Ben Jonson 
makes Doctor Rut in The Magnetic Lady, Act V, so. viii, say: 

** — all city statues must be painted, 

*• Else they be worth noug^ht i* their subtil judgfemcnts." • 
Sir Henry Wotton, in his Elements of Architecture^ mentions 
the fashion of colouring even regal statues for the stronger ex- 
pression of affection, which he takes leave to call an English bar- 
barism. Such, however, was the practice of the time : and un- 
less the supposed statue of Hcrmione were painted, there could 
be no ruddiness upon her lip, nor could the veins verily eeem to 
bear blood, a.s the ])oet expresses it afterwards. Toilet. 

Our autlior exjircssly says, in a subsequent passage, that it 
was painted, and witliout doubt meant to attribute only the paint- 
ing to Julio Romano: 

** The ruddiness upon her lip is wet ; 

" You '11 mar it, if you kiss it; stain your own 

" With oily painting.*^ Malone. 
Sir H. Wotton could not possibly know what has been lately 
proved by Sir William Hamilton irl the MS accounts which ac- 
company several valuable drawings of the discoveries made at 
Pompeii, and presented by him to our Antiquary Society, w«. 
that it was usual to colour statues among the ancient9. In^tiie 
chapel of Isis in tlie place already mentioned, the image of that 
goddess had been painted over, as her robe is of a purple hue. 
Mr. Toilet has since informed me, that Junius, on the painting 
of the ancients, observes from Pausanias and Herodotus, that 
sometimes the statues of the ancients were coloured after the 
manner of pictures. Steevens. 

** of her cw5fom,*] TV\at \s, of Ker trode^— '^-^^iL^ ^w\dQt 

customers from her. 3Fohn«on. 
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he is so near to Hermione hath done Hermione, that, 
they say, one would speak to her, and stand in hope of 
answer: thither with all greediness of affection, are they 
gone ; and there they intend to sup. 

1 Gent, I thought, she had some great matter there 
in hand ; for she hath privately, twice or thrice a-day, 
ever since the death of Hermione, visited that removed 
house. Shall we thither, and with our company piece 
the rejoicing? 

I Gent, Who would be thence, that has the benefit of 
access ?* every wink of an eye, some new grace will be 
born : our absence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. 
Let *s along. \^Exeunt Gent. 

Aut, Now, had I not the dash of my former life in 
me, would preferment drop <»i my head. I brought the 
old man and his son aboard the prince ; told him, I heard 
him talk of a fardel, and I know not what: but he at that 
time, over-fond of the shepherd's daughter, (so he then 
took her to be) who began to be much sea-sick, and him- 
self little better, extremity, of weather continuing, this 
mystery remained undiscovered. But 'tis all one to me: 
for had I been the finder-out of thb secret^ it would not 
have relished among my other discredits. 

Enter Shepherd and Clown. 

Here come those I have done good to against my wilt, 
and already appearing in the blossoms of their fortune. 

&ieii. Come, boy; I am past more children; but thy - 
sons and daughters will be all gentlemen bom. 

Clo, You are well met, sir: You denied to fight with 
me this other day, because I was no gentleman bom: 
See you these clothes? say, you see them not, and think 
me still no gentleman born: you were best say, these 
robes are not gentlemen bom. Give me the lie; do; 
and try whether I am not now a gentleman born. 

• 

fi Who vioald he thence, that has the benefit of acceu?] It was, t 
suppose, only to spare his own labour that the poet put this whole 
scene into narrative, for though part of the transaction was al- 
ready known to the audience, and therefore could not properly 
be shewn again, yet the two kings might have met upon the 
stage, and after the examination of the oVdSVv^^^t^^^^^^^^ss^s^ 
lady might iave been recogulsed in sigViX. oi \icifc «^^^\.^X$s«^- 
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^ut, I know, you are now, sir, a gentleman bom. 

Clo. Ay, and have been so any time these four hours; 

i^rp. And so have I, boy. 

Clo, So you have: — but I was a gentleman bom before 
my father: for the king's son took me by the Jiand, and 
called me, brother; and. then the two -kings called my 
father, brother ; and then the prince, my brother, and 
the princess, my sister, called my father, father; and 
so we wept: and there was the first gentleman-like tears 
that ever we shed. 

Shefx, We may live, son, to shed many more. 

Clo, Ay ; or else 'twere hard luck, being in so pre- 
posterous estate as we are. 

Aut, I humbly beseech you, sir, to pardon me all the 
faults I have committed to your worship^ and to g^ve me 
your good report to the prince my master.' > 

'S'Af/f.^'Pr'ythee, son, do; for we must be gentlC) now 
we are gentlemen. 

Cfo. Thou wilt amend thy life? 

Aut, Ay, an it like your good worship. 

Clo, Give me thy hand: I will swear to the prince, 
thou art as honest a true fellow as any is in Bohemia. - 

Shep, You may say it, but not swear it. ^-. ■ .-z -i* » 

Clo, Not s\Year it,- now I am a gentlenian?. LrCt boors 
and franklins say it,'' I '11. swear it.- •• 

SJieJu How if it be false, son ? 

Clo, If it be ne'er so false, a true gentleman may 
swear it, in the behalf of his friend : — And I *11 swear to 
the prince, thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that 
thou wilt not be drunk; but I know, thou art no taU fel- 
low of thy hands,® and that thou wilt be drunk; but 



7 franklins say iV,] Franklin is ^ freeholder , or yeonum, a 
man above a villainy but not b. gentleman.' ^ yohnson.'/^ 

8 — tall ye/ZoTo of thy hands,'] Tall, in that time, was the 
word used for jtottf. Johnson. -' ■ 0'*'r^-*-< 

Part of tliis phrase occurs in Gower, De Confessione Amantit, 
Lib. V, fol. 114: 

«* A noble knight eke of his honde.** 
A man of his hands ha(J anciently two significations. It either 
meant an adroit fellow nvho handled his iveapon ve//, or b. fellow 
*iiiful in thievery. In the ftrsX of \V\e^e aeiva^s \t U vised by the 
Clown . Phraseology like lYus \a oiveiv xacX. ^\^. "SiKi^ \\». Acda^ 
^ a comedy, 1540: 
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I *11 swear it: and I would, thou would'st be a tall fellow 
of thy hands. 

jfut, I will prove so, sir, to my power. 

Clo, Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow: If I do 
not wonder, how thou darest venture to be drunk, not 
being a tall fellow, trust me not. — Hark! the kings and 
the princes, our kindred, are going to see the queen's 
picture. Come> follow us: we *11 be thy good masters.' 

SCENE III. 
TTie same, A Room in Paulina's Hotise, 

Enter Leontes, Polixenes, Florizel, Perdita, Ca« 
MiLLo, Paulina, Lords, and Attendants. 

Leon. O grave and good Paulina, the great comfort 
That I have had of thee! 

" Thou art a good man of thyne habite.** Steevens* 
A tallfellovi of thy hand* means, a stout fellow of your size.— 
We measure horses by hands, which contain four inches ; and 
from thence the phrase is taken. M. Mason. 

The following quotation from Questions concemyng Cpnieheod, 
&c. 1595, will at least ascertain the sense in which Autolycus 
would have wished this phrase to be received: *< Coniehood pro- 
ceeding from choller, is in him which amongst mirth having but 
one crosse word given him, straightwaies fals to his weapons, and 
will hacke peecemeale the quicke and tlie dead through super- 
fluity of his manhood ; and doth, this for this purpose, that the 
standers by may say that he is a tallfellov) of hit handst and such 
a one as will not swallow a cantell oi cheese." 

In Chapman's version of the thirteenth Iliads we have : 

" Long-rob'd laons, Locrians, and (brave men of their^ 

hand*) 
** The Phthian and Epeian troops — ," Steevens, 
I think, in old books it generally means a strong stout fellovi. 

Malone. 

ft — Come, follow us,' voe HI be thy good masters.] The Clown 
conceits himself already a man of consequence at court It was 
the fa^on for an inferior, or suitor, to beg of the great man, a£^ 
ter his humble commendations, that he would be ^ood m,aster to 
him. Many letters written at this period run in this style. 

Thus Fisher, bishop of Rochester, when in prison, in a letter 
to Cromwell to relieve his want of clothing: ** Furdierm<«<i:^ V 
beseeche you to be gode master unto otve \xv tk^j \^fc^«8&>^C^R.^> ^^^^^ ^ 
have neither shirt, .nor sute* noif yeloXSpkSX. ^^?^^^> ^0»^ ^st^ "^ 
ecaaury for me to wear." Whalley . 
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Paul. What, sovereign sir, 

I did not well, I meant well: All my services, ~ ♦ 

You have paid home : but that you have vouchsafed 
"U ith your crown'd brother, and these youi* contracted 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor Uouse to visit, 
It is a surplus of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. 

Leon. O Paulina, , 

We honour you with trouble : But we came 
To see the statue of our queen : your gallery 
Have we pass'd through, not without much content 
In many singularities; but we saw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The statue of her mother. 

Paul. As she liv'd peerless, 

So her dead likeness, I do well believe, 
Excels whatever yet you look'd upon. 
Or hand of man hath done ; therefore I keep it 
Lonely, apart :^ But here it is: prepare 
To see the life as lively mock'd, as ever 
Still sleep mock'd death : behold ; and say, 'tis well. 

[Paul, undraws a curtain^ and discovers a Statue. 
I like your silence, it the more shows off ' 
Your wonder: But yet speak ;— first, you, my liege. 
Comes it not something near? 

■Leon. Her natural posture!— 

Chide me, dear stone ; that I may say, indeed, 
Thou art Hermione : or, rather, thou art she, 



* — therefore I keep it 
Lonely, apart :"] The old copy— /ow/y. Steevene, 

Lovely, i. e. chaiyly, with more than ordinary regard and ten- 
derness. The Oxford editor reads: 
"Lonely, apart.-** 

As if it could be apart without being alone, Warburton, 

I am yet inclined to lonely, which in the old angular writing 
cannot be distinguished from lovely. To say, that / keep it aUnei, 
separate from the rest, is a pleonasm which scarcely any^ nicety 
declines, yohnton. 

^The same error is found in many other places in the first folio. 
Wk King Richard III, we find this very error: 
B; ** Advantaging their lc\\e with interest 
f '* Often times double .»♦ 
mft we Juive hat instesd of loine, \]i;i^ o\^ v^t^^% ^1 Ioceh. 
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^. . 
In thy not chiding ; for she wa^as* tender, 

As infancy, and grace.- — Bu\ yet, PauHna, 

Herinione was not soiinuch wrinkled; nothing 

SoKged, as this seems. . ..?•■ 

JPoL : '/ "^O, not.by muclf: ' 

Faul. So much the more our carver's excellence ; 
Which lets go by some sixteen years, and makes her 
As she liv'd now. 

Z>eon, As now she might have done, 

So -much to my good comfort, as it is 
Now piercing to my soul. O, thus she stood, 
Even with such life.of jixjajesty, (warm life. 
As now it coldly stands,) .when first I woo'd her! 
I am asham'd: Does not the stone rehiufce me. 
For being more stone tlian it?— O, royal piece, 
There 's magick in thy majesty ; which has 
My evils conjur'd to remembrance; and 
From thy admiring daughter too^ the spirits, 
Standing like stone with thee! 

Per. • And give me leave ; 

And do not say, 'tis superstition, that 
I kneel, and then tttiplore her blessing. — Lady, 
Dear queen, that*inded when I but began. 
Give me that hand of yours, to kiss. 

Paul, O, patience;* 

The statue is but newly fix'd, the colour 's 
Not dry. 

Cam, My lord, your sorrow was too sore laid on ; 
• Which sixteen winters cannot blow away. 
So many summers, dry : scarce any joy 
Did ever so long live; no sorrow, 
But kiird itself much sooner. 

Pol, Dear my brother, 

Let him, that was the cause of this, have power 
To take off so much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himself. '' 

Paul, Indeed, my lord. 

If I had thought, the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought ^ you, (for the stone is miiie) 

2 O, patience;'] That is, Stay a vahilcy 6e not «o ta^ear. ^^^ftawj*.^?, ^ 
^ 'wrought — ] i. e. worked, ag\\.ale^. ^c>^ >». M.ctfiVj«iWi . 

" my dull brain was ssrouglit 

" Witli things forgotten." Ste«5}en«» 
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I 'd not have show'd it,* 

Leon. Do not draw the curtain. 

FauL No longer shall you gaze on 't; lest jrour fimqr 
May think anon, it moves. 

Leon. Let be^ let be. 

Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already—' 
What was he, that did make it? — See, my lord, 
Would you not deem, it breath'd? and that those veins 
Did verily bear blood? 

'Pol. Masterly done : 

The very life seems warm upon her lip. 

Leon, The fixure of her eye has motion in \^ 

♦ Indeed, my lord. 

If I had thought, the thht of my poor hnage 
Would thus have viroughtyou, (for the stone it mine) 
/ V not hone shov)*d it."] I do not know whether we should not 
read, without a parenthesis : 

— for the stone i' th' mine 
/ V not have shev)*d it. 
A mine of ttone, or marble, would not perhaps at present ht 
esteemed an accurate expression, but it may still have been used 
by Shakspeare, as it has been used by UoUnshed. Detcrifit. of 
Engl. c. ix, p. 235: " Now if you have regard to their omature, 
how many m,ine* ofsundrie kinds of coarse and fine m,arUe ate there 
to be had in England?" — And a little lower he uses the same 
word again for a quarry of stone, or plaister : ''And such is the 
mine of it, that the stones thereof lie injlakesf* &c. Tyrvthitt. . 

To change an accurate expression for an expression confessedly 
not accurate, has somewhat of retrogradation. yohnsan. 

{for the stone is m^ine)"] So afterwards, Paulina says: 
" — be stone no more." So also Leontes: ** Chide me, dear 
stoned Malone. 

* Would Iviere dead, but that, methinks, already ^^'] The sea- 
tence completed is : 

— — but that, methinisf already I converse V)ith the dettd* 
But there his passion made him break off. Warburton. 

• The fixure of her eye has motion in 'f,]. So, in our author's 
88th Sonnet: 

** Your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 

*• Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived." Malone. 
The meaning is, though her eye be fixed, [as the eye of a 
statue always is] yet it seems to have motion in it : that tremu- 
lous motion, which is perceptible in the eye of a living person, 
how much soever one endeavoiu* to fix it. Kdvaards. 
The word fixure, which Sha\ts^a*e \v^* w%tA.ViCV.Vv vtv The Mer^ 
^ Wires (f Windsor, ar^d Troiliw and Cre««idtt,Vi\Jtem^ «k^V 
•rfiby Dravton in the f\rsl canto of TKe BorwurWar*: 

« Whose glorious JlxureVxk «e c^«» ^*!-' «te»ftn«. 
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As we are mock'd'with art."^* 1 
: Paul, tt '-'■'■ I *11 draw the curtain; ' 

My. lord 's almost so far transported, that 
He *11 think anon, it lives. ^ . . „ 

Leon, ,V ,■■■ O sweet Paulina, 

Make nte to think so twenty years* together ; 
No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. Let 't alone. 

Paul. 1 am sorry, sir,* I have thus far stirr'd you: but 
I could afflict you further. 
.* Leon, » ■ Do, Paulina; 

For this affliction has a taste as sweet :. 
As any cprdiaCcomFort.i — Still, methinks. 
There is an air comes, fi'om her: What fine chizzel 
Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiss her. 

/ Paul, . Good my lord, forbear: 

The ruddiness upon her lip is wet ; 
You Ml mar it, if you kiss it;.st^in your own 
With oily painting: ShalU: draw; the curtain? 

Leon, No,'nottbesc twenty years. :.' 
^, Pjsr^ : " ^■' ^^S ..' V ' So long could I, 

Stan,4 by) a looker on. . : '. r . .. 

. Paul, ' ! .'Either forbear, 

Quit presently the chapel ; or resolve you 
For more amazement: If you can behold it, 
I '11 make the statue move ii^deed ; descend. 
And take you by thchand: but then you '11 think, 
(Which I protest against) I am assisted* . : ; 
I3y wicked powers. 

7 As vje are mocked with art."] As is used by our author here, as 
in some other places, for" as i^." Thus, \x\ Cymbeline : 

" He spake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 

•* And she alone were cold." 
Again, in Macbeth : . 2 , ' .■ . , 

" As they had seen me with these hangman's hands 
** List'ning their fear." "»ikra/p;ic. ,. ; ,•:>> ' / 
As lue are 7nock*d with art."] Mr. M. ^lason.and Mr. Malone, 
very properly observe that a^,'- in this instjyice is used, as in some 
other places, for as if. The former of these gentlemen weuld 
read viere instead of are, but unnecessarily, I thiuk, o.cs^^'ifc'rvicvsg^ 
the loose grammar of Shakspe are's age. — WitK, ^\<y«^Net^^^»» 
tlie force of 6/."^ .A passage parallel to tliaX >Qe^oit \3l%\ w^cn»%>» 
J/:fa»/ and Cleopatra ; — " And mocib wis e^^a 'witH ^ ?* St*c«« 
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Lewi. What you can make her doj 

I am content to look on : what to speak, 
I am content to hear; for 'tis as easy 
To make her speak, as move. 

Paul, It is requir*d. 

You do awake your faith: Then, all stand atUl; 
Or those, ^ that think it is unlawful business 
I am about, let them depait. 

Leon, Proceed ; 

No foot shall stir. 

PauL Musick; awake her: strike.— \Musick. 

'Tis time; descend; be stone no more: approach; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. Come; 
I '11 fill your grave up: stir; nay, come away; 
Bequeath to death your numbness, for from him 
Dear life redeems you.— You perceive, she stirs: 

[Her. cornea dovm from the PedentaL 
Start not: her actions shall be holy, as. 
You hear, my spell is lawful : do not shun her. 
Until you see her die again ; for then 
You kill her double : Nay, present your hand : 
When she was young, you woo'd her; now, in a^» 
Is she become the suitor. 

Le(m. O, she 'swarm! lEmbracing her. 

If this be magick, let it be an art 
Lawful as eating. 

Pol. She embraces him. 

Cam, She hangs about his neck ; 
If she pertain to life, let her speak too. 

PoL Ay, and make 't manifest where she has liv*d, 
Or, how stol'n from the dead ? 

Paul, That she is livings 

Were it but told you, should be hooted at 
Like an old tale: but it appears, she lives. 
Though yet she speak not. Mark a little while.— 
Please you to interpose^ fair madam ; kneei, 
And pray your mother's blessing.— Turn, good lady ; 
Our Perdita is found. 

[^Presenting Per. who kneels to Her. 
, Her, You gods, look down,' 

* Or thote^'] The old co^y te^Aa— Oft: ^^^» V.'Cr. ^:Asnft^M^ 
^ Sit T. Uaamer^ JkroZone. 
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And from your sacred vials pour your graces^ 
Upon my daughter's head I — Tell me, mine own, 
Where hast thou been preserv'd? where liv'd? how found 
Thy father's court r for thou shalt hear, that^If-— 
Knowing by Paulina, that the oracle 
Gave hope thou wast in being,— have preserv'd 
Myself, to see the issue. 

Paul, There 's time enough for that ; 

Lest they desire, upon this push to trouble 
Your joys with like relation — Go together, 
You precious winners all;* your exultation 
Partake to every one.^ I, an old turtle, 
W ill wing me to some wither'd bough ; and there 
My mate, that 's never to be Ibund again, 
Lament till I am lost.^ 

9 You gods, look down, &c.] A similar invocation has already 
occurred in The Tempest: 

" Look down, ye gods, 

** And on this couple drop a blessed crown !" Steevent. 

i And from your sacred y'lals potu' your graces — ] The expres- 
sion seems to have been taken from the sacred writings ; ** And 
I heard a great voice out of the temple, saying to the angels, go 
your ways, and pour out the vials of the wrath of God upon the 
earth." Rev. xvi, 1. Malone. . 

2 Tou precious winners alii] You who by this discovery have 
gained what you desired, may join in festivity, in which I, who 
have lost what never can be recovered, can have no part. Johnson. 

3 —^^your exultation 

Partake to every one.] Partake here means participate. It is 
used in the same, sense in the old play of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 

Malone* 
It is also thus employed by Spenser : 

** My friend, bight Philemon, I did partake 
" Of all my love, and all my privity." Steeven** 

4 — — /, an old turtle. 

Will Hving me to som^ wither'd bough ; and there 
My m^itCy that *s never to be found again. 
Lament till I am. lost."] So, Orpheus, in the exclamation 
which Johannes Secundus has written for him, speaking of his 
grrief for the loss of Eurydice, says : 

** Sic gemit arenti viduatus ab arbore turtur." 
So, in Lodge's Rottdynde, 1592 : 

'* A turtle sat upon a leaveless tree, 
*« Mourning her absent pheere^ 
,, f '' With sad and sorry cheere : 

''^nd wh'dst her plumes «be. vents, 

' And for her love lamentif* &e- Molof*. 
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Leon, O peace, Patlina; 

Thou should'st a husband take by' my consent, ■ , • 
As I by thine, a wife : this'Ss'*ift A^ch, 
And made between *s Uy vows. ' Thoii hast found ^inine; 
But how, is to be question'd : for" 1 saw her, 
As I thought, dead; and have, in vain, said many 
A prayer upon her grave : I '11 not seek fiar 
(For him, 1 partly know his mind,) to find thee 
An honourable husband :— Come, Camillo, 
And take her by the hand; whose worth, and honesty,* 
Is richly noted ; 3tid here justified 
By us, a pair of kings. — Let 's from this places— 
What?— Look upon my brother: — both your pardons, 
That e'er I put betweeu your hoJy looks 
My ill suspicion.— This your son-in-law, 
And son unto the king, (whom heavens directing) 
Is troth-plight to your daughter.* — Good I^aulina, 
Lead us from hence; where we may leisurely 
Each one demand, and answer to his part 
Perform 'd in this wide gap of time, since first 
We were dissever'd: Hastily lead away. \^ExeuntJ 

* . whose wort/i, and honesty^'^ The word tohote, evidently 

refers to Camillo^ though Paulina is the immediate antecedent. 

JIf. Mason, 

* — — This your son-in-la''j}, 

And son unto the king, (whom heavens directing) 
/* troth-plight to your daughter.'] Whom, heavens directing is here 
in tlie absolute case, and has the same signification as if the poet 
had written — " hitn heavens directing." So, in The Tempest: 
" Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 
** A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
^ **Out of his charity, (wAo being then appointed 

** Master of the design) did give us." 
Again, in Venus and Adonis : 

" Or as the snail (luhose tender horns being hurt) 
^ ** Shrinks backward to Jiis shelly cave with pain.*' 

Here we should now write — " his tender horns.** 
See also a passage in King yohn. Act II, sc. ii : *« Who havtng 
no external thing to lose," &c. and another in Coriolanus, Act III, 
6c. ii, wliich are constructed in a similar manner. In the note on 
the latter passage this phraseology is proved not to be peculiar 
to Shakspeare. Malone, 

P ' This play, as Dr 'WaTV>\rr\oT^ V^'^'? ^%«r?t%, \%,"m^ all its 

\ aftsurclitics, very enter taiivm^. T\kfc c\iiix^\.« o.^ KxvV^^s^Ni^ 
- • aaturaUy conceived, and sUoagVy T«^T^se.w\ft^. ^f<A»!««w., 
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. COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

SHAKSPEARE might have taken the general planof thii 
comedy from a translation of the Merutckmi of Plautus, by W. 
W. i. e. (according to Wood) William Warner, in 1595, whose 
vei*sion of the acrostical argument hereafler quoted is as follows: 

" Two twinne borne sonnes a Sicill marcbant had, 
" MenecYimus one, and Sosicles the other ; 

«* The first his fatlier lost, a little lad ; 
** The gi'andsire namde the latter like his brother: 

" This (grownc a man) long travell took to seeke 
** His brother, and to Epidamnum came, 

« Were th' other dwelt inricht, and him so like, 
" That citizens there take him for the same : 

" Father, wife, neighbours, each mistaking either, 
** Much jiloasant error, ere they meet togither." 

Perhaps the last of these lines suggested to Shakspeare the ti- 
tle for his piece. 

See this translation of the MeiKechmit among six old Plajfs m 
%}hich Shakspeare foundedy &.C. published by S. Leaci'ofl, Charing 
Ci*uss. 

At the beginning of an address Ad Lectorew,, prefixed to the 
errata of Decker's Satiroinastix, &c. 1602, is the following pas- 
sage, which Apparcoily alludes to tlie title of the comedy before 
ys. 

" In steed of the Trumpets sounding thrice before the play be- 
gin, it shall not be amisse (for him that will read) first to beholde 
this short Comedy of Errors, and where the greatest enter, to 
give them instead of a hisse, a gentle correction." Steevcns. 

I suspect this and all other plays where much rhyme is used, 
and especially long hobbling verses, to have been among Shak- 
speare *8 more early productions. Blackstove. 

I am possibly singular in thinking that Shakspeare was not un- 
der the slightest obligation, in forming this comedy, to Warner's 
translation of the Men<echmi. The additions of Erotes and Serep' 
tiis, which do not occur in that translation, and he could never 
invent, are, alone, a sufficient inducement to believe that he was 
no way indebted to it. But a further and more convincing proof 
is, that he has not a name, line, or word, from the old play, nor 
any one incident but what must, of course, be Common to every 
translation. Sir William Blackstone, I observe, suspects ** this 
and all other plays where much rhyme is used, and especially 
long hobbling verses, to have been among Shakspcare's more 
early productions." But I much doubt whether any of these 
** long hobbling verses" have the honour of proceeding fi-om his 
pen; and, in fact, the superior elegance and harmony of his lan- 
guage is no less distinguishable in his earliest than his latest 
production. The truth is, if any inference can be drawn fi^om the 
most striking dissimilarity of style, a tissue as cUfferent as silk 
and worsted, that this comedy, though boasting the embellish- 
ments of our author's ^envws, Vw aA^\\!vowAv4 w\.%,\vrr%.» «\ieeche9, 
ajid scenes, was not or\gvr\a\\N \\\a, \^v\\.v^<ite^c^^^^«tsv vstsv^'voks* 
ferior playyvrl^ht, who was ca^aVAe o^i^a.^^ti^'^ Mcn«cWm»Hff«a.- 
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out the help of a translation, or, at least, did not make use of 
Warners. And this I take to have been the case, not only with 
the three Parts of King Henry VI, (though not, perhaps exactly 
in the way, or to the extent, mahitained by a late editor) but 
with The Thuo Gentlemen of Verona^ Lom^s Labour^ » Lott, and 
King Richard II, in all which pieces Shakspeare'snew work is as 
apparent as the brightest touches of Titian would be on the 
poorest performance of the veriest canvass-spoiler that ever han- 
dled a brush. The originals of these plays (except the second 
and third parts of King Henry VI) were never printed, and may 
be thought to have been put into his hands by the manager, for 
the purpose of alteration and improvement, which we find to 
have been an ordinary practice of the theatre in his time. We 
are therefore no longer to look upon the above "pleasant and 
fine conceited comedie," as entitled to a situation among the 
"six plays onivhich Shaispeare founded his Measure for Measure,* 
&c. of which I should hope to see a new and improved edition. 

Ritton, 
This comed^r, I believe, was written in 1593. Malo^. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Solinus, duke of Ephesus. 

-£geon, a merchant of Syracuse. 

Antipholus of Ephesus,* > t-win brother* and whs to iCgeon and 

Antipholus o/* Syracuse, 5 -^"^^^i** ^"^ unJknawn to each other. 

Dromio of Ephesus, > twin brothers^ ami attendants on the 

Dromio of Syracuse, J two Antipholus's. 

Bahhazar, a merchant, 

Angelo, a goldamith, 

A Merchant^ friend to Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Pinch, a schoolmaster and a conjurer, 

Emilia, wife to iEgeon, an abbess at Ephesus. 
Adriana^ wife to Antipholus (f Ephesus. 
Luciana,* her sister. 
Luce, her servant, 
A Courtezan, 

Gaoler, Officers, and other At tendantt, 

SCENE, Ephesus. 

• In the old copy, these brothers are occasionally styled Anti- 
pholus Erotes, or Errotis; and Antipholus Serejius; meaning, 
perhaps, — erraticus, and surreptus. One of these twins wandered 
in search of his brother, \vho had been forced from iEmilia by 
fishermen of Corinth. The following acrostick is the argument 
to the Menigchmi of Plautus — Delph. Edit. p. 654: 

" Mercator Siculus, cui erant gemini filii, 

**Ei, siirrepto altero, mors obtigit. 

** Nomen surreptitii illi indit qui domi est 

" Avus paternus, facit Menaechmum SosicleA. 

** Et is gcrmanum, postquam adolevit, quxritCt 

** Circum omnes oras. Post Epidamnum devenit': 

•* Hie fuerat auctus ille surreptitius. 

•'Menaechmum civem credunt omnes advenam: 

" Eumque appellant, meretrix, uxor, et socer. 

" li se cognoscunt fratres postremo invicem.** 
The tramlator) W. W. calls the brothers, Menacchmus Sosieles, 
and Mendschmtis the traveller. Whencesoever Shakspeare adopt- 
ed erraticus and surreptus, (which either he or his editors have 
mis-spelt) these distinctions were soon dropped, and throughout 
the rest of the entries the twins are styled of Syracuse or Ephe- 
sus. Steevens. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

A Hall in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Duke, ^geon, Gaoler, Officers, and other 

Attendants. 

Mge, Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall. 
And, by the doom of death, end woes and all. 

Duke, Merchant of Syracusa, plead no more ; 
I am not partial, to infringe our laws : 
The enmity and discord, which of late 
Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your dfike 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen^-* 
Who, wanting gilders to redeem their lives. 
Have sealed his rigorous statutes with their bloods,-«i 
Excludes all pity from our threatening looks. 
For, since the mortal and intestine jars 
'Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us> 
It hath in solemn synods been decreed, 
Both by the Syracusans and ourselves, 
To admit no traffick to our adverse towns: 
Nay, more, 

If any, bom at Ephesus, be seen 
At any Syracusan marts and fairs. 
Again, If any Syracusan bom. 
Come to the bay of Ephesus, he dies. 
His goods confiscate to the duke's dispose ; 
Unless a thousand marks be levied. 
To quit the penalty, and to ransome him. 
Thy substance, valued at the highest rate, 
Cannot amount unto a hundred marks; 
Therefore, by law thou ait condemn'd to die. 

Mge, Yet this my comfort; when Yo\3LTVJot4.'^^2c^^<5Swt> 
My woes end likewise with the evcittn^ «s3Ki* 

£ eft 
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Duke, Well, Syracusan, say, in brief, the cause 
Why thou departedst from thy native home; 
And for ^hat cause thou cam'st to Ephesus. 

JEge, A heavier task could not have been imposM^ 
Than 1 to speak my griefs unspeakable: 
Yet, that the world may witness, that my end 
Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence,^ 
I '11 utter wliat my sorrow gives me leave. 
In Syracusa was I born ; and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me. 
And by me too,* had not our hap been bad. 
With her 1 liv'd in joy ; our wealth increased, 
By prosperous voyages I often made 
To Epidamnum, till my factor's death ; 
And he (great care of goods at random left)* 
Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse : 



^ Was wrought by nature^ v.ot by vile offence,^ All his bearers under- 
stood that the punishment he was about to undergo was in con- 
sequence pl4io private crime, but of the publick enmity between 
two states, to one of which he belonged: but it was a general 
superstition amongst the ancients, that every great and sudden 
misfortune was the vengeance of heaven pursuing men for their 
secret oifences. Hence the sentiment put into the mouth of the 
speaker was proper. By my past life, (says lie) which I am go- 
ing to relate, tlie world may understand, that my present death 
is according to the ordinary coiu'se of Providence, [%\3rought by 
nautre] and not the effects of divine vengeance overtaking me for 
my crimes, [not by vile offence."] Warburton. 

The real meaning of this passage is much less abstruse than 
that whicli Warburton attributes to it. By nature is meant natU' 
ral affi'ction. iEgeon came to Ephesus in search of his son, and 
tells liis story, in order to show that his death was in consequence 
of natural ailectlon for his child, not of any criminal intention. • 

M. Mason. 

* And by me too,] Too, which is not found in the original copy, 
was added by the editor of the second folio, to complete the me- 
tre. Maiorie. 

3 And he {great care of goods at random lefty] Surely we should 
read — 

And tlie great care (^ goods at random, left 
Drew me &c. 
The te\t, as exhibited in the old copy, can scarcely be recon- 
ciled to gi-animar. Malone. 

A parentlicsis makos the present reading clear: 
j4nd he (great care of goods at randoin Uft\ 
Drew me &c. M. Ma«on. 
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From whom my absence was not six months old, 

Before herself (almost at fainting^ under 

The pleasing punisliinent that women bear,) 

Had made provision for her following me, 

And soon, and safe, arrived where I was. 

There she had not been long, but she became 

A joyful mother of two goodly sons; 

And, which was strange, the one so like the other, 

As could not be distinguished but by names. 

That very hour, and in the selfsame inn, 

A poor mean woman* was delivered 

Of such a burden, male twins, both alike: 

Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 

I bought, and brought up to attend my sons. 

My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 

Made daily motions for our home return: 

Unwilling I agreed; alas, too soon. 

^Ve came aboard: 

A hugue fioin Hpidamnum had we sail'd, 

B-ifore the ahvays-vvind-obeying deep 

Gave any.tragick instance of our harm: > 

But longer did we not retain much hope; . ,- 

For what obscured light the heavens did grant 

Did but convey unto our fearful minds 

A doubtful warrant of immediate death; 

Which, though myself would gladly have embrac> ^ 

Yet the incessant weepings of my wife, Ifaione. 

Weeping before for what she saw must come, .j^^^ y^^^ 

And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, id^ page 

That nioum'd for fasliion, ignorant what to fearl^en care 

Forc'd me to seek delays for them and me. 

And this it was, — for other means was none.— 

The sailors sought for safety by our boat, ^jj fixinr 

And left the ship, then sinking-ripe, to us: emselves at 

My wife, more careful for the latter-born, 

Had fastened him Hnto a small spare mast, oas — so his. 

Such as sea-faring men provide for storms; »d folio. 

To him one of the other twins was bound, 'J^h *' 

Whilst 1 had been like heedful of the other. . J•^^ ^^^ 

4 A poor mean ivoman — ] Poor is not in the old C(. 
inserted, for tlic sake of the metre, by the edltot o^^ ^ 
foUo. Malone. " «* 
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The children thus disposM) my wife ajid I9 
Fixing our eyes on whom our care was fix'd) 
Fasten'd ourselves at either end the mast; 
And floating straight, obedient to the stream^ 
Were carried towards Corinth, as we thought. 
At length the sun, gazing upon the earthy 
Dispersed those vapours that offended us ; 
And, by the benefit of his wisli'd light. 
The seas wax'd calm, and we discovered 
Two ships from far making amain to us, 
Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this: 
But ere they camey— (3, let me say no more! 
Gather the sequel by that went before. 

Duke. Nay, forward, old man, do not break off so; 
For we may pity, though not pardon thee. 

JEge. O, had the gods done so, I had not now 
Worthily term'd them merciless to us ! 
For, ere the ships could meet by twice five leagues, 
We were encountered by a mighty rock ; 
Which being violently borne upon,' 

8tr helpfuV«hip was splitted in the midst, 

^^^'lat, in this unjust divorce of us, 

'"Pine had left to both of us alike 

secre ^^ delight m, what to sorrow for. 

spca>art, poor soul I seeming as burdened 

ing tijesser weight, but not with lesser woe, 

IS ac<^ppjg(j ^j^jj more speed before the wind; 

mv cni^^^ sight they three were taken up 
*The rmen of Corinth, as we thought. 

that \v>!h, another ship had seiz'd on us; 

ral fl/J lowing whom it was their hap to save, 

tells Jii.ipf^j welcome* to their shipwrecked guests; 

o na u ., J Y^2iyf> reft the fishers of their prey, 
* jnci A;-eir bark been very slow of sail, 

was atldecbre homeward did they bend their course.-^* 

ire. MaLjou heard me sever'd from my bliss ; 

3 And he 
read — g upon,] The original copy reads — borne up. The 
-l^Uable was supplied by the editor of the second folick 

•11 ^^'pfii^ welcome — ] Old copy — healthful welcome. Cor- 

ciled to ^e editor of the second folio. So, in Xine Henry /F". 

A purer 6 ./ > 

■^" gave the tongue a Kel|>ful vi^cotsvt?* MaUwe. 
Dr 
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That by misfortunes was my life prolonged, 
To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 

Duke, And, for the sake of them tnou sorrowest for, 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
\V tiat hath bcfairn of them, and thee, till now.'' 

JL^e, My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care,* 
At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After iiis brother; and importun'd me, 
That his attendant, (for his case was like,* 
Reft of his brother, but retained his name,) 
Might bear him company in the quest of him: 
Whom wliilst 1 laboiu*'d of a love to see, 
I hazarded the loss of whom I lov'd. 
Five summers have I spent in furthest Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia,* 
And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus ; 
Hopeless to find, yet loth to leave unsought. 
Or that, or any place that harbours men. 
But here must end the story of my life ; 
And happy were I in my timely death, 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. 

Duke. Hapless ^Egeon, whom the fates have mark'd 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 
Now, trust me, were it not against our laws, 

■^ and thee, till naw.'\ The first copy erroneously reads-^ 

and they. The correction was made in the second folio. Jtfa/oiK. 

8 My youngest boy, and yet my eUett carey"] Shakspeare has 
here been guilty of a little forgetfulness. iEgeon had said, pagpe 
331, that ^Q youvgest ton was that which his wife had taken care 
of: 

•« My wife, more careful for the latter-bom, 
«* Had fabten'd him unto a small spare mast.** • 
He himself did the same by the other; and then each, fixing^ 
their eyes on whom their care was fixed, fastened themselves at 
either end of the mast. M. Mason. 

9 for his case was /i>te,] The original copy has-^^o his. 

The emendation was made by the editor of the second folio. 

Mdlone. 
^ Roaming clean through the bounds of Asiai] In the northern 
parts of England this word is still used mstead oi quite, fully, per- 
fectly, completely. So, in Coriolanus: 

** This is clean kam." 

Again, in Julius Ccesar.- 

" Clean from the purpose of l\ve 1\vit\^^ V^^«m"&^N^%>^ 
The reader will likewbe find it in \iv^ 77\:fcw ^^A\Ei« Suc^iCft* ^ 
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Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 
^V hich princes, would they, may not disannul, 
"My soul should sue as advocate for thee. 
But, though thou art adjudged to the death, 
And passed sentence may not be recall'd. 
But to our honour's great disparagement. 
Yet will I favour thee in what I can : 
Therefore, merchant, I '11 limit thee this day, 
To seek thy help' by beneficial help: 
Try all the friends thou hast in Ephesus ; 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum. 
And live; if not,^ then thou art doom'd to die^— 
Gaoler, take him to thy custody. 

Gaol. I will, my lord. 

^gr. Hopeless, and helpless, doth JEgeon wend,^ 
But to procrastinate his lifeless end4 [^Exctmt, 

SCENE II. 

^/lubUck Place* 

Enter Antipholus and Dromio ^Syracttte^ tmda 

Merchant. 

Mer. Therefore, give out, you are of Epidanmum, 
Lest that your goods too soon be confiscate. 
This very day, a Syracusan merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here ; 
And, not being able to buy out his life. 
According to the statute of the town, 

s — help — ] Mr. Pope and some other modem editors read 
«-To seek thy life, &c. But the jingle has much of Shakspeare's 
manner. Malone. 

To seek thy life, can hardly be the true reading, for, in ancient 
language, it signifies a base endeavour tq take life away. Thus, 
. Antonio says of Shvlock,— > 
" He seeis my life." . 
I believe, therefore, the word — help, was accidentally repeat- 
ed by the compositor, and that our author wrote, — 
To seek thy help by beneficial means. Steevens.. 

3 _- i/'not,] Old copy — no. Corrected in the second folio. 

Malone. 

4 __«_ voend,"] i. e. go. An obsolete word. So, in A Midsum- 
mer yigM^s Dream, : 

**Andback to AtbLen»aVMi!!li()afc"\jOTet%5»eTid?* Suewsk^. 

t 
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Dies ere "the weary sun set in the west.* 
There is your money that I had to keep. 

jlnt, 6'. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host, 
And stay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 
Within this hour it will be dinner-time: 
Till that, 1 '11 view the manners of the town. 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings. 
And then return, and sleep within mine inn ; 
For with long travel I am stiff and weary. 
Get thee away. 

Dro. S. Many a man would take you at your word, 
And go indeed, having so good a mean. lExit Dro. S. 

ji?2t, S, A trusty villain,^ sir; that very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Liglitens my humour with his merry jests. 
W' hat, will you walk with me about the town. 
And then go to my inn, and dine with me? 

Alf^r, I am invited, sir, to certain merchants, 
Of whom I hope to make much benefit; 
I crave your pardon. Soon, at five o'clock, 
Please you, I *11 meet with you upon the mart, 
And afterwards consort you till bed-time;^ 
My present business calls me from you now. 

j^nt. S. Farewel till then: I will go lose myself, 
And wander up and down, to view the city. 

Mer, Sir, I commend you to your own content. 

IJCxit Mer. 

jint, S, He that commends me to mine own content, 

s — ere the weary sun set tn the toest.'] So, in King yohn: 
** ' I lie feeble and doLy-^'earied sun.** 
Again, in King Richard III.' 

** The V3eary sun hath made a gulden set." Stee<oeiu. 

® A trusty villain,] i. e. servant. Douce. 

7 And afterwards consort you till bed-time s'^ We should read, I 
believe, — 

Ami afterward* consort with you till bed-time. 
So, in Romeo and yuliet: 

" Mercutio, thou consort*stv}ith Romeo.** Malone* 
There is no need of emendation. The old reading is supported 
by the following passage in Lane's Labours Lost, Act II, so. i: 

" Sweet health and fair desires consort yowr gra^?* 
Again, in Romeo an I Juliets 

" Tbou wretched boy, that didai coiuttrt U-nwXi&t^. — ^ 
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Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 
■ I to the world am like a drop of water, 
That in the ocean seeks another drop ; 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself : / 
So Ii to find a mother, and a brother. 
In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself. 

Enter Dromio qf Ephesus. 

Here comes the almanack of my true date.— 
What now? How chance, thou art rcturn'd so soon? 

Dro, K, Return'd so soon ! rather approach'd too late: 
The capon bums, the pig falls from the spit; 
The cluck hath strucken twelve upon the bell, 
My mistress made it one upon my cheek: 
She is so hot, because the meat is cold ; 
The meat is cold, because you come not home; 
You come not home, because you have no stomach; 
You have no stomach, having broke your fast ; 
But we, that know what 'tis to fast and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day. 

jint, S. Stop in your wind, sir; tell me this, I pray; 
Where have you left the money that 1 gave you? 

Dro. Ji, O, — six-pence, that I had o' Wednesday last, 
To pay the saddler for my mistress' crupper;— 
The saddler had it, sir, I kept it not. 

jint, 6\ I am not in a sportive humour now: 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 
We being strangers here, how dar'st thou trust 
So great a charge from thine own custody ? 

Dro, E. I pray you, jest, sir, as you sit at dinner: 
I from my mistress come to you in post; 
If I return, I shall be post indeed ; 
For she will score your fault upon my pate.' 

« — / shall he post inclced: 
For she to ill score your fault upon my pate.^- Perhaps, before- 
writing was a general accomplishment, a kind of rough reckon- 
ing, concerning wares issued out of a shop, was kept by clialk 
or notches on a post, till it could be entered on tlie books of a 
trader. So, in Every Man in his Humour, Kitel}', the merchant, 
makine; his jealous inquiries concerning the familiarities used to 
bis wife. Cob answers, *' — V^ \ saw axv^Vvc*^'^ \v»\i^ Vi&^'d^ vKvles* 
they would have kiss'd tiie posx vx^^ isuii^^ ^i \>eftNi%x^wiSR.^ 
^^ Steevens. 
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Methinks, your maw, like mine, should be your clock)' 
And strike you home without a messenger. 

Ant. S, Come, Dromio, come, these jests are out of 
season ; 
Reserve them till a merrier hour than this: 
Where is the gold I gave in charge to thee? 

Dro, E. To me, sir ? why, you gave no gold to me. 

Ant. S, Come on, sir knave, have done your foolish- 
ness. 
And tell me, how thou hast dispos'd thy charge. 

Dro, E, My charge was but to fetch you from the 
mart 
Home to your house, the Phoenix, sir, to dinner; 
My mistress, and her sister, stay for you. 

Ant, S, Now, as I am a christian, answer me, 
In what safe place you have bestow'd my money ; 
Or I shall break that merry sconce of yours,* 
That stands on tricks when I am undisposed: 
Where is the thousand marks thou hadst of me? 

Dro, E., I have some marks of yours upon my pate, 
Some of my mistress' marks upon my shoulders, 
But not a thousand marks between you both.— - 
If I should pay your worship those again. 
Perchance, you will not bear them patiently. 

Ant, S, Thy mistress' marks! what mistress, slave, 
has^ thou ? 

Dro, E. Your worship's wife, my mistress at the Phoe- 
nix; 
She that doth fast, till you come home to dinner, 

So, in Every Woman in her Humoury 1609: 

** Host. Out of my doors, knave, thou enterest not my doors; 
I have no chalk in my house ; my posts shall not be guarded wiUi 
a little sing'-song." Malone. 

9 Methinks, your maw, like m^ine, should be your clock,] The 
old copy reads — ^your cook. Mr. Pope made the change. Malone, 
So, Plautus: 

" me puero uterus erat solarium,.** 

See Aul. Gell. L. Ill, ch. iii. Steevens. 

^ that merry sconce of yours,'] Sconce is head. So, in ffan^ 

let, Ac< V : " ,— why does he sufter this rude knave now to kxiook. 
him about the sconce?*' 

Again, in Earn Alley, or Merry Trie**, ie>VV\ 

" I say no more, 

'' But 'tis wiiLm this sconce to co bevond V>afcx^?^ Stee«w^' 
yoj.. VI, Y i 
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And prays, that you will hie you home to dinner. 

Ant. S. What, wilt thou flout me thus unto my fetccj 
Being forbid ? There, take you that, sir knaye. 

Dro, E. What mean you, sir? for God's sake^ hold 
your hands; 
I^ay, an you will not, sir, I '11 take my heels. 

lExit Dro. E. 

jint, S, Upon my life, by some device or other, 
The villain is o'er-raught^ of all my money. 
They say, this town is full of cozenage;* 
As, nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 
Dark -working sorcerers, that change the nnnd. 
Soul-killing witches, that deform the body ;* 

* — o*er-r aught — ] That is, over -reached, yohfuon. 
So, in Hafniet: 

•' certain players 

" We d'er-raught on the way." 
Again, in Spcn8er*8 I^'airy ^ueen, B. VI, c. iii: 

«* Having; by chance a close advantage vicw'd, 
" He oncr-r aught him," &c. Steevent. 

^ They tay, this tovon is full of cozenage /] This ^as the charac- 
ter the ancients give of it. Hence *Ept(rM kXfl^t^st^ftax* was 
proverbial amongst them. Thus Menander uses it, and 'E^mi 
y^etfifioc\«c^ in the same sense. Warburton. 

^ As nimble jugglers^ that deceive the eye. 
Dark. working sorcerers, that change the fnirtd. 
Soul -killing vjitches, that deform the body A Those, who at- 
tentively consider these three lines, must confess, that the poet 
intended the epithet given to each of these miscreants^ should 
declare the power by which they perform their feats, and which 
would therefore be a just characteristickof each of them. . Thus, 
by ni|nA/e jugglers, we are taught, that they perform their tricks 
by slight (f hand.' and by soul-killing witches, we are inibrroed^ 
the mischief they do is by the assistance of the devil, to' whom 
they liave given their souls : but then, by dark-viorkin^ sorcerers, 
we are not instructed in the means by which they perform their 
ends. Besides, this epithet agrees as well to witches as to them ; 
and therefore certainly our author could not design this in their 
oharacteristick. We should read : 

Druff-working sorcerers, that change the inind^ 
and we know, by the history of ancient and modem superstition, 
tliat these kind of jugglers always pretended to work changes of 
the mind by these app\\ca.\\owa. Woxhwrton. 
The leanied^iommewUtot \v«ls e\vdLtwo\M«A.Nj\V}s!LTww3svife«pe«At. 
ness to recommend his ai\teT8iWou\ ^iwX. >^ \^'a?S "^'^^,? "^^""^ 
•pprdiension. by my o^ii» m\Xvo>vX ^^i»i %>m.^^^^, -tW x^n-^x- 
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Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many such like liberties of sin:* 

If it prove so, 1 will be gone the sooner. 

I '11 to the Centaur, to go seek this slave ; 

I greatly fear, my money is not safe. lExU. 

pretation of soui-iilling is forced and harsh. Sir T. Hanmer reads 
toul'selling, agreeable enough to the common opinion, bat with- 
out such improvement as may justify the change. Perhaps the 
epithets have only been misplaced, and the lines should be read 
thus : 

Soul-killing sorcerers, that change the tninctf 

Dark-working fo//cAej, that deform the body / 
This change seems to remove all difficulties. 

By sovi-killing I understand destroying the rational faculties by 
such means as make men fancy themselves beasts. Johnson. 

Dari-noriing wrcerert, may only mean sorcerers who carry on 
thtir operations in the dari. Thus, says Bolingbroke, in The Se- 
condPart tf King Henry VI: 

** ' wizards know their times r 

" Deep night, darJk nighty the silent of the night,'* &c. 
Witches Uiemselves, as well as those who employed them, 
were supposed to forfeit their souls by making use of a forbid- 
den agency. In that sense they may be said to destroy the souls 
of others as well as their own. Hence, Sidney, in his Astrophel 
and Stella : 

*• No witchcraft is so evill, as which inan*s minde destroyeth.^* 
The same compound epithet occurs in Christopher Middleton's 
Legend of Humphrey Duke of Gloeester^ 1600 : 

" They charge her, that she did maintaine and feede 

" Soul-killing witches, and convers*d with devils." 
The hint for this enumeration of cheats, &c. Shakspeare might 
have received from the old translation of the Menxchmi, 1595: 
•* For this assure yourselfe, this towne Epidamman is a place of 
outrageous expences, exceeding in all ryot and lasciviousnesse ; 
and (I heare) as full of ribaulds, parasites, drunkards, catch* 
poles, cony-catchers, and sycophants, as it can hold: ihen for 
curtizans," &c. Steevens. 

* liberties ofsin.-"] Sir T. Hanmer reads — libertines^ which, 

as the author has been enumerating not acts but persons, seems 
right, yohnscn. 

By liberties of sin, I believe, Shakspeare means licensed offen- 
ders, such as mountebanks, fortune-tellers, &c. who cheat witli 
impunity. 

Thus, says Ascham, " I was once in Italie myself; but I thank 
God my abode there was but nine daies ; and yet I sawe in that 
little tyme in one citie (Venice) more lihcrxxt to sinue^^'a^.^x^'^'V 
yet heard tell of in London in nine \eare?* Steesjcns. 
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ACT II SCENE I. 

A fiubHek Place. 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr, Neither my husband, nor the slave retum'dy 
That m such haste I sent to seek his master! 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o'clock. 

Luc, Perhaps, some merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he 's somewhere gone to dimier. 
Good sister, let us dine, and never fret: 
A man is master of his liberty : * 
Time is their master; and, Avhen they see time^ 
They '11 go, or come : If so, be patient, sister. 

Mr. Why should their liberty than ours be more? 

Luc. Because their business still lies out o' door. 

jidr. Look, when I serve him so, he takes it ill.* 

Lnc. O, know, he is the bridle of your will. 

Jidr. There 's none, but asses, will be bridled so. 

Luc. Why, headstrong liberty is lash'd with woe.^ 

* — ill.'] This word, which the rhyme seems to countenance* 
was furnished by the editor of the second folio. The first has— 

thu9. Maloiie. 

7 Adr. There *s none, but asset f nxill be bridled to. 
Luc. Why, headstrong liberty is lasli*d vjith v>oe.] Should it not 
rather be leashed, i. e. coupled like a headstrong hound? 

The higl) opinion I must necessarily entertain of the learned 
lady's judgment, who furnished this observation, has taught me 
to be diffident of my own, which I am now to offer. - 

The meaning of this passage may be, that those who refuse 
the bridle must bear the lash, and that woe is the punishment of 
headstrong liberty. It may be observed, however, that the sea- 
men still use lash in the same sense as leash i as does Greene, in 
his Matnillia, 1593: " Thou didst counsel me to beware of love, 
and I was before in the lash." Again, in George Whetstone's 
Castle of Delight, 1576 : " Yet both in lashe at length this Cressid 
leaves." Lace was the old English word for a cord, from which 
verbs have been derived very differently modelled by the chances 
of pronunciation. So, \i\ Promos and Cassandra, 1578: 

" To thee Cassandra which dost hold my freedom in a lace.** 

When the mariner, however, lashes his guns, the sportsman 

' ieashes his dogs, the female laces her clothes, they all perform 

one Rct of fastening with a lace ot cord. O^ \V^ ^■wdrr. fst\^uial is 

the word nvindlassf or more proi^erVj n»lndla«> -wci ^ti<^^^ V| 

^Aiqfa a /ace or cord is wound upow a \>wct«V. 
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There 's nothing, situate under heaven's eye. 
But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, in sky : 
The beasts, the fishes^ and the winged fowls. 
Are their males' subject, and at their controls: 
Men, more divine, the masters of all these, ^ 
Lords of the wide world, and wild watry seas, 
Indued with intellectual sense and souls. 
Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls, 
Are masters to their females, and their lords : 
Then let your will attend on their accords. 

Adr, This servitude makes you to keep unwed. 

Luc, Not this, but troubles of the marriage bed. 

Mr. But, were you wedded^ you would bear some 
sway. 

Luc. Ere I learn love, I '11 practise to obey. 

Mr, How if your husband start some other where?* 

LtLC, Till he come home again, I would forbear. 

To lace likewise signified to bestow correction with a cord, or 
rope's end. So» in thq Second Part of Decker's Hontst WhorCf 
1630 : 

" ' ■ the lazy lowne 

" Gets here hard hands, or lac'd correction." 
Again, in The Two Angry Women of Abingdon, 1599 : 

*^ So, now my back has room to reach ; I do not love to be lactd 
in, when I go to lace a rascal.*' Steeven*. 

I agree with the learned Lady who read — leaah*d witli woe. 

M. Mason. 
• Men, — the masters t^c J The old copy has Man, — ^the matter 
&c. and in the next line — Lord. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer. 

Malone. 
V — start 9ome other where ?] I cannot but think, that our 
author wrote: 

— — ttart tome either hax« ? 
So, in Much Ado about Nothing, Cupid it said to be a good harc' 
finder, yohnean. 

I suspect that ^here has here the power of a noun. So, in King 
Lear: 

" Thou k>sest here, a better xohere to find." 
AgatR, in Tha Drant's translation of Horace's Satiree, 156/^ 
** — — they ranged in eatche wiere, 
" No spousaiks knowne." &c. 
The sense is, Mov>, jfyour huebandfiy iff in pureuii ffeovnfi &thcr 
vfotnan ? The expression is used again, scene iii : 

•* -*— his eye doth homage athen»kett!* 
4ir^^ '^ J^meo and ytfUeti Actl-. 
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Jdr. Patience, unmov'd,no marvel though she pause; * 
They can l>e meek, that have no other cause.* 
A wretched soul, bruis'd with adversity. 
We bid be quiet,^ when we hear it cry ; 
But were we burden'd with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we should ourselves complain : 
So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve thee, ^ 
With urging helpless patience** would'st relieve me: 
But, if thou live to sec like right bereft, 
This fool-begg*d patience in thee will be left.' 

Luc. Well, I will marry one day, but to try;— 
Here comes your man, now is your husband nigh. 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 

Mr. Say, is your tardy master now at hand? 
Dro. E. Nay, he is at two hands with me, and that 
my two ears can witness. 

jidr. Say, didst thou speak with him? know^st thou 
his mind I 

Othenuhere signifies— tn other places. So, in King Henry VIII^ 
Act II, sc. ii: 

" The king hath sent me othervohere.*' 
Again, in Chapman's version of the second Book of Homer's 
Odyuey : 

•' For we will never go, where Ues our good, 
** Nor any other nshere; till" &c. Steevent. 

* though she pause;"] To pause is to rest, to be in quiet 

yohnton. 
> They can be meek, that have no other cause.] That is, who 
have no cause to be otherviise. M. Mason. 

^ A Huretched soul, bruised 'with adversity , 
We bid be quiet, &c.] Shakspeare has the same sentiment in 
Much Ado aiaut Nothing, where Leonato says— 

«< 1_ men 

** Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 
" Which they themselves not feel." 
And again : 

" 'tis all men's office to speak patience 

** To those that wring under the load of sorrow.*' i^oucr. 

^ With urging helpless patience — ] By exhorting me to pa- 
tience, \\ hich affords no help. So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
" As those poor birds that helpless berries saw." Malone. 

s fool-begg'd -^1 She seems to mean, hy fool-be^ d pa- 
tience, thai patience which is so new \.o idiotical •iw^Ucitj, that 
9ur next relation would take adva.n\.aL^e^Tom\\.\OTC^Te%^T.\.^^«a. 
A./W, and l^g the guarduna^ui? oi :j<i>a iwx>a»fc. >\vw«n. 
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D^, E, Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mine ear: 
Beshrew his hand, I scarce could understand it, 

Luc. Spake he so doubtfully, thou couldst not feel his 
meaning ? 

Dro. E. Nay, he struck so plainly, I could too well 
feel his blows; and withal so doubtfully, that I could 
scarce understand them.* 

jidr. But say, I pr'ythee, is he coming home? 
It seems, he hath great care to please his wife. 

Dro, E. Why, mistress, sure my master is horn-mad. 

Adr, Horn-mad, thou villain? 

Dro, E, I mean not cuckold-mad; but, sure, he 's 
stark mad: 
When I desir'd him to come home to dintier^ 
He ask'd me for a thousand marks in gold:^ ' 
*2\a dinner 'dmc^ quoth I; My gold^ quoth he: 
Your meat doth burn^ quoth I ; My gold^ quoth he : 
Will you come home? quoth I;' My goldy quoth he: 
Where is the thousand marks I gave thee^ villain? 
The pig y quoth I, is burrCd; My gold^ quoth he: 
My mistress^ ttr^ quoth I ; Hang up, thy mistreBS; 
I know not thy mistress; out on thy mistress!^ 

Luc, Quoth who? 

Dro, E, Quoth my master: 
/ know, quoth he, no horiscy no wife, no mistress;'-^ 
So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 
I thank him, I bare home upon my shoulders; 
For, in conclusion, he did beat me there. 

Mr, Go back again, thou slave, and fetch him home. 



fi that I could scarce understand them,"] i. e. that I could 

scarce stand umiier .them. This quibble, poor as it is, seems to 
have been a favourite with Shakspeare. It has been already in- 
troduced in The Tnao Gentleman o^ Verona: 

" •^—^ my ststff understands me.** Steevens. 

f a thousand marks in goldc"] The old copy reads — a hun- 
dred marks. The correction was made in the second folio. 

Malone, 

8 Will you come home ? qttoth /,•] The word home^ which the 
metre requires, but is not in the authentick copy of tliis play, 
was suggested by Mr. Capell. Malone. ^ 

I knovi not thy mistress ; out an thy mistreM !'\ \ «vs^^"«^ "^^ssa 
Jissoiia/it iine orig-inally stood thus: 

linovi no miatreu$ out vp6n tKy tnutrCM) S.^««^«»»- 
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Dro. E. Go back again, and be new beaten home! 
For God's sake, send some other messenger. 

Mr, Back, slave, or 1 will break thy pate across. 

Dro. E, And he will bless that cross with other beat? 
ing: 
Between you I shall have a holy head. 

Mr. Hence, prating peasant ; fetch thy master home. 

Dro, E, Am I so round with you, as you with me,'- 
That like a football you do spurn me thus \ 
You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither: 
If I last in this service, you must case me in leather.* 

[iEarif. 

Luc, Fy, how impatience lowreth in your face I 

jidr. His company must do his minions grace^ 
Whilst I at home starve for a merry look.^ 
Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 
From my poor cheek I then he hath wasted it : 
Are my discourses dull ? barren my wit ? 
If voluble and sharp discourse be marr'd, 
Unkindness blunts it, more than marble hard. 
Do their gay vestments his affections bait? 
That 's not my fault, he 's master of my state : 
What ruins are in me, that can be found 
By him not ruin'd? then is he the ground 
Of my defeatures:* My decayed fair* 
A sunny look of his would soon repair: 

^ Am I so round xuith you, as you with ftie^'] He playi upon lh4 
word round, which signified sfthericai^ applied to himself, and tm- 
rettrained, or free in speech or action, spoken of his mistress. Sa 
the King, in Hamlety bids the Queen be round with her son. 

yohruon, 

' — — case me in leather,"] Still alluding to a football, the blad- 
der of which is always covered with leather. Steevens. 

3 Whilst I at home starve ibr a nuny look.] So, in our poet's 
47th Sonnet: 

*« When that mine eye is fami*h*dfor a look,** Malone, 

^Ofm,y defeatures :] By d^eaturfs is here meant aUeration ^ 
f^atstres. At the end of this play the same word is used with a 
somewhat difTerent signification. Stecvens. 

« -^— My decayed fair — ] Shakspeare Hses the adjective gik^ 

AS a, substantive, for what is gilt, and in this mstance fair to 

Jkirmets, T« f»» icaXo^ is a simAas «iE:^«BiaR. In A Midntm* 

Ifight^s Dream, the old quaiV»a mii* 
" — - - - >>» 
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But, too unruly deer,^ he breaks the pale, 
And feeds from home; poor I am but his stale.^ 



» 



Again, in Shakspeare^s 68th Sonnet : 

** Before these bastard signs o^ fair were bom. 
Again, in his 83d Sonnet: 

** And therefore to your fair no painting set." 
Pitre is likewise used as a substantive in The Sliephtrd to th^ 
Flowers, a song in EnglanWa Helicon^ 1614. 

" Do pluck your pure, ere Phoebus view the land.*' 

Steevent. 
Fair is frequently used substantively by the writers of Shak- 
speare's time. So, Marston, in one of his Satires; 

** As the greene meads, whose native outward faire 
'• Breathes sweet perfumes into the neighbour air." 

Farmer, 
® — too unruly deer,] The ambiguity of deer and dear is bor- 
rowed, poor as it is, by Waller, in his Poem on The Ladies Cir- 
die.' 

" This was my heaven's extremest sphere, 
" The pale that held my lovely deer.** yohnson, 
Shakspeare has played upon this word in the same mamier in 
his Venus and Adonis .• 

** Fondling, saith she, since I have hemm'd thee here, 

" Within the circuit of this ivor> pr.le, 
" I '11 be thy park, and thou shalt be my deer 
" Feed where tlum wilt on mountain or on dale." 
The lines of Waller Aeem to have been immediately copied 
from these. Malone. 

7 'poor I ant but his stale.'] The word stale, in our author, 

used as a substantive, means not something offered to allure or 
attract, but something" vitiated with use, something of which the 
best part has been enjoyed and consumed, yohnson. 

I believe my learned coadjutor mistakes the use of the word 
stale on tliis occasion. " Stale to catch these thieves," in The 
Tempest, undoubtedly means sl fraudulent bait. Here it seems to 
imply the same as stalking-horse, pretence. I am, says Adriana, 
but his pretended wife, the mask under which he covers his amours. 
So, in King yohn and Matilda, by Robert Davenport, 1655, the 
Queen says to Matilda: 

** — I am made your stale, 

" The king, the king your strumpet," &c. 
Again : 

" — — I knew I was made 
" A stale for her obtaining." 
Again, in the old translation of the Menachmiof Plautus, 1595, 
from whence, perhaps, Shakspeare borrowed the expression : 
" He makes me a stale and a laughing-stock." Steevens. 
In Greene's Art of Coney-catching, 159^, ?i rtale v*^^ ^w^^^^- 
rateofathief; ** he that face\hlV\e TO'Ji^,'' otV^M^XvvwvSsv ^%- 
course. A^n, in another place, •* w\s\iffv\s ^» ^^ ^"^^ ^^"^^"^ 
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Luc, Self-harming jealousy I — fy, beat it hence. 

jidr. Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs dispense. 
I know his eye doth homage otherwhere ; 
Or else, what lets it but he would be here ? 
Sister, you know, he promised me a chain ;— 
Would that alone alone he would detain,' 
So he would keep fair quarter with his bed 1 
I see, .^the jewels best enamelled, 
Will lose his beauty; and though gold 'bides stilly 
That others touch, yet often touchmg will 
Wear gold: and so no man, that hath a name. 
But falshood and corruption doth it shame.* ^ 
Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, -v 

I '11 weep what 's left away, and weeping die. \ 

Luc. How many fond fools serve mad jealousy ! * 

8oe* er, to beware of filthy lust, and such damnable Mtale*,** &c. 
A ttaltt in this last instance, means the pretended wife of a crott- 
biter. 

Perhaps, however, ttale may here have the same meaning as 
the Frenc!' word chaperon. Poor I am but the cover for hie infide- 
lity. Colline. 

* Wwld that mUme alone he vaould dirtoMi,] The first copy reads— 

Would that alone a love life. 
The correction was made in the second folio. Malone. 

^ 1 tee, theiexoel, best enavielleil, 
Will lose hit beauty; and though gold *bidee still. 
That other* touch, yet often touching vsill 
Wear gold: and so no man, that hath a name. 
But faUhood and corruption doth it shame."] The sense is this : 
♦•Gold, indeed, will long bear the handling; however, often 
touching will wear even gold; just so the greatest character 
though as pure as gold itself, may, in time, be injured, by the 
repeated attacks of falshood and corruption." Warburton. 
Mr. Heath reads thus : 

yet the gold 'bides still, 

That others touch, though often touching wll 
Wear gold.* and so a m,an that hath a name, 
"By falshood and corruption doth it shame. Steenene. 
The observation concerning gold is found in one of the early 
dramatick pieces, Damon and Pithias, 1582: 
** — ^— gold in time does vjear away, 
"And other precious things do fade: friendriiip does 
ne'er decay.*' Af alone. 
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SCENE II. 

7%e same. ' 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

^t. S. The gold, I gave to Dromio, is laid up 
Safe at the Centaur; and the heedful slave 
Is wander'd forth, in care to seek pie out. 
By computation, and mine host's report, 
I could not speak with Dromio, since at first 
I sent him from the mart : See, here he comes. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

How now, sir? is your merry humour alter'd? 
As you love strokes, so jest with me again. 
You know no Centaur? you received no gold? 
Your mistress sent to have me home to dinner? 
My house was at the Phcenix? Wast thou mad, 
That thus so madly thgu didst answer me ? 

Dro, S, What answer, sir? when spake I such a word? 

^nt. S, Even now, even here, not half an hour since. 

Dro, S, I did not see you since you sent me hence^ 
Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 

jint. S, Villain, thou didst deny the gold's receipt; 
And told'st me of a mistress, and a dinner; 
For which, I hope, thou felt'st I was displeas'd. 

Dro. S, I am glad to see you in this merry vein: 
What meacs this jest? 1 pray you, master, tell rac. 

j^nt. S. Yea, dost thou jeer, and flout me in the teejh? 
Think'st thou, I jest? Hold, take thou that, and that. 

IBeating Mm, 

Dro, S, Hol(f, sir, for God's sake : now your jest is 
earnest: 
Upon what bargain do you give it me? 

j^nt. S. Because that I familiarly sometimes 
Do use you for my fool, and chat with youj 
Your sauciness will jest upon my love. 
And. make a common of my serious hours.* 
When the sun shines, let foolish gnats make sport, 

I And nuUe a common of my serious hours.l i. e. intnide <3kn. ^«». , 
when you please. The aliuskm i» to l&MCi \x%3cXa ^*l ^ejwscsss^ 
deatined t4^ common use, whicU are tbeuc^ ciS^<^ oawniinflAM. 
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But creep in crannies, when he hides his beams. 
If you will jest with me, know my aspect,* 
And fashion your demeanour to my looks, 
Or I will beat this method in your sconce. 

Dro, S, Sconce, call you it? so you M'ould leave bat- 
tering, I had rather have it a head : an you use these 
blows long, I must get a sconce for my head, and in- 
sconce it too;^ or else 1 shall seek my wit in my shoul- 
ders. But, 1 pray, sir, why am I beaten? 

jlnt, S, Dost thou not know? 

Dro, S, Nothing, sir ; but that I am beaten. 

jfnt, S. Shall 1 tell you why ? 

Dro. S. Ay, sir, and wherefore ; for, they say, every 
why hath a wherefore. 

jint. S. Why, first, — for flouting me ; and then, where- 
fore,— 
For urging it- the second time to me. 

Dro, S, Was there ever any man thus beaten out of 
season ? 
When, in the why, and the wherefore, is neither rhyme 

nor reason?— 
Well, sir, I thank you. 

,/lnt, S. Thank me, sir? for what? 

Dro, S, Marry, sir, for this something that you gave 
me for nothing. 

Ant, S, I '11 make you amends next,* to give you no- 
thing for something. But say, sir, is it dinner-time ? 

Dro, S, No, sir ; I think, the meat wants that I have. 

,^nt. S, In good time, sir, what 's that ? 

Dro. S, Basting. 

j^nt. S, Well, sir, then 'twill be dry. * 

Dro, S. If it be, sir, 1 pray you eat none of it. 

jdnt. S. Your reason ? 

Dro. S. Lest it make you cholerick,' and purchase 
me another dry basting. 

* — knov) Tny atpSctf"] i. e. study my countenance. Steevetu, 

3 — and insconce it too;"] A sconce was a petty fortificatiaii. 
So, in Orlando Furioso, 1599: 

** Let us to our sconce, and you my lord of Mexico." J^tee^oeiu. 

^ — next,"] Our autY\or pt6b«L\iVj ^TO\fc — w^-xX tvnve. Maitme. 

' Lest it make y<m cfcoierick, ^-A ^o, Viv TKe TomOa^ < tV* 
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^7it. S. Well, sir, learn to jest in good time ; 
There 's a time for all things. 

Dro, S, I durst have denied that, before you were so 
cholerick. 

j^nt, S. By what rule, sir? 

Dro, S, Marry, sir, by a rule as plain as the plain 
bald pate of father Time himself. 

jfnt. S. Let 's hear it. 

Dro, S, There 's no time for a man to recover his 
hair, that grows bald by nature. 

wfnr. 5. May he not do it by fine and recovery?* 

Dro. S. Yes, to pay a fine for a peruke, and recover 
the lost hair of another man. 

^nt. S. Why is Time such a niggard of hair, being, 
AS it is, so plentiful an excrement?^ 

Dro, S. 'Because it is a blessing that he bestows on 
beasts : and what he hath scanted men in hair, he hath 
given them in wit. ' 

jint. S, Why9 but there's many a man hath more hair 
than wit.' 

Dro, S. Not a man of those, but he bath the wit to 
lose his hair.* * 



** I tell thee Kate, *twas biimt and dried away, 

** And I expressly am forbid to touch it, 

" For it engenders choler, planteth anger," &c. Stenem. 

• — ^ ^ Jine and recovery?"] This attempt at pleasantry must 
liave originated from our author's clerkship to an attorney. He 
has other jokes of the same school. Steevem. 

7 Ant. S. Why U Time ^c] In former editions : 

Ant. S. Why u TiTne such a niggard of hair, being, at it ta, S9 
plentiful an excrement? 

Dro. S. Because it it a blessing that he bestows on beasts, and 
ivhat he hath scanted them in hair, be hath given them in vjit. 

Surely, this is mock-reasoning, and a contradiction in sense. ' 
Can hair be supposed a blessing, which Time bestows on beasts 
peculiarly ; and yet that he hath scanted them of it too ? Men and 
Them, I observe, are very fi*equently mistaken, vice versa, for 
each other, in the old impressions of our author. Theobald. 

The same error is found in the Induction to Xing Henry IV, P. 
II, edit. 1623: 

*' Stuffing the cars of thein with false reports." Malone. 

* Kot a man of those, but he hath the wit to lose his hair.! That it. 
Those v)ho have mtre hair than vtit, are easily ei);\xv^\^QL\s^\:)«wt. 
women, and su£kr the consequeivces oi \e«^<&<«A> ^sd.^^'I ^sS^a^v^ 

VOL. VI. O g 
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^nt. S, Why, thou didst conclude hairy men plain 
dealers without wit. 

Uro, S, The plainer dealer, the sooner lost: Yet he 
loseth it in a kind of jollity. 

jfnt. S, For what reason ? 

Dro. S, For two ; and sound ones too. 

jint, S, Nay, not sound, I pray you. 

Dro, S. Sure ones then. 

jint. S. Nay, not sure, in a thing falsing.^ 

Dro. S. Certain ones then. 

jint. S. Name them. 

Dro, S, The one, to save the money that he spends 
in tiring ; ^ the other, that at dinner they should not drop 
in his porndge. 

^nt. S. You would all this time have proyed, there is 
DO time' for all things. 

Dro, S. Marry, and did, sir; namely, no time* tore- 
cover hair lost by nature. 

jint, S. But your.reason was not substantial, why there 
is no time to recover. 

Dro, S, Thus I mend it: Time himself is bald, and 
therefore, to the world's end, will have bald followers. ) 

,4nt, S. I knew, 'twould be a bald conclusion: 
But soft! who wafts us* yonder? 

in the first appearance of the disease in Europe, was the loss of 
hair. Johnson. 

So, in The Soaring Girl, 1611 : . 

" — Your women are so hot, I must lose my hair in their 
company, I see." 

*< His hair sheds off, and yet he speaks not so much in the nose 
as he did before." Steevens. 

9 falsing.'] This word is now obsolete. Spenser and Chau- 
cer often use tbe verb to false. Mr. Heath woidd read falling. 

StecocnM, 

1 — ^ that he spends in tiring ;] The old copy reads — in trying. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

2 . there is no time — ] The old copy reads — here, &c. The 

editor of the second folio made the correction. Malone. 

3 — .— . no time &c.] The tirst folio has — in no time &,c. In was 
rejected by the editor of the second folio. Perhaps the word 
should rather have been corrected. The author might have writ- 
ten — e^en no time, &c. See many instances of this corruption 

ftn a note on All '* Well that Ends Well, KoW, %c. I. Malone. 
4 .1 wafts us — 1 i.e. beckoiva Ma. ^Q, \tv Ha-nxlei : 

It '' wafts me sfiU -.—go otv, \'\\ fc^!^^^ ^^^^?* S%«w»«*. 
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Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Mr. Ay, ay, Antipholus, look strange, and frown ; 
Some other mistress hath thy sweet aspects, 
I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 
The time was once, when thou unurg'd would'st vow 
That never words were musick to thine ear,* 
That never object pleasing in thine eye* 
That never touch well-welcome to thy hand, 
That never meat sweet-savour'd in thy taste. 
Unless I spake, look'd, touch'd,* or carv'd to thee. 
How comes it now, my husband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art then estranged from thyself? 
Thyself I call it, being strange to me, 
That, undividable, incorporate. 
Am better than thy dear self's better part. 
Ah, do not tear away thyself from me ; 
For know, my love, as easy may'st thou fall' 
A drop of water in the breakmg gulf, 
And take unmingled thence that drop again, 
"Without addition, or diminishing. 
As take from me thyself, and not me too. 
How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Should'st thou but hear I were licentious ? 
And that this body, consecrate to thee, 
By ruffian lust should be contaminate? 
Would'st thou not spit at me^ and spurn at mc, 
And hurl the name of husband in my foce, 
And tear the stain'd skin off ipy harlot brow, 
And from my false hand cut the wedding ring, 
And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 
I know thou canst ; and therefore, see, thou do it. 
I am possess'd with an adulterate blot; 
My blood is mingled with the crime of lust:* 

' That never vjordg viere musick to thine eary"] Imitated by Pop«, 
in his Epistle from Sappho to Phaon: 

" My musick then you could for ever hear, 

*• And all m.y v)orda voere m,usick to your ear** Hf alone. 

• — ^ looi^di touch*d,'\ The old copy redundantly reads — or 
look'd, or touch'd. Steevens. 

7 " may'st thou fall—] To fall is here «iN^\\i ^j^\2«^. '^"^^ 

in Othello,' 

"Each drop she falls woYdd pto^e «i ctoc^^^*'* ^^**3 
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For, if we two be one, and thou play Edaey 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh, 

Being strumpeted' by thy contagion. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed; 

I live dis-stain'd, thou undishonoured.^ 

jint. S, Plead you to me, fair dame ? I know you not: 
In Ephesus I am but two hours old. 
As strange unto your town, as to your talk ; 
Who, every word by all my wit being scann'd, 
Want wit in all one word to understand. 

Luc. Fy, brother 1 how the world is chang'd with youi 
When were you wont to use my sister thus? 
She sent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 

Ant, S, By Dromio? 

Dro. S, By me? 

Mr, By thee ; and this thou didst return from himf^ 
That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows 
Denied my house for his, me for his wife. 

jint, S. Did you converse, sir, with this gentlewoman? 
What is the course and drift of your compact? 

Dro. S, I, sir? I never saw her till this time. 

jint, S, Villain, thou liest; for even her very wordt 
Didst thou deliver to me on the mart. 

* Jam po»»ess*d v>ith an adulterate blot ; 
J^ blood is tntjtgled with the crime oflu9t:'\ Both the integrity 
of the metaphor, and the word bloty in the preceding line, uiov 
that we should read .- 

— vjitk the grime of lutt .• 
i. e. the stain, smut. So, again, in this play,— -J man majf go 
over shoes in the grime of it. Warimrton. 

^ Being strumpeted — ] Shakspeare is not singular in his use 
of this verb. So, in Hey wood's Iron Age, 1632 : 

" By this adultress basely strumpeted.'* 
Again : 

" I have strumpeted no Agamemnon's queen." Steevens. 

1 / live dis-stain'd, thou undishonoured.] To distain (from the 
French word, distaindre) signifies, to stain^ defile, pcMute. But 
the context requires a sense quite opposite. We must either 
read, unstained; or, by adding an hjphen, and giving the prepo- 
sition a privative force, read dis-stain'd f and then it will mean, 
unstained, undefiled. Theobald. 
J would read : 

I /ive distainedi tV\o\i ^\%\vowsv»t^. 
That 18, As long as t\iOU can\ixv\xfc%.\.\.o ^^awsva^lvSiSU'Vifia^ 
|If^ distained. Meatk. , 
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Dro, S, I never spake with her in all my life. 

jlnt, S. How can she thus then call us by our nameS) 
Unless it be by inspiration ? 

jidr. How ill agrees it with your gravity, 
To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave, 
Abetting him to thwart me in my mood? 
Be it my wrong, you are from me exempt,* 
But wrong not that wrong with a more contempt. 
Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine: 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine;^ 
Whose Weakness, married to thy stronger state,* 
Makes me with thy strength to communicate: 
If aught possess thee from me, it is dross, 
Usurping ivy, briar, or idle moss;* 

* — ^'OM are from me exempt,] Exemp^^ separated, parted. 
The sense is. If I am> doomed to suffer the 'wrong of separation, yet 
injure not viith contempt wie vsho am, already injured Johnson. 

Johnson says that exem.pi means separated, parted; and the use 
of the word in that sense may be supported by a passage in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Trium.ph of honour, where Valerius, in the 
character of Mercury, says— 

" To she\ir rash vows cannot bind destiny, 
«* Lady, behold the rocks transported be. 
*' Hard-hearted Dorigen ! yield, lest for contempt 
" They fix you there a rock, whence they *re exempt.** 
Yet I think that Adriana does not use the word exem,pt in that 
sense, but means to say, that as he was her husband she had no 
power over him, and that he was privileged to do her wrong. 

M Maaan* 
3 Thau art an elm,, m,y husband, la vine; &c.] Thus, in Ovid's 
tale ofFertum.nus and Pom,ona: 

" Ulmus erat contra, spatiosa tumentibus uvis : 
•• Quara socia postquam pariter cum vite probavit ; 
*' At si staret, ait, coelebs, sine palmite truncus, 
" Nil praeter frondes, quare peteretur, baberet. 
Hacc quoque, quae juncta vitis requiescit in ulmo. 
Si non nupta foret, terrx acclinata jaceret** Steeven* 

** Lenta, qui, velut assitas 
"Vitis implicat arbores, 
** Implicabitur in tuum 
" Complexum." Catull. S7'. 
So, Milton, Paradise Lost, B. V: 

" They led the vine 

" To wed her elm. She spous'd, about bim twines 
" Her marriageable arms." iJfaione. 

* strmger state,"] The oVdcotyvY^aa— «tronRCT. Csstiw^M*^ 

ijy Air. Pope. MaUme. 
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Who, all for want of pruning, with intmaioA 

Infect thy sap, and live on thy confusion. 

jint, S, To me she speaks; she moves me for her 
theme : 

What, was I married to her in my dream? 

Or sleep I now, and think I hear alt this? 

What error drives our eyes and ears amiss? 

Until I know this sure uncertainty, 

I '11 entertain the offer'd fallacy.* 

Luc, Dromio, go bid the servants spread for dinner. 4 
Dro, S, O, for my beads 1 I cross me lor a siniier. 

This is the fairy land;-— >0, spite of spites!—- 

We talk with goblins, owls, and elvish sprites;^ 

'— idle fno*s:'\ i. e. moss that produces no fruit, but bein|^ 
unfertile is useless. So, in Othello: 

** — — antres vast and desarts idlcV Sieeveiu, 

• — the offered fallacy,] The old copy has : 

— the freeW/aiiacy. 
Which perhaps was only, by mistake, for — 

''theoWcT'd/allacy.'* 
This conjecture is from an anonymous correspondent. 
Mr. Pope reads— ^at>ottr'</ fallacy. Steevens. 

f We talk viith gobiiru, owls, and elvish sprite* ;'\ Here Mr. 
Theobald calls out, in the name of Nonsense, the first time he had 
formally invoked* her, to tell him how ovols could suck their bremh, 
and pinch them, black and blue. He therefore alters owls to cuths^ 
and dares say, that his readers vjill acquiesce in the justness cf hi* 
emendation. But, for all this, we must not part with the old 
reading. He did not know it to be an old popular superstition, 
that the screech-owl sucked out the breath and blood of infants 
in the cradle. On this account, the Italians called witches, who 
were supposed to be in like manner mischievously bent against 
children, strega from strix the screech-oFvcl. This superstition 
they had derived from their pagan ancestors, as appears from this 
passage of Ovid: 

" Sunt avidx volucres ; non qiisc Phine'ia mensis 

«• Guttura fraudabant ; sed genus inde trahunt. 
*' Grande caput; stantes oculi ; rostra apt a rapinae; 

** Canities pennis, unguibus ham us inest. 
*« Nocte volant, puerosque petunt nutricis egentea, 

" Et vitiant cunis corpora rapta suis. 
•« Carpere dicuntur luctantia viscera rostris, 

•* Et plenum poto sanguine guttnr habent. 
•'Est illis strigibus nomen:— — ." Lib. VI, Fast. 

WarhurtoH, 
^Aatffy oHxtls accompany etoi»K gKo«t«, Sxv ^-^TvefcV* SVie|Atcr4^x 
Calendar for June So, m'SYiemT\^\\3LW\'* I>t«c«r^txft a« An^^«ru«fc. 
Centis Origine, p. 333 : « l-are%, V«5BV>xte^> Str^^^e^.Vwav.^ Mm» 
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If we obey them not, this will ensue^ 

They 'U suck our breath, or pinch us black and blue. 

Luc. Why prat'st thou to thyself,' and answer'st not? 
Dromio, thou drone, thou snail, thou slug^ thou sot I* 

Dro. S, I am transformed, master, am not H' 

ndnt, S, I think, thou art, in mind, and so am I. 

Dro, S. Nay, master, both in mind, and in my shape. 

Ant, S, Thou hast thine own form. 

Dro, S, No, I am ui ape. 

(Gastae dicti) et similes monstroniTn Grcges, Ehranim Chorea " 
dicebatur." Mtich the same is said In Oiaujt Magnw Je GentibiH 
Septentrionalibus, p. 112, 113. Toilet. 

Ovols are also mentioned in Corfiucopia, or PasqttilU Night'Capt 
or Antidote for the Headacft, 1623, p. 38: 

" Dreading no dangers of the darksome night, 

** No oulesy hobgoblins, ghosts, nor water-apright.** 

Stee>oen9, 

How, it is objected, should Shakspeare know that gtriges or 
screech-owls were considered by the Romans as witches ? The 
notes of Mr. Toilet and Mr. Steevens, as well as the following 
passage in The London ProJigalt a comedy, 1605, afford the beist 
answer to this question; "*Soul, I think, I am sure cross'd or 
mltcf^d with an o=iy/.'* Malone. 

The epithet ehUh is not in the^r^f folio, but the second has— 
elites, which certainly was meant for elvish -Steevens. 

All the emendations made in the second folio having been 
merely arbitrary, any other suitable epithet of two syllables may 
have been the poet's word. Mr. Rowe first introduced — elvish, 

Malone, 

I am satisfied with the epithet— e/vi>A. It was probably in- 
serted in the second folio on some authority which cannot now be 
ascertained. It occurs again, in King Richard III: 
** Thou e/vi«A-mark'd abortive, rooting hog." 

Why should a book, which has often judiciously filled such 
vacuities, and rectified such errors, as disgrace the the folio 1623, 
lie so perpetually distrusted ? Steevens. 

• Dromio, thou drone, Istc."] The old copy reads— 

Dromio, thou Dromio, snail, thou slug, thou sot ! Steevetu, 
This verse is half a foot too long ; my correction cures that 
fault ; besides, drone corresponds with the other appellations of 
reproach. Theobald. 

Drone 's also a term of reproach applied by Shylock to Launce- 
lot, in The Merchant <f Venice: 

** ■ he sleeps by day 

" More than the wild cat ; drones hive not with me.** 



9 am not If] Old eopy-«.aia I wrt? ^^BtvNri^"^ '^*** 



« 
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Luc. If thou art chang'd to aught« *tis to an ass. 

Dro. S, 'Tis true; she rides me, andl long for gprtsc* 
'Tis SO9 I am an ass; else it could never be« " 
But I should know her as well as she knows me» 

jidr. Come, come, no longer will I be a fool. 
To put the finger in the eye and weep, 
Whilst man, and master, laugh my woes to scom-— * 
Come, sir, to dinner; Dromio, keep the gate:— - 
Husband, 1 'II dine above with you to-day, 
And shrive you^ of a thousand idle pranks: 
Sirrah, if any ask you for your master, 
Say, he dines forth, and kt no creature enter.— r« 
Come, sister: — Dromio, play the porter well. 

jint, iS. Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hellf 
Sleeping or waking? mad, or well-advis*d? 
Known unto these, and to myself disguis'd ! 
I '11 say as they say, and persfever so, 
And in this mtst at all adventures go. 

JDro. 6\ Master, shall 1 be porter at the gate? 

w^rfr. Ay ; and let none enter, lest I break your pate. 

Luc, Come, comei Antipholus, we dine too late. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

The same. 



Enter Antipholus of Ephesus, Dromio of Ephesusy 

Ancelo, and Balthazar. 

,4nt, E, Good signior Angelo, you must excuse us all;* 
My wife is shrewish, when I keep not hours: 
Say, that I linger'd with you at your shop, 

1 And shrine you — J That is, I will ccUl you to confession^ and 
make you tell your tncks. yohnton. 

So, in Hamlet: " — not shriving time aHow'd." Steepens. 

* Gooi signior Avge/o, you must excuse tw all;^ I suppose, the 

word^-^all, which overVoada \\ie iivt^"&\«e, vj\\.V\ftvsi Im^^rovement 

•f the iease, mighx be stic^^ <HBD^^^Ai^» %a «Sk\s&Kx<^KjS3t^^Ti. 
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To see the making of her carkanet,^ 

And that to-morrow you will bring it home. 

But here 's a villain, that would face me down 

He met me on the mart; and that I beat him, 

And charg'd him with a thousand marks in gold ; 

And that I did deny my wife and house :— 

Thou drunkard, thou, what didst thou mean by this ? 

Dro, E, Say what you will, sir, but I know what I 
know : 
That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to show: 
If the skin were parchment, and the blows you gave 

were ink, 
Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. 

Ant, E, I think, thou art an ass. 

Dro. E. Marry, so it doth appear 

By the wrongs I suffer, and the blows I bear.^ 



s -.i..— earianetf'] Seems to have been a necklace, or rather 
chain, perhaps hanging down double from the neck. So, Love- 
lace, in his poem : 

" The emfireu spread* her carcanets."* yohmon, 
« ^uarquan, ornement d*or qu'on mit au col des damoiseUes.** 

Le grand Diet, de Nicot. 
A carkanet seems to have been a necklace set with stones, or 
strung with pearls. Thus, mFartheneia Sacra, 8cc. 1633: '* Seeke 
not Vermillion or ceruse in the face, bracelets of oriental pearls 
on the wrist, ruble carkanett on the neck, and a most ezi^iisite 
fiin of feathers in the hand.*' 

Again, in JSistriomattix, or the Player vshipt^ 1610: 
** Nay, I 11 be matchless for a careanett 
'* Wliose pearls and diamonds plac'd with ruby rocks 
« Shall circle this i%ur neck to set it forth." 
Again, in Sir W. D'Avenant's comedy of The Wits, 1636: 
— she sat on a rich Persian quilt 
Threading a carkanet of pure- round pearl 
Bigger than pigeons eggs " 
Again, in 'fhe Changes, or Lone in a Maze, 1632: 
" ■ the drops 

** Shew like a carkanet of pearl upon it." 
In the play of Soliman and Perseda, 1599, the word careanei 
occurs eight or nine times. Steevens. 



(t 



* Marry, eo it doth appear 
By the loronge I euffer, and the blon* I bear."] Thus all the 
printed copies, but, certainlv, this is cross-purposes in T«.«».ciu.« 
ing. It appears, Dromio is an aasby Vi\sTRs5KAXv^\va"t««v%\ai»KA.\ 
because an asa, being kicked, kicks aeaon.. 0>tt wai^MSt "^^^f^ 
arffues «t this wild nUe». where bis texX \» ^iM»MX*fc. TV«fiW4r 
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I should kick, being kick'd ; and, being at that pass^ 
You would keep from my heels, and beware of an ass. 
Ant, E, You are sad, signior Balthazar: 'Pray God, 
our cheer 
May answer my good will, and your good welcome here. 
Bal, I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and_your wel- 
come dear. 
jint, E, O, signior Balthazar, either at flesh or fish, 
A table full of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish. 
Hal, Good meat, sir, is common; that every churl 

affords. 
jint, E, And welcome more common ; for that 's no- 
thing but words. 
JBai. Small cheer, and great welcome, makes a merry 

feast. 
Ant. E, Ay, to a niggardly host, and more sparing 
guest : 
But though my cates be mean, take them in good part; 
Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart. 
But, soft ; my door is lock'd ; Go bid them let us in. 
Dro, E, Maudi Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, Jen'! 
Dro, S, Ivfithin'] Mome,' malt-horse, capon, coxcombi 
idiot, patch S* 
Either get thee from the door, or sit down at the hatch : 

Mr. Theobald, instead of doth, reads — don't. Malone, 
I do not think this emendation necessary. He iirst says, that 
his lurortgs and biovts prove him an ass/ but immediately, with a 
correction of his former sentiment, such as may be hourly ob- 
serred in conversation, he observes that, if he had been an au, 
he should, when he was kicked^ have kicked again. Johnson. 

' Mome,] A dull stupid blockhead, a stock, a post. This owes 
its origins^ to the French word Movion, which signifies the gam- 
ing at dice in masquerade, the custom and rule of which is, that 
a strict silence is to be observed : whatever sum one stakes, ano- 
ther covers, but not a word is to be spoken. From hence also 
comes our word mum! for silence. Havjkins. 
So, in Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630 : 

<* Important are thVafi'airs we have in hand; 

** Hence with that MomeP* 

" Brutus, forbear the presence.** Steepen*. 

• patch /"] i. e. fool. Alluding to the parti-coloured coats 

worn by the licensed fools or jesters of the age. So, in Macbeth: 

" whut soVdVeta, JiatcK?** 

See notes on A Midsummer NigKt*« Bream, K<:.\.\\V^^^'i^^«)Ji 
Tke Merchant of Kenice, Act!, ac.\, Ste«w(«. 
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Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou call'st for such 

store, 
When one is one too many? Go, get thee from the door. 
Dro, E, What patch is made our porter? My master 

stays in the street. 
Dro, S. Let him walk from whence he came, lest he 

catch cold on *s feet. 
jint, E, Who talks within there? ho, open the door. 
Dro, S, Right, sir, I '11 tell you when, an you '11 tell 

me wherefore. 
j^nt, E, Wherefore? for my dinner; I have not din'd 

to-day. 
Dro, S. Nor to-day here you must not; come again^ 

when you may. 
jint, £. What art thou, that keep'st me out from the 

house I owe?^ 
Dro. S, The porter for this time, sir, and my name 

is Dromio. 
Dro, £, O villain, thou hast stolen both mine office 

and my name; 
The one ne'er got me credit, the other mickle blame. 
If thou had'st been Dromio to-day in my place, 
Thou would'st have chang'd thy face for a name, or thy 

name for an ass. 
Luce, [w/Mfn] What a coil is there! Dromio, who are 

those at the gate? 
Dro, E, Let my master in, Luce. 
I.uce, Faith no ; he comes too late ; 

And so tell your master. 

Dro, E. O Lord, I must laugh:— 

Have at you with a proverb.— Shall I set in my staff? 
J^uce, Have at you with another: that 's,— When? can 

you tell? 
Dro, S, If thy name be called Luce, Luce, thou hast 

answer'd him well. 
jint, £, Do yoii hear, you minion? you '11 let us in^ 

I hope?' 

7 — I owe ?] 1. e. I oron, am owner of. So, in The Four PrcH' 
tices of London, 1615: 

*• Who mves that shield ? 

" I : — and who owe* thati" Sttcoem, 

«. 1 hope n Aline either pt^cedXtv^ ot ^oX^ONVvxv^'^icCv^V^* 

X believe^ been lost. Mr. Theoba\d M\d Vhfi. wJoae«^««^. ^^>x»«^ 
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Luce, I thought to have ask'd you. 

Dro, S. And you said, no. 

JDro. £, Soi come, help; well struck; there was blow 

for blow. 
Afit, E, Thou baggage, let me in. 
J^uce. Can you tell for whose sake? 

Dro. E. Master, knock the door hard. 
Imcc. Let him knock till it ake. 

Jint, E, You '11 cry for this, minion, if 1 beat the door 

down. 
Luce, What needs all that, and a psur of stocks in the 

town? 
Mr. [vdthhi] Who is that at the door, that keeps 

all this noise? 
Dro, S. By my troth, your town is troubled with un- 
ruly boys. 
Ant, E, Are you there, wife? you might have com^ 

before. 
Mr, Your wife, sir knave ! go, get you from the door. 
Dro, E. If you went in pain, master, this knave would 

go sore. 
Ang, Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome; we 

would fain have either. 
Bal, In debating which was best, we shall part with 

neither.* 
Dro, E, They stand at the door, master; bid them 

welcome hither. 



read— I trcFosi but that word» and Ao/be, were not likely to be con- 
founded by either the eye or the ear. MaUme. 

The text, I bcheve, is right, and means — 1 expect you *11 let 
tiB in. To hofCi in ancient language, has sometimes this signifi- 
cation. So, \Vi Antony and Cleopatra: 
** — I cannot hope 

" Caesar and Antony shall well greet together.** 
Again, in Chaucer's Re^'s Tale, v. 4027: . 

Our manciple I hope he wol be ded.*' Steewfu, 



« 



• — €)c shall part viith neither.'] In our old language, to part 
signified to have part. See Chaucer, Canterbury Talee, ver. 9504: 

•• That no wight with his blisse parten shall." 
The French use partir in the same sense. Tyrvfkitt, 

Tyrwhitt mistakes the sense of thb passage. To part does 
not signify to share or divide, bvilXo det>on «c ^o cc^o^ i and Bal* 
tbazar means to say, tVvat vi\m\*\. ^(S^j^Xatv^ ^\a.Odl Vsk \M.tC^ ^^ms\. 
«fr(»iildgo away withoKiteUkvB. M. AComh* 
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v^r, J5. There is something in the wind, that we can- 
not get in. 
Dro. E, You would say so, master, if your garments 
were thin. 
Your cake hijre is warm within ; you stand here in the 

cold : 
It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so bought 
and sold-^ 
Ant. E. Go, fetch me something, I '11 break ope the 

gate. 
Dro, S, Break' any breaking here, and I '11 break your 

knave's pate. 
Dro. E. A man may break a word with you, sir; and 
words are but wind ; 
Ay, and break it in your face, so he break it not behind. 
Dro. S. It seems, thou wantest breaking; Out upon 

thee, hindi 
Dro. £. Here 's too much, out upon thee! I pray 

thee, let me in. 
Dro, S. Ay, when fowls have no feathers, and fish 

have no fin. 
•wfnf . E. Well, I '11 break in ; Go, borrow me a crow. 
Dro. E. A crow withmit a feather; master, mean you 
so? 
For a fish witliout a fin, there 's a fowl without a feathe»: 
If a crow help us in, sirrah, we '11 pluck a crow together.* 
jint, ? . Go, get thee gone, fetch me an iron crow. 
Bal. Have patience, sir; O, let it not be soj 
Herein you war against your reputation. 
And draw within the compass of suspect 



1 ^-^^ bought and told."] This is a proverbial phrase. **Tobe 
Jfought and sold in a company." Se^ Ray's Collection, p. 179, edit. 
1737. Steevens. 

3 — vje *ll pluck a crov) tqgether.l We find the ssime quibble 
on a like orcasion in one of the comedies of Plautus. 

The children of distinction among^ the Greeks and Romans had 
tisually birds of different kinds given them for their amusement. 
This custom Tyndarus, in The Captives, mentions, and says, that 
for his part he had — 

" — t'lntum upupaw.?'* 

Vpupa signifies both a lapwing and a mattocfc) «t ^aTO»& NsvsJcrsv- 
ment of the same kind, employed to die s\.otv^s tcQTa.^^o^'^^"^'^'^' 

VOL, VI, kVi 
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The unviolated honour of your wife. 

Once this, 3— Your long experience of her Trisdoni, 

Her sober virtue, years, and modesty, 

Plead on her part^ some cause to you unknown ; 

And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 

"Why at this time the doors are made against you.' 

Be rul'd by me ; depart in patience. 

And let us to the Tiger all to dinner; 

And, about evening, ccfme yourself alone^ 

To know the reason of this strange restraint. 

If by strong hand you offer to break in^ 

Now in the stirring passage of the day, 

A vulgar comment will be made on it; 

And that supposed by the common rout* 

Against your yet ungalled estimation, 

That may with foul intrusion enter in. 

And dwell upon your grave when you arc dead r 

For slander lives upon succession ;^ 

For ever hous'd, where it once gets possession.* 



3 Otice thU,"] This expression appears to me so singular, that I 
cannot help suspecting tlie passage to be corrupt. Malone. 

Once this, may mean, once for all, at once. So, in Sydney's 
Arcadia, Book I : «' Some perchance loving my estate, others my 
f . rson. But once, I know all of them,'* &c. Again, ibid, B. Ill: 
** — She hit him, with his own. sworde, such a blowe upon the 
waste, that she almost cut him asunder : once she sundred his 
soule from his body, sending it to Proserpina, an angry goddess 
Against ravishers." Steevens. 

* ■ Tour long experience of her votsdom, -^— 

Plead on \\Qr part — ] The old copy reads— jrcmr, in both placet. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

' — — the doors are made against you."] Thus the old edition. 
The modem editors read : 

' the doors are barr'd against you. 

To make the door, is the expression used to this day in some 
counties of England, instead of, to bar the door. Steevent, 

• — supposed by the common rout — ] For supposed I once 
thought it might be more commodious to substitute supported f 
but there is no need of change : supposed is founded on euppotition» 
made by conjecture, yohnson. 

7 I upon succession \'\ Succession is often used as a quadri- 
syllable by our author, awd \v« coti\ft\w^T^Tvea. So, Act IV, 
«c. i, line 5, *a«is/action comvo%e*\v^^ *.vtT^«;\ 

" Therefore make ptea^wt «<ttUjttttwm — MaU»R. 
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Ant, E, You have prevaird ; I will depart in quiet, 
And, in despight of mirth,* mean to be merry. 
1 know a wench of excellent discourse',— 
Pretty and witty ; wild, and, yet too, gentle ;— 
There will we dine : this woman that I mean, 
My wife (but, I protest, without desert) 
Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal : 
To her will we to dinner. — Get you home. 
And fetch the chain ; by this, I know, 'tis made^ : 
Bring it, I pray you, to the Porcupine ; 
For there 's the house; that chain will I bestow 
(Be it for nothing but to spite my wife) 
Upon mine hostess there : good sir, make haste : 
Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me, 
1 *11 knock elsewhere, to see if they *11 disdain me. 

jing, I '11 meet you at that place, some hour hence. 

Ant, E, Do 90 ; This jest shall cost me some expense. 

l^Exewit, 

SCENE II. 

The same. 

Enter Lvciana.^ and Antifholus qf Syracuse. 

Luc, And may it be that you have quite forgot 
A husband's office^ shall, Antipholus, hate. 
Even in the spring of love, thy love-springs rot? 
Shall love, in building, grow so ruinate?' 

• For ever hou^dt vshere it once gets potsession.'j The adverb once 
is wantin}2^ in the first folio. Steevens. 

The second folio has once; which rather improves the sense^ 
and is not inconsistent with the metre. Tyrcokitt. 

And, in des fight o^ mirth,] Mr. Theobald does not know what 
to make of this ; and, therefore, has put vsrath instead of TnSnh 
into the text, in which he is followed bv the Oxford editor. But 
the old reading is right, and the meaning is, — I will be merry, 
even out of spite to mirth, which is now, of all things, the most 
unpleasing to me. Warburton. 

Though mirth hath withdrawn herself from me, and seems de- 
termined to avoid me, yet in despight of her, and whether she 
will or not, I am resolved to be merry. Heath. 

1 Enter hnc'iATiai — ] Here, in tlie o\d )a\v\xvde:Tgv'ss^5^K^^<X\^ >^^ 
£Dd,^" Enter 2^liana.'* Corrected mli!iEL^«ec.i»!k!9^^<d* ^\«««»i 
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If you did wed my sistec for her wealth. 

Then, for her wealth's sake, use her with more 
kindness : 
Or, if you like elsewhere, do it by stealth ; 

Muffle your false love with some show of blindness: 

> ■ that you have quite forgot &c.] In former copies : 
And may it be that you have quite Jbrgot 
A hutband^s office? Shall, Antipholut^ 
Even in the spring of love, thy love-tprings rot ? 
Shall love in buildings gro^u so ruinate? 
This passage has hitherto laboured under a double corruption. 
What conceit could our editors have of love in buiLiings g^wing 
ruinate ? Our poet meant no more than this : Shall thy k)ve-ffpringt 
rot, even in the spring of love ? and shall thy love gro\v niinouSy 
even while 'tis but building up ? The next corruption is by an ac- 
cident at press, as I take it. This scene for fifty-two lines suc- 
cessively is strictly in alternate rhymes; and this measure is never 
broken, but in the second and fourth lines of these two couplets. 
*Tis certain, 1 think, a monosyllable dropt from the tail of the 
second verse ; and I have ventured to supply it by, I hope, a pro- 
bable conjecture. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald's emendations are — the word — hate, supplied at 
the end of tlie second line, and, in the fourth, building given in- 
stead of buildings. 

Love-springs are young plants or shoots of love. Thus, in The 
Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher: 

** The nightingale among the thick-leav'd springs 
** That sits alone in sorrow.** 
The rhyme which Mr. Theobald would restore, stands thus in 
the old edition : 

— shall AntiphcAwB — 
If, therefore, insttud of ruinate, we should read ruinous, th© 
passage may remain as it was originallv wriiien ; and perhaps, 
indeed, throughout the play we should read Antiphilus, a name 
which Shakspeare might have found in some quotations from 
Pliny, B. XXXV, and XXXVII. Antiphilus is also one of the 
heroes in Sidney's Arcadia. 

Ruinous is justified by a passage in The Two Gentlemen <fVero' 
na, Act V, sc. iv: 

'* Lest growing ruinous the building fall.** 
Throughout the first folio, Antipholus occurs much more often 
than Antipholisy even where the rhyme is not concerned; and were 
the rhyme defective here, such transgressions are accounted for. 
in other places. Steevens. 

The word — hate, in the first line, is introduced by Theobald, 
Without authority, and cerlamly injures the sense of the passage. 
Bate rotting the springs of love, \a a sXiwv^^^ V^^^. It appears 
» ID me that the true reading is th»l«a^^^X.e^»^^>^5^^^^^«^- 
'ed, 6y Steevens 3 
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Let not my sister read it in your eye ; 

Be not thy tongue thy own shame's orator; 
Look sweet, speak fair, become disloyalty ; 

Apparel vice like virtue's harbinger: 
Bear a ^r presence, though your heart be tainted; 

Teach sin the carriage of a holy saiflt; 
Be secret-false: What need she be acquainted? 

What simple thief brags of his own attaint?' 
'Tis double wrong, to truant with your bed, 

And let her read it in thy looks at board : 
Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed; 

111 deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
Alas, poor women ! make us but believe,^ 

Being compact of credit,' that you love us; 
Though others have the arm, show us'the sleeve; 

We in your motion turn, and you may move ua. 



shallj JntipholtlSf 



Even in the spring of love y thy iove^epring* rot? 

Shall love, in building, grovo ao ruinous ? 
Which preserves both the sense and the rhyme. M. Mason. 

Shall love, in buildings grow to ruinate ?] So, in our author's 
119th Sonnet: 

•* And ruin*d lovet when it is built anew — .** 
In support of Mr. Theobald's first emendation, a passage in 
our author's 10th Sonnet may be produced .* 

« — thou art so possess'd with murderous hate^ 

«* That 'gainst thyself thou stick'st not to conspire, 

'< Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate^ 

" Which to repair should be thy chief desire." 
Again, in The Rape (f Lucrece: 

" To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours." Malone. 

3 — — his ovan attaint ?] The old copy has— of fat/if . The emen- 
dation is Mr. Rowe's. Malone. 

4 Alas, poor women ! make us but believe, &c.] The old copy— 
mat' Steevens. 

From the whole tenour of the context it ia evident, that this 
negative {not) got place in the first copies instead of but. And 
these two monosyllables have by mistake reciprocally dispossess- 
ed one another in many other passages of our author's works. 

Theobati. 
« Being compact of credit,"] Means, being made altogether (/" creJu* 
iity. So, in Hey wood's Iron Age,. Part II, 1632: 

** she *s compact 

«« Merely of blood " 

Agajp, in our author's Venus and Adanu : 

''X.ove ia a spirit all comj^oct of €ae.^ StMnena^ 
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Then, gcnde bratber, get yoa in again ; 

Comfort mj «sur, cheer ber, call her wife: 
Tis holf ^M>rt, to be a little rahu* 

When the sweet breath of flattery conqaers strife. 
.^Mi. S, Sweet mistress, (what your name is eke, I 
know not. 

Nor by what wonder yon do hit on mine,) 
Less, in yoor knowledge, and your grace, you show not^ 

Than our earth's wonder; more than earth diTine. 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and speak; 

Lay open to my earthy gross conceit. 
Smothered in errors, feeble, shallow, weak. 

The folded meaning oi your words' deceit. 
Against my soul's pore truth why labour you, 

To make it wander in an unknown field? 
Are you a god? would you create me new? 

Transform me then, and to your power 1 11 yield. 
But if that 1 am I, then well 1 know. 

Your weeping sister is no wife of mine^ 
Nor to her bed no homage do I owe ; 

Far more, far more, to you do I decline. 
O, train me not, sweet mermaidj with thy note. 

To drown me in thv sister's flood* of tears; 
Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote: 

Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hairs^ 
And as a bed 1 '11 take thee,' and there lie ; 

And, in that gloiious supposition, think 
He gains by death, that hath such means to^ie:— 

Let love, being light, be drowned if she sink!^ 

^ ' vrntif"] Is light ^tongue, not veradoa*. ydhntom, 

"* -*— t^jseet mermaid,'] Mermaid is only another name for tf* 
ren. So, in the Index to P. Holland's translation of Plin3r*s Na- 
tural History : ** Mermaids in Homer weie witches, and their 
songs enchauntements." Steevens. 

« in thy sister's AW — ] The old copy reads — Hiter. Cor- 
rected b) the editor jDt the second folio. Malone. 

9 tu a bed I'll take thee,"] The old copy reads — <u a bnd. 

Mr. Edwards suspects a mistake of one letter in the passage, and 
would read : 

And aa a bed I '// tahe tWm, and there (ie. 
Perbttps, however, bolh^\\eaivc\eii\.Tt«ki5Mv^ii«wj\ifcfv^\ 
jO a bud /'// take tVice, Vc. 
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Luc, What are you mad, that you do reaton so? 
jint, S, Not mad, but mated;' how, | do not know. 
Xttc. It is a fault that springeth from your eye. 
jint, S. For gazing on your beams, fair sun, being by. 
Luc. Gaze where ^ you should, and that will clear your 

sight. 
Jnt. S, A.S good to wink, sweet love, as look on night. 
Luc. Why call you me love t call my sister so. 
^nt. S. Thy sister's sister. 
Luc. Tliat 's my sister. 

jint. S. No; 



i. e. I, like an insect, will take thy bosom for a rose, or some 
other flower, and 

•* — phoenix like beneath thine eye 
" Involv'd in fra^ance, burn and die.** 
. It is common for Shakspeare to shift hastily from one imag^ 
to another. 

Mr. Edwards's conjecture may, however, receive countenance 
from the following passage in The 7V»o Gentlemen ofVerona^ Act 
I, sc. ii: 

•* — my bosom as a bed 
« Shall lodge thee." 
Mr. Malone also thinks that bed is fully supported by the word 
'-'tie. Steevena, 

1 Xef love, being light, be dromned if she sini f] Mr. Ritson qI> 
serves, that Love, in the present instance, means Ventu. 
Thus, in the old ballad of The Spanish Lady: 
** I will spend my days in prayer, 
** Love and all her laws defy." Steevetu. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" Now for the love of love, and her soft hours — .** 
Again, more appositely, in otir author's Venus and Adonis^ 
" Love is a spirit, all compact of fire, 
*• Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire.'* 
Venus is here speaking of herself. 
Again, ibidern: 

" She '* love, she loves, and yet she is not lov'd.** Malen/t. 

• Not mad, but mated;] i. e. confounded. So, in Macbeth f 
" My mind she has mated, and amaz'd my sight." Steevem. 

I suspect there is a play upon words intended here. Mated 
signifies not only confounded, but matched vtith a vsife: and An- 
tipholus, who had been challenged as a husband by Adrians^ 
which he cannot account for, uses the word m.ated in both these, 
senses. M. Mason. 



3 Case where — ] The old copy reads — ^uKen. StevveM* 
The correctlan was made by Mr. ¥01^ Moloinit. 
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It is thyself, mine own self's better part; 
Mine eye's clear eye, my dear heart's dearer heart; 
My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope's aim, 
My sole earth's heaven, and my heaven's claim.^ 

Iaic, All this my sister is, or else should be. 

jint. S, Call thyself sister, sweet, for 1 aim thee:* 
Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life; 
Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife: 
Give me thy hand. 

Luc. O, soft, sir, hold you still; 

I '11 fetch my sister, to get her good will. \^Exit Luc. 

Enter^ from the House q/* Antipholus o/* Ephesus, 

Dromio of Syracuse. 

Ant.S. Why, how now, Dromio? where nm'st thorn 
90 fast? 

Dro. S, Do you know me, sir? am I Dromio?- am I 
your man ? am I myself? 

jint, S. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou art 
thyself. 

Dro, S, I am an ass, I am a woman's man, and be<* 
sides myself. 

^nt, S, What woman's man? and how besides thyself? 

JDro. 6\ Marry, sir, besides myself.. I am due to « 
woman ; one that claims me, one that haunts me, one 
that will have me. 

j^m, S, What claim lays she to thee? 

JDro. S, Marry, sir^ such claim as you would lay to 



* Mv iole earth* t heaven^ and my heaven* s claim.'] When he calls 
the girl his onlj heaven on the earth, he utters the common cant of 
lovers. When he calls her his heaven's claim,, I cannot under* 
stand him. Peiliaps he means that which he asks of heaven. 

Johnson. 
8 .^^^Jor /aim thee:] The old copy has— 

n^—^for I am thee. 
Same of the modem editors-*- 

— — / mean thee. 
Perhaps we should read: 

for /aim thee. 
He has just \M. her, that she was his nc«f hop^s aim. So« in 
Crlando Furioso, 1594: 
'l- '* __-^— like CassiuSf 

■ ^ ^'Sits sadly dumping, aiming Caesar's death." 
Afl^AiD, in Drayton's Leg^end of Robert Duke of NormatuJ?^ : 
'^ J jnaJce my «haQg«s aim cpe ««iUm «ii4i^ ^%Mn«m . 
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your horse; and she would have me as a beast: not that^ 
I being a b^ast, she would have me; but that she^ being 
ft very beastly creature, lays claim to me. 

Ant, S. What is ^he^ 

Dro, 5. A very reverent body; ay, such a one as ft 
man may not speak of without he say, sir-reverence: I 
have but lean luck in the match, and yet is she a won- 
drous fat marriage. 

Ant, S, How dost thou mean, a fat marriage? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, she 's the kitchen-wench^ and all 
grease ; and 1 know not what use to put her to, but to 
make a lamp of her, and run from her by her own light. 
I warrant, her rags, and the tallow in them, will bum ft 
Poland winter: if she lives till doomsday, she '11 bum ft 
week longer than the whole world. 

Ant, S. Wliat complexion is she of? 

Dro. S. Swart,* like my shoe, but her face nothing 
like so clean kept; For why ? she sweats, a man may go 
over shoes in the grime of it. 

Ant, S, That 's a fuult that water will mend. 

Dro, S, No, sir, 'tis in grain ; Noah's flood could not 
do it. 

Ant, S, What's her name? 

Dro, S, Nell, sir; — but her name and three quarten^ 
that is, an ell and three quarters, will not measure her 
from hip to hip.7 

Ant, S. Then she bears some breadth ? 

Dro, S, No longer from head to foot, than from hip 
to hip: she is spherical, like a globe*; I could find out 
countries in her. 

Ant, S. In what part of her body stands Ireland ? 

• Swart,"] i. e. black, or rather of a dark brown. Thus, im 
Milton's Comusy v. 436: 

-" No pohlin, or swart fairy of the mine." 
Again, in King Henr-j VI, PI: 

** And vv hereas I was black and svoart before." Steroena, 

T Dro. S. Nell, sir; — but her name and three quarters, that is, an 
•U and three quarters, fitc.] The old copy reads— her name is three 
quarters. Steevens. 

This passage has hitherto lain as peq)lexed and unintelligible, 
as it is now easy and truly humorous. IV a conuudrutuVk^ \^s\w«^^ 
in setting it right, v^ho can help it > lovfe l\\e catt^Oawck.Nft'^^ 
BMgacity of the ingenious Dr. Thirlby . Theobald. 
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Dro, S, Marry, sir, in her buttocks ; I found it out 
by the bogs. 

jhit. S, Where Scotland? 

£>ro, S, I found it by the barrenness; hard, in the 
palm of the hand. 

^nt. S. Where France? 

Dro. S, In her forehead; armed and reverted, makin^^ 
war against her hair.' 

• In her forehead f armed and reverted, making vtar against her 
hair.] All the other countries, mentioned in this description, are 
in Dromio*8 replies satirically characterized : but here, as the 
editors have oMered it, no remark is made upon France ; nofr 
any reason given, why it should be in her forehead: but only 
the kitchen wench's high forehead is rallied, as pushing back 
her hair. Thus all the modem editions ; but the first folio reads 
^■^making vtar against her heir. And T am very apt to think, thia 
last is tlie true reading; and that an equtvogue, as the French 
call it, a double meaning, is designed in tlie poet's allusion : and 
therefore I have replaced it in the text. In 1589, Henry III of 
France being stabbed, and dying of his woimd, Avas succeeded 
by Henry IV of Navarre, whom he appointed his successor : but 
whose claim the states of France resisted, Ofi account of his be- 
mg a Protestant. This, I take it, is what he means, by France 
making voar agfainst her heir. Now, as in 1591, Queen Eliza- 
beth sent over 4000 men, under the conduct of the Earl of Essex, 
to the assistance of this Henry of Navarre, it seems to me very 
probable, that during this expedition being on foot, this comedy 
made its appearance. And it was the finest address imaginable 
in the poet to throw such an oblique sneer at France, for oppos- 
ing the succession of that heir, whose claim his royal mistress, 
the queen, had sent over a force to establish, and oblige them 
to acknowledge. TheobaiJ 

With this correction and explication Dr. Warburton concurs, 
and Sir Thomas Hanmer thinks an equivocation intended, though 
he retains haif in the text. Yet surely they have all lost tlic sense 
by looking beyond it. Our author, in my opinion, only sports 
with an allusion, in which he takes too much delight, and means 
that his mistress had the French disease. The ideas are rather 
too offensive to be dilated. By a forehead armed, he means co- 
vered with incrusted eruptions : by reverted, he means having the 
hair turning backward. An equivocal word must have senses 
applicable to both the subjects to which it is applied. Boihfore' 
hea>l and France might in some sort make war against their hair^ 
but how did the forehead make war against its heir? The sense 
which I have given, immediately occurred to me, and will, I be- 
Jieye, arise to every reader who \% contented with the meaning 
tbatJies before him, without Boadwg ouX cniiv^^c\A)S^mw;%sOcL& 
teSaementa. yjmmn. 
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Jim. S, Where England ? 

Dro, S, I looked for the chalky cliffs, but I could find 
DO whiteness in them : but 1 guess, it stood in her chin^ 
by the salt rheum that ran between l^'rance and it. 

Ant. S, Where Spain? 

Dro. S, Faithy I saw it not; but I felt itt hot in her 
breath. 

Ant. S. Where Amenca, tJie Indies? 

Dro. S. O9 sir, upon her nose, all o*er embellished 
with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declining; their rich 
aspect to the hot brtath of Spain; wi^.o sent whole ar- 
madas of carracks 10 be ballast' at her nose. 

Ant. S. Where stood Delgia, the Netherlands? 

Dro. 8. O, sir, I did not look so low. To conclude^ 
this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to me; called me 
Dromio; swore, I was assured to her;^ told me what 
Iftrivy marks 1 had about me, as the mark on my shoul- 
dert the mole in my neck, the great wart on my left 
arm, that I, amazed, ran from her as a witch: and, I 
thinky if my bi*east had not been made of faith,^ and my 
heart of steel, she had transformed me to a curtail-dogy 
and made me turn i' the wheel. 

Ant. S. Go, hie thee presently, post to the road ; 
And if the wind blow any way from shore, 
I will not harbour in this town to-night. 
If any bark put foith, come to the mart, 
Where I will walk, till thou return to me. 
If every one know us, and we know none, 
'Tis time, I think, to trudge, pack, and begone. 

Dro. S, As from a bear a man would run for life, 
So fly I from her that would be my wife. \^Exit. 

• — to be ballast — ] The modem editors read— ballasta/^ 
the old copy — ballast^ which is right. Thus, in Hatrdeti 
*• — to have the engineer 
** Haut with his own petar." i. e. hoisted' Steeveru. 

1 «...• assured to her,'] i. e. affianced to her. Thus, in K. yohn. 
** For so I did when I was first €usur*d** Steevens. 

s — — and, I think, ifmv breatt had not been made of faith, life] 

Alluding to the superstition of the common people, that nothing 

could resist a witch's power of transforming men into animals, 

but M great share of faith: however, the Oxford <iiiA\.OT \N\\\^k.^ « 

SneoH made ofjlint better security, andYiaa \iiet^feit«.^N3X*^ vgv. 

WeerWrviK. 
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jint. S. There *s none but witches do inhabit here ; 
And therefore 'tis high time that I were hence. 
She, that doth call me husband, even my soul 
Doth for a wife abhor: but her fair sister, 
Possess'd with such a gentle sovereign grace, 
Of such enchanting presence and discourse^ 
Hath almost made me traitor to myself: 
But, lest myself be guilty of self-wrong, 
I '11 stop mine ears against the mermaid's song. 

Enter Anoelo. 

jfng. Master Antipholus? 

^nt. S. Ay, that 's my name. 

jing. I know it well, sir: Lo, here is the chain; 
I thought to have ta'en you at the Porcupine : 
The chain unfinished made me stay thus long. 
' ^nt. S. What is your will, that 1 shall do with this? 

•^ng. What please yourself, sir; I have made it for 
you.- 

^nt, S, Made it for me, sir ! I bespoke it not. 

*4ng. Not once, nor twice, but twenty times you have : 
Go home with it, and please your wife withal; 
And soon at supper-time I 'II visit you, 
And then receive my money for the chain. 

jint, S, I pray you, sir. receive the money now, 
For fear you ne'er see chain, nor money, more. 

</ing. You are a merry man, sir; fare you well. {Exit, 

Ant. S. What I should think of this, I cannot tell: 
But this I think, there 's no man is so vain, 
That would refuse so fair an offer'd chain. 
I see, a man here needs not live by shifts, 
When in the streets he meets such golden gifts. 
I '11 to the mart, and there for Dromio stay ; 
If any ship put out, then straight away. \^Exit„ 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

The same. 

£nter a Merchant, Anoelo, and an Officer. 

Mer. You know, since pentecost the sum is due, 
And mncG I have not ihuch 4mp6rtuQ'd you ; 
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Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
To Persia and want gilders* for my voyage: 
Therefore make present satisfaction, 
Or I '11 attach you by this officer. 

>4ng. Even just the sum, that I do owe to you^ 
Is growing to me^ by Antipholus: 
And, in the instant that I met with you. 
He had of me a chain ; at five o'clock, 
I shall receive the money for the same : 
Pleaseth you walk with me down to his house, 
I win discharge my bond, and thank you too. 

MtUer Antipholus of Ephesus, and Dromio qf 

Lphesus. 

Offi. That labour may you save ; see where he comes. 

Ant, £, W bile I go to the goldsmith's house, go thou 
And buy a rope's end ; that will I bestow 
Among my wife and her confederates/ 
For locking me out of my doors by day.— 
But soft, I see the goldsmith : — get thee gone ; 
Buy thou a rope, and bring it home to me. 

J}ro. £, I buy a thousand pound a year ! I buy a rope ! 

[Exit Dko. 

Ant, B, A man is well holp up, that trusts to you: 
I promised your presence, and the chain ; 
But neitlier chain, nor goldsmith, came to me: 
Belike^ you thought our love would last too long. 
If it were chain*d together ; and therefore came not. 

Ang. Saving your merry humour, here 's the note, 
How much your chain weighs to the utmost carrat; 
The fineness of the gold, and chargeful fashion ; 
Which doth amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I stand debted to this gentleman: 
I pray you, see him presently discharg'd. 
For he is bound to sea, and stays but for it. 

Ant, E. I am not furnish'd with the present money ; 
Besides, I have some business in the town : 

* vtant gilders — ] A gilder is a coin valued from one shil- 
Ux^ and six-pence, to two shillings. Steevent. 

^ I* growing to me — ] i. e. accruing to me. Steevem. 

• — and her confederates,'] The old copy has — their confedfr 
Kites. The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. MaUme, j 
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Good signior, take the stranger to my house, 
And with you take the chain, and bid my wife 
Disburse the sum on the receipt thereof; 
Perchance, I will be there as soon as you.* 

-/^ng. Then you will bring the chain to her yourself? 

»/inf, E, No ; bear 't with you, lest I come not time 
enough. 

jing. Well, sir, I will: Have you the chain about you? 

jint, £. An if I have not, sir, I hope you have; 
Or else you may return without your money. 

^/i^. Nay, come, I pray you, sir, give me the chain; 
Both wind and tide stays for this gentleman, 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 

jint, E, Good lord, you use this dalliance, to excuse 
Your breach of promise to the Porcupine: 
I should have chid you for not bringing it, 
But, like a shreiw, you first begin to brawl. 

Mer, The hour steals on ; I pray you, sir despatch. 

jijig. You hear, how he imp6rtunes me ; the chain — 

Ant, E. Why, give it to my wife, and fetch your 
money. 

Ang. Come, come, you know, I gave it you even now ; 
Either send the 'chain, or send me by some token. 

jlnt. E. Fy I now you run this humour out of breath: 
Come, where *s the chain ? I pray you, let me see it. 

Mer, My business cannot brook this dalliance : 
Good sir, say, whe'r you *11 answer me, or no ; 
If not, I '11 leave him to the officer. 

Ant, E, I answer you! What should I answer you? 

Ang, The money, that you owe me for the chain. 

Ant. E, I owe you none, till I receive the chain. 

Ang, You know, I gave it you half an hour since. 

Ant, E, You gave me none ; you wrong me much to 
say so. 

Ang. You wrong me more, sir, in denying it: 
Consider, how it stands upon my credit. 

Mer, Well officer, arrest him at my suit. 

Offi,, I do; and charge you, in the duke's name, to 
obey me. 

^ Perchanccy I will be there as «oon €u you-l Ivtill, instead of F 
sAaii, is a Scoticism. Douce. 
And an frishism too. JReed' 
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Ang. This touches me in reputation:— 
Either consent to pay this sum for me, 
Or I attach you by this officer. 

Ani, M, Consent to pay thee that I never had! 
Arrest me^ foolish fellow, if thou dar'st. 

Ang, Here is thy fee ; arrest him officer ;— * 
I would not spare my brother in this case, 
If he should scorn me so apparently. 

Offi. I do arrest you, sir; you hear the suit. 

Ant, E. I do obey thee, till I give thee bail: — 
But, sirrah, you shall buy this sport as dear 
As all the metal in your shop will answer. 

Ang. Sir, sir, I shall have law in Ephesus, 
To your notorious shame, I doubt it not. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

Dro. S, Master, there is a bark of Epidamnum, 
That stays but till her owner comes aboard. 
And then, sir, bears away :^ our fraughtage, sir, 
I have convey'd aboard ; and I have bought 
The oil, the balsamum, and aqua-vitae. 
The ship is in her trim; the merry wind 
Blows fair from land: they stay for nought at all, 
But for their owner, master, and yourself. 

Ant, E, How now! a madman? Why thou peevish 
sheep,' 
What ship of Epidamnum stays for me? 

Dro, S. A ship you sent mc to, to hire waftage. 

Ant, E, Thou drunken slave, I sent thee for a rope; 
And told thee to what purpose, and what end. 

Dro, S. You sent me, sir, for a rope's-end as soon:' 
You sent me to the bay, sir, for a bark. 

Ant, E, I will debate this matter at more leisure^ 



f And then, sir, bears avsay .•] The old copy redundantly reads — 
And then, sir, she bears away. Steevens. 

■ — thou peevish sheep,'] Peevish is silly. So, in Cymbeline .- 
" Desire my man's aoode where I did leave him : 
" He 's strange and peevish " Steevens. 

• You sent me, sir, for a rope's-«ic/ as soon:"] I suppose, a word 
has been casually omitted in the old copy, and that we should 
read as I have printed. So, above, the same speaker savs — 
"And then, sir, bears away: our ^w^Xjac*^) atr, — 5^ 
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And teach your ears to listen with more heed. 
To Adriana, villain, hie thee straight; 
Give her this key, and tell her, in the desk 
That 's cover'd o'er with Turkish tapestry, 
There is a purse of ducats; let her send it; 
Tell her, I am arrested in the street, 
An4 that shall bail me: hie thee, slave; be gone. 
On, ofBcer, to prison till it come. 

[^Exeunt Mer. Ano. Offi. and Ant. E. 
Dro. S. To Adriana I that is where we din'd, 
Where Dowsabel did claim me for her husband: 
She is too big, I hope, for me to compass. 
Thither I must, although against my will. 
For servants must their masters' mindft fulfil. [ JSxi/. 

SCENE II. 

The Mome, 

Enter Adriava and Lvciava. 

Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee sof 
Might'st thou perceive austerely in his eye 
That he did plead in earnest, yea or no ? 

Look'd he or red, or pale ; or sad, or merrily ? 
What observation mad'st thou in this case, 
Of his heart's meteors tilting in his faceM 
Luc, First, he denied you had in him no right. 
Adr. He meant, he did me none ; the more my spite. 

1 -«— fneleor* tilting in hi* face?"] Alluding to those meteors 
in the sky, which have the appearance of lines of armies meet- 
ing in the shock. To this appearance he compares civil wars in 
another place — King Henry JV, P. I, sc. i : 

" Which like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
•• All of one nature, of one substance bred, 
•* Did lately meet in the intestine shock ^ 

** And toious close of civil butchery." Warburton. 
The allusion is more clearly explained by the following compa- 
rison in the second Book of Paradite X,o9t : 

« As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 
« WTag'd in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
•• To battle in the clouds, before each van 
<* Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears 
** Till thickest legions close j with feats of arms 
"From either end of heaven the welkin burns.*' Steei^iau. 
The original copy reads— O/i, Kis ^^ar\:%xi\fe\.^«t%» %a. The 
CQtrection was made in the second £q»^o. MaUne. 
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Luc. Then swore he, that he was a stranger here. 

Adr, And true he swore, though yet forsworn he were. 

Luc, Then pleaded I for you. 

Adr. And what said he ? 

Luc, That love I begg'd for you, he begg'd of me. 

Adr, With what persuasion did he tempt thy love? 

Luc, With words, that in an honest suit might move. 
First, he did praise my beauty; then, my speech. 

Adr, Didst speak him fair? 

Luc, Have patience, I beseech. 

Adr, I cannot^ nor I will not, hold me still; 
My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his will. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere,' 
Ul-fac'd, worse-bodied, shapeless every where: 
Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind; 
Stigmatical in making,^ worse in mind. 

Luc, Who would be jealous then of such a (ttie? 
No evil lost is wail'd when it is gone. 

Adr, Ah ! but 1 think him better than I say, 
• And yet would herein others* eyes were worse: 
Far from her nest the lapwing cries away;* 

My heart pi*ays for him, though my tongue do 
curse. 

Enter Dromio o/* Syracuse. 
Dro, S, Here, go; the desk, the purse; sweet now, 
make haste. 

* — serfy'] That is, dry, withered, yohnson. 

So, in Milton's Lycida* : ** — ivy never sereV Steevena. 

3 Stigmatical in making,'] That is, m,arhd or stigmatized by 
nature with deformity, as a token of his vicious disposition. 

yohnton. 
So, in The Wonder of a Kingdom, 1635: 
** If you spy any man that hath a look, 
** Stigm.atically drawn, like to a fury's," &c. Steevens, 

< Far from her nest the lapwing Istc.'] This expression seems 
to be proverbial — I have met with it in many of the old comick 
writers. Greene, in his second Part of Coney -Catching, 1592, 
says, — "But again to our priggers, who, as before I said, cry 
xoith the lapwing farthest from, the nest, and from their place of 
residence where their most abode is." 

Nash, speaking of Gabriel Harvey, says — "he withdraweth 
men, lapwing-liJte, from his nest, as much SkS Tcv\^Vv\.Vi^?* 

See this pusssige yet more ampVy exp\aASve^\w«LTM5>\fcQivMftflt- 
ture/or Meature, Vol. Ill, p. 337, n. 4. Stecwiu. 

I i« 
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Luc, How hast thou lost thy breath ? 

Dro. S. By running fiist. 

j^dr. Where is thy master, Dromio? is he well? 

Dro, S, No, he *s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell: 
A devil in an everlasting garment* hath him. 
One, whose hard heart is buttonM up with steel; 
A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough ;• 
A woli^ nay, worse, a fellow all in buff; 
A back-friend, a shoulder-clapper, one that counter- 
mands 
The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands ;^ 

* — an everlasting garment — ] The sergeants, in those days, 
were clad in buff, as Dromio tells us the man was who arrested 
Antipholus. Buff" is also a cant expression for a man's skin, a 
covering which lasts him as long as his life. Dromio therefore 
calls buffaji everigsting garment : and in pursuance of this quibble 
on the word biiW^ he calls the sergeant, in the next scene, the 
" Picture of olcT Adam ;" that is, of Adam before his fall, whilst 
he remained unclad : ** — What, have you got the picture of old 
Adam new opfiareiied ?** 

So, in The Woman- ffater, Pandar says, — " Were it not for my 
smooth citizen, I 'd quit this transitory trade, gfet me an everlatt- 
i0g robe, and turn sergeant.*' M. Mason. 

• A Jiend, a fairy, pitilets and rough /] Dromio here bringing 
word in haste that his master is arrested, describes the bailiff by 
names proper to raise horror and detestation of such a creature, 
such as, a devils a. Jiend, a tvoif^ &c. But how does fairy come 
up to these terrible ideas } we should read, a fiend, a Jury, &c. 

Theobalds 
There were fairies like hobgoblins, pitiless and rough, and de- ' 
scribed as malevolent and mischievous. Johnson. 
, So, Milton: 

" No goblin, or sw^t fairy of the mine, 
** Hath hurtful power o'er time virginity.'* Malone. 
It is true that there is a species of malevolent and mischievous 
Fairies; hnX Fairy, as it here stands, is generical. T. Warton. 

f A backfriend, a shoulder-clapper, &c. of alleys, creeks, and 
narrmo lands ;] It should be written, I think, narrow fanes, as he 
has the same expression in King Richard lis Act V, sc. vi: 
•* Even such they say as stand in narro^v lanesV Grey. 
The preceding rh]^!!© forbids us to read — lanes. Lands, I be- 
lieve, in the present instance, mean, what we now caU landing' 
places at the water-side. 

A shoulder-clapper is a bailifF. So, in Deckcr*8 Satiromastix, 
1602: 

** — fear none but these same •houlder-clappers.** 

Stte^ten*^ 
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A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot well;' 
One that, before the judgment', carries poor souls to 
hell.» 

Harrow lands is certainly the true reading, as not only tlie 
rhyme points out, but the sense ; for as a crecJ^ Is a narrow water, 
forming an inlet from the mam body into the neighbouring shore, ' 
so a narrovc-lund is an outlet or tongue of the shore that runs into 
the water. Besides, narrow Lanes and Alleys are synonymous. 

Henley, 

■ A hound thai runs counter ^ and yet draws dry -foot well;'} To run 
counter is to run backward, by mistaking the course of the animal 
pursued ; to draw dry foot is, I believe, to pursue by the track or 
prick (tf the foot f to run counter and draw dry foot i;jell are, there- 
fore, inconsistent. The jest consists in the ambiguity of the 
word counter, which means the wrong way in the chace, and a pri" 
son in London. The officer that arrested him was a sergeant of 
the counter. For the congruity of this jest with the scene of ac- 
tion, let our author answer. Johnson. 

B^n Jonson has the same expression — Every Man in his Hu» 
tnour. Act II, sc iv: ** Well, the tnith is, my old master intends 
to follow my young, dry foot over Moorfields to London this morok 
ing," &c. 

To . draw dryfoot, is when the dog pursues the game by the 
scent of the foot: for which the blood-hound is famed. Grty. 

So, in Rcfri' Alley y or Merr^i Tricks: 

•* A hunting. Sir Oliver, and dry foot toot** 
Again, in The Dumb Knight, 163^3 : 

«* I care not for dry foot hunting." Steevens. 

A hound that draws dry foot, means what is usually called a 
hlood-hound, trained to follow men by the scent. The expression 
occurs in an Irish statute of the lOth of William III, for pre- 
servation of the game, which enacts, that all persons licensed 
lor making and training up of setting dogs, shall, in every two 
years, during the continuance of their license, be compelled to 
train up, teach, and make, one or more hounds, to hunt on dry^ 
foot. The practice of keeping blood-hounds was long continued 
in Ireland, and they were found of great use in detecting iiiur» 
dercrs and robbers. M. Mason. 

9 poor souls to hell.] Hell was the cant term for an obscure 

dungeon m any of our prisons. It is mentioned in The Counter*' 
Mat, a poem, 1658: 

«* In Wood-street's-hole, or Poultry's hell.^ 
The dark place into which a tailor throws his shreds, is still m 
possession of this title. So, in Decker's Jfthis be not a good Play, 
the Devil is in it, 1612: 

** Taylors 'tis known 

•* They scorn thy hell, having better of their own.** 
There was likewise a place of this name under the Exchequer 
Chamber, where the king's debtors were confined tUl they had 
*< paid tiie ulter^iost farthing." Steeveat. 
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Adr, Why, man, what is the matter? 

Dro. S, I do not know the matter; he is 'rested on 

the case.* 
jidr. What, is he arrested? tell me, at whose suit. 
Dro, S, I know not at whose suit he is arrested, well ; 
But he 's in^ a suit of buff, which 'rested him, that can 

I tell : 
Will you send him, mistress, redemption, the money in 
the desk? 
jidr. Go fetch it, sister. — This I wonder at, 

[Exit Luc. 
That he,* unknown to me, should be in debt :— 
Tell me, was he arrested on a band?' 

An account of the local situation of Hell may be found in the 
youmaU of the Haute of Commonty Vol. X, p. 83, as the Com- 
mons passed through it to King WilUam and ^ueen Mary's Coro' 
nation, aikl gave directions concerning it. In ^een Elizabeth** 
time, the office of C/erJk of the TYeatury was situated there, as I 
find in Sir yames Dyer^t Reports, fol. 245, A, where mention is 
made of ** one Christopher Hole Secondarj- del Treastirie, et un 
auncient attorney and practiser in le office del Gierke del Tteasurie 
al Hell." 

This I take to be the Treasury of the Court of Common Pleas, 
of which Sir yames Dyer was Chief yustice, and which is now 
kept immediately under the Court of Exchequer. The Office of 
the Tally 'Court of the Chamherlain of the Exchequer is still there, 
and tallies for 'tnany centuries back are piled up and preser\'cd in 
this office. Two or three adjacent apartments have within a few 
years been converted to hold the Vouchers of the public Accounts, 
which had become so numerous as to overstock the place in which 
they were kept at Lincoln's Inn. These, therefore, belong to the 
Auditors of public Accounts. Other rooms are turned into coal cel- 
lars. — There is a pum.p still standing of excellent water, called 
Hell Pum/b.— And the place is to this day well known by the 
name of Hell. Vaillant. 

1 -.-^ on the case.'] An action upon tl)e case, is a general ac- 
tion given for the redress of a wrong done any man without force, 
and not especially provided for by law. Grey. 

Dromio, I believe, is still quibbling. His master's case was 
touched by the shoulder-clapper. See p. 378 : " — in a case of 
leather," &c. Malone. 

2 But he *s in — ] The old copy reads — But is in. The emen- 
dation is Mr. Rowe's. Malone. 

« That hcyl The original copy has — Thus he. The emendation 
was made by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

* — was he arrested on a band ?] Thus the old copy, and I be- 
lieve rJghUy: though the modem editors read— ^ofu/.—-A bond. 
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Dro. S. Not on a band, but on a stronger thing: 
A chain, a chuin ; do you not hear it ring P 

jfdr. What, the chain? 

Dro. S, No, no, the bell : 'tis time, that I were gone. 
It was two ere I left him, and now the clock strikes one. 

Mr, The hours come back! that did I never hear. 

Dro. S. O yes. If any hour meet a sergeant, a' turns 
back for very fear. 

Mr. As if time were in debt \ how fondly dost thou 
reason ? 

Dro. S. Time is a very bankrupt, and owes more than 
he 's worth, to season. 
Nay, he 's a thief too : Have you not heard men say, 
That time comes stealing on by night and day ? 
If he be in debt,' and theft, and a sergeant in the way. 
Hath he not reason to turn back an hour in a day ? 

Enter Luciana. 
Mr, Go, Dromio; there 's the money, bear it stnught; 
And bring thy master home immediately.-— 
Come, sister; I am press'd down with conceit;* 

Conceit, my comfort, and my injury. {^Exeunt, 

L e. an obligatory writing to pay a Bum of money, was ancient^ 
•pelt band. A band is likewise a neckcloth. On tliis circumstance, 
IbcliiivCy the humour of the passage turns. 
Ben Jonson, personifying the instruments of the law, says— 
** — — Statute, and bandf and wax shall g^ with me." 
Again, without personification : 

** See here your mortgage, statute, band, and wax." 
Again, in Hutriamastix, 1610: 

tye fast your lands 






In statute staple, or these merchant's bands.** Steeveng. 
Band is used in the sense which is couched under the words, 
••a stroni^r thing,** in our author s Fenut and Adonu.' 
** Sometimes her arms infold him, like a band.** 
Sec Minshicu's Dictionary ^ 1617, in v: "Band or Obligation."* 
In the same column is found — " A Band or tliong to tie withal."* 
Also—** A Band for the neck, because it serves to bind about 
the neck." These sufficiently explain the equivoque. Matone. 

* ffhe be in debt,'\ The old edition reads— If / be in debt 

Steeveiu. 

For the emendation now made I am answerable. Mr. Rowe 
reads— If time, &c. but / could not have been confounded by the 
ear with time^ tliough it might with he. Jfaione. 

^ «»-* conceit/"] i. e. fanciful conception. So, in £iii£ X^ar." ^ 
" — I kifiow not how conceit may rob 4H 

<' The treasury of life." Stfrvau. V 
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SCENE III. 

The same. 
Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

^nt. S. There 's not a man I meet, but doth salute me 
As if I were their well-acquainted friend ; 
And every one doth -call me by my name. 
Some tender money to me, some invite me; 
Some other give me thanks for kindnesses ; 
Some offer me commoditieb to buy : 
Even now a tailor call'd me in his shop, 
And show'd me silks that he had bought for me» 
And, therewithal, took measure of my body. 
Sure, these are but imaginary wiles, 
And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 
Dro, S. Master, here's the gold you sent me for: 
What, have you got the picture of old Adam new ap- 
Jwirelled?^ 

^ — What, have you got the picture of old Adam new app€wel» 
i!n/.'] A short word or two must have slipped out here, by some 
accident in copying, or at the press ; otherwise I have no concep- 
tion of the meaning of the passage. The case is this : Dromio's 
master had been arrested, and sent his servant home for money 
to redeem him : he, running back with the money, meets the twin 
Antipholus, whom he mistakes for his master, and seeing him 
clear of tlie officer before the money was come, he cries, in a 
surprize— 

— ^ Whaty have you got rid of the picture of old Adam nevi 
apparelled? 
For so I have ventured to supply, by conjecture. But why is the 
officer called old Adam new apparelled ? The allusion is to Adam^ 
in his state of innocence, going naked; and immediately after 
the fall, being clothed in a frock of skins. Thus he was new ap- 
parelled : and, in like manner, the Sergeants of the Counter 
were formerly clad in buff, or calf's skin, as the author humour- 
pusly a little lower calls it. Theobald. 

The explanation is very good, but the text does not require to 
be amended, yohnton. 

These jests on Adam's dress are common among our old wri- 
ters. So, in Kin^ Edviard Illy 1599: 
" The register of all varieties 
«• Since leathern Adam,, to this younger hour." 

Again, in Philip Stubbes's Anatomic of Abuse*, 8vo. 1583: 
** Did the Lorde clothe our first parents in leather, as not hauing 
any thyng more precious to attire them withall." &c. Steevent. 
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Ant. S, What gold is thisP What Adam dost thou 
mean? 

JDro. 5. Nol that Adam, that kept the paradise, but 
that Adam, that keeps t^e prison: he that goes in the 
calf's-skin that \v:is killed fur the prodii;al; he that came 
behind you* sir, like an evil angel, and bid you forsake 
your liberty. 

Ant, S. I understand thee not. 

Dro, S, No? why, 'tis a plain case: he that went like 
a base-viol, in a case of leather; tiie man, sir, that, when 
gentlemen are tired, gives them a fob, and 'rests them; 
he, sir, that takes pity on decayed men, and gives them 
suits of durance; he that sets up his rest to do more ex- 
ploits with his mace, than a morris-pike.* 

' — — he that set* up his rest to do more exploits nvith his mace, 
than a moTTiB-pike.'\ Sets up his rest, is a plirasc taken from mili- 
tary exercise. Wlien gunpowder was first invented, its force 
was very weak compared to that in present use. This necessa- 
rily required fire-arms to be of an extraordinary length. As the 
jurtists improved the strenji^l) of their powder, the soldiers pro- 
portionably shortened their arms and artillery ; so that the can- 
non, which Froissart tells us was once fifty feet long, was con- 
tracted to less than ten. This proportion likewise held in their 
muskets ; so that, till the middle of the last century, the mus- 
keteers always supported their pieces, when they gave fire, with 
a rest stuck before them into the ground, which Uiey called «ff. 
tu^ up their rest, and is here alluded to. There is another quib- 
bling allusion too to the seijcant's office of arresting. But what 
most wants animadversion is the morris-pike, which is without 
meaning, impertinent to the sense, and false in the allusion: no 
pike bemg used amongst tlie dancers so called, or at least not 
nmed for much execution. In a word, Shakspeare wrote— 

— ^ a MsLunce-pike. 
i. c. a pikeman of Prince Maurice's army. He was the greatest 
general of that age, and the conductor of the Low-country wars 
against Spain, under whom all the English gentry and nobility 
were bred to the service. Hence the pikes of his army became 
famous for their militar}' exploits. Warburton. 

This conjecture is very ingenious, yet the commentator talks 
unnecessarily of the rest of a m,usket, by which he makes the hero 
of the speech set up the rest of a m.usket to do exploits with a pike. 
The rest of a pike was a common term, and signified, I believe, 
the manner in which it was fixed to receive the rush of the ene- 
my. A marris-pike was a pike used in a morris or a military dance, 
and with which great exploits were done, that is, great feats of 
dexterity were shown. There is no need of chang^. yphuon . j 

The mention o£ morris-pikes is frequent amopg our did writartJ 
So, in Hey wood's Kin^ Edward /r, 1626; ■% 
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Ant, S. What! thou mean'st an officer? 

Dro. S. Ay, sir, the sergeant of the band; he, that 
brings any man to answer it, that breaks his band ; one 
that thinks a man always going to bed, and 8ays> God 
give you good rent ! 

Ant, S. Well, sir, there rest in your foolery. Is 
there any ship puts forth to-night? may we be gone? 

JJro. S, Why, sir, I brought you word an hour since, 
that the bark Expedition put forth to-night; and then 
were you hindered by the sergeant, to tarry for the hoy, 
Delay : Here are the angels that you sent for, to deliYer 
you. 

Ant. S, The fellow is distract, and so am I ; 
And here we wander in illusions; 
Some blessed power deliver us from hence ! 

Enter a Courtezan. 

Cour, Well met, well met, master Antipholus. 
I see, sir, you have found the goldsmith now: 
Is that the chain, you promised me to-day ? 

Ant. S. Satan, avoid! 1 charge thee tempt me not! 

Dro, S, Master, is this mistress Satan? 

Ant. S. It is the devil. 

JDro. S, Nay, she is worse, she is the devil's dam; 
and here she comes in the habit of a light wench ; and 
thereof comes, that the wenches say, God damn mey 
that 's as much as to say, God make me a light xoench. It 

'* Of the French ^ere beaten down 
** MorrU-piket and bowmen," &c. 

Again, in Holinshed, p. 816: «— they entered the gallies 
again with worr/*/)«>M and fought," &c. Stee^eru. 

There is, I believe, no authority for Dr. Johnson's assertion, 
that the Morris-Pike was used in the Morris-dance. Swords 
were sometimes used upon that occasion. K certainly means the 
JfcfoorwA-pike, which was very common in the 16th century. Sec 
Grose's History of the English Army^ Vol. I, p. 135. Douce» 

The plirase — he that sets up his rest, in this instance, signifies, 
only, I believe, ** he that mtsts'* — is confident in his expectation. 
Thus, Bacon : ** Sea-6ghts have beeii final to the war, but this 
16, when Princes set up their rest upon the battle." Again, 
Clarendon : " they therefore resolved to set up their best upon 
that stake, and to go through with it, or pensh." This figure 
of speech is certain^ derived firom the rest which Dr. Warbur- 
ton has described, as that was tlie only kind of res$ which was 
ever set up, Henley, 
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n written, they appear to men like angels of light: light 
is an effect of fire, and fire will bum; ergo^ light wenches 
unll burn ; Come not near her. 

Cour. Your man and you are marvellous merry, sir. 
Will you go with me? We '11 mend our dinner here.* 

Dro, S, Master, if you do expect spoon-meat, or be- 
speak a long spoon. ^ 

Am. S, Why, Dromio? 

Dro. S. Marry, he must have a long spoon, that must 
eat with the devil. 

Ant. S. Avoid then, fiend ! what tell'st thou me of 
supping? 
Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress: 
I c6njure thee to leave me, and be gone. 

Cour, Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner, 
Or, for my diamond, the chain you promised; 
And I '11 be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

Dro. S. Some devils ask but the paring of one's nail, 
A rush, a hair, a drop of blood,^ a pin, 
A nut, a cherry-stone ; but she, more covetous, 
"Would have a chain. 
Master, be wise ; an' if you give it her. 
The devil will shake her chain, and fright us with it. 

Cour. I pray you, sir, my ring, or else the chain ; 
I hope, you do not mean to cheat me so. 

Ant. S, Avaunt, thou witch ! Come, Dromio, let us go. 

• — ^ We *ll mend our dinner here.] i. e. by purchasing some- 
thing additional in the adjoining market. Malone. 

1 — if yoQ do expect spoon-meat^ or bespeak a longspoon.'\ The 
passage is wrong pointed, and the or, a mistake for and: 

Cour. We *// mend our dinner here. 
. Dra S. Matter i if you doy expect spoon m^at, and bespeak a long 
9p9on. Ritson, 

In t]^e old copy you is accidentally omitted. It was supplied 
by the editor of the second folio. I believe some other words 
were passed over by the compositor, perhaps of this import : 
■* If you do expect spoon-meat, either stay anuay, or bespeak a 
long apoon." 

The proverb mentioned afterwards by Dromio, is again alluded 
to in The Tempest. See Vol. II, p. TO n. 4. Matone. 

• 7"^ a drop of blood,] So, in The Witch, by Middleton, when 
a spirit descends, Hecate exclaims — 

** There 's one come downe to fetch his dues, 
" A kisse, a coll, a sip of blood,^ &c. Steevetu. 

VOL. VI. K k 
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JDro, S. Fly pride, says the peacock: Mistress, that 
you know. [Exeunt Ant. S. and Dro. S. 

Cour, Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad, 
Else would he never so demean himself: 
A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats, 
And for the same he promis'd me a chain; 
Both one, and other, he denies me now. 
The reason that I gather he is mad, 
(Besides this present instance of his rage) 
Is a mad tale, he told to-day at dinner. 
Of his own doors being shut against his entrance. 
Belike, his wife, acquainted with his fits. 
On purpose shut the doors against his way. 
My way is now, to hie home to his house, 
And tell his wife, that, being lunatick, 
He rush'd into my house, and took perforce 
My ring away: This course I fittest choose; 
For forty ducats is too much to lose. \_£xit. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus, and an Officer. 

Ant. E, Fear me not, man, I will not break away ; 
I '11 give thee, ere I leave thee, so much money 
To warrant thee, as I am 'rested for. 
My wife is in a wayward mood to-day ; 
And will not lightly trust the messenger, 
That I should be attach'd in Ephesus : 
I tell you, 'twill sound harshly in her ears.— 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus, with a rofie's end. 
Here comes my man; I think, he brings the money. 
How now, sir? have you that I sent you for? 

Dro. £. Here's that, I warrant you, will pay them all.* 

Ant. E. But where 's the money ? 

Dro. E. Why, sir, I gave the money for the rope. 

Ant. E. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope ? 

Dro. E. I '11 serve you, sir, five hundred at the rate. 

s toi// psty them all."] i. e. serve to hit, strike, correct them 

all. So, in Tivelfth Night.- •• He pays you as surely as your feet 
hit the ffround theyjjtep on." Steevetu. 
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wfit/. E. To what end did I bid thcc hie thee home ? 

Vro. E, To a rope's end, sir; and to that end am I 
returned. 

Ant, E, And to that end^ sir, I will welcome you. 

\^D eating him, 

Offi, Good sir, be patient. 

Dro, E. Nay, 'tis for me to be patient; I am in ad- 
versity. 

Offi* Good now, hold thy tongue. 

Dro, E, Nay, rather persuade him to hold his hands. 

Ant, E, Thou whoreson, senseless villain 1 

Dro, E, I would I were senseless, sir, Uiat I might 
not feel your blows. 

Ant, E, Thou art sensible in nothing but blows, and 
so is an ass. 

Dro. E, I am an ass, indeed ; you may prove it by my 
long ears.* I have served him fix)m the hour of my na- 
tivity to this instant, and have nothing at his hands for 
my service, but blows: when I am cold, he heats me 
with beating: when I am warm, he cools me with beat- 
ing: I am waked with it, when I sleep; raised with it, 
when I sit; driven out of doors with it, when I go from 
home; welcomed home with it, when I return: nay, I 
bear it on my shoulders, as a beggar wont her brat; and) 
I think, when he hath lamed me, I shall beg with it from 
door to door. 

Enter Adriana, Luc i ana, and the Courtezan, with 

Pinch,' and Others. . 
Ant. E, Come, go along; my wife is coming yonder. 
Dro, E. Mistress, res/iicc finem^ respect your end ; or 
rather the prophecy, like the parrot, Beivare the roJie*9 
end,^ 

4 by my long ears.] He means, that his master had length- 

ened his ears by frequently pulling them. Steevens. 

* ^— Pinch,'] The direction in the old copy is,-^" and a 
schoolmaster called Pinch." In many country villages tlie peda- 
gogue is still a reputed conjurer. So, in Ben Jonson's Staple of 
Nev3s: " I would have ne'er a cimning school-master in England, 
I mean a cunnhig man as a schoolmaster; that is, sl conjurour,** 
See. Steevens. 

* Miatress, rcspice finem, respect your end; or rather the pro- 
phecy. Hie the parrot, Bevsare the rope's end."] These words seem 
to allude to a famous pamphlet of that time, wrote by Buchanan 
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Jint, E. Wilt thou still talk? IBeaia him. 

Cour. How say you now ? is not your husband mad ? 

Mr, His incivility confirms no less.— 
Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer; 
Establish him in his true sense again, 
And I will please you what you will demand. 

I^uc, Alas, how fiery and how sharp he looks 1 
^ Cour. Mark how he trembles in his ecstasy ! 

Pinch, Give me your hand, and let me feel your pulse. 

^nt, E, There is my hand, and let it feel your ear. 

Pinch, I charge thee, Satan, hous'd within this man, 
To yield possession to my holy prayers, 
And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight; 
I c6njure thee by all the saints in heaven. 

Ant, E, Peace, doting wizard, peace ; I am not mad. 

Adr, O, that thou wert not, poor distressed soul! 

Ant, E, You minion, you, are these your customers?^ 
Did this companion* with the saffron face 
Revel and feast it at my house to day, 
Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut, 
And I denied to entei* in my house? 

Adr, O, husband, God doth know, you din*d at home^ 
Where 'would you had remain'd until this time. 
Free from these slanders^ and this open shame \ 



against the Lord of Lklding^on ; which ends with these words, 
JRfspice Jinemi respice funeni. But to what purpose, unless oup 
author could show that he could quibble as well in English, as 
the other in Latin, I confess I know not. As for prophesjing like 
the parrot, this alludes to people's teaching that bird unlucky 
words; with which, when any passenger was offended, it wag 
the standing joke of the wise owner to aay. Take heed sir, my 
parrot prophesies. To this, Butler hints, where, speaking of 
Ralpho's skill in augury, he says — 

" Could teU what subtlest parrots mean, 

** That speak and think contrary clean ; 

•* What member 'tis of whom they talk, 

•* When they cry rope, and vtalk, knave, tofltt." Warburton. 
So, in Decker's Satiromastix .• 

** But come, respice Junem.** Steevent. 

1 „.^^^your customers ?] A customer is used in Othello for a 
•ommon woman. Here it ^seems to signify one who visits such 
^omen. Malone. 

8 companion — ] A word of contempt, anciently U8ed» a* 

^e now usC'-^eiiov)* Sticvau, 
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jtnu E. I din'tl at home!«> Thou villain, what say'st 
thou? 

Dro. E, Sir, sooth to say, you did not dine at home. 

Jtnt. E. Were not my doora lock'd up, and I shut out? 

Dro, E. Perdy,^ your doors were lock'd, and you 
shut out. 

Jint, E. And did not she herself revile me there ? 

Dro. E. Sans fable, she herself revilM you there. 

jint, £. Did not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, and 
scorn me ? 
. Dro. E, Certes,' she did; the kitchen-vestal ^ scom'd 
you. 

.4nt, E. And did not I in rage depart from thence? 

Dro, E, In verity, you did; — my bones bear witness, 
That since have felt the vigour of his rage. 

Mr, Is 't good to sooth him in these contraries? 

Pinch, It is no shame; the fellow finds his vein. 
And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. 

Jint, E. Thou hast suborn'd the goldsmith to arrest 
me. 

Mr, Alas, I sent you money to redeem you, 
By Dromio here, who came in haste for it. 

Dro, E, Money by me ? heart and good-will you might, 
But, surely, master, not a rag of money. 

^nt, E, Went' St not thou to her for a purse of ducats? 

Mr, He came to me, and I deliver'd it. 

JLuc, And 1 am witness with her, that she did. 

Dro, E, God and the rope-maker, bear me witness. 
That I was sent for nothing but a rope ! 

Pinch, Mistress, both man and master is possess'd ; 
I know it by their pale and deadly looks : 
They must be bound, and laid in some dark room. 

Jtnt, E, Say, wherefore didst thou lock me forth to-day, 
And why dost thou deny the bag of gold? 

• Jdtn*d at home/I I is not found in the old copy. It was in- 
serted by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

1 Ptrdy,'] A corruption of the common French oath — Pardieu. 
Chaucer's personages are frequent in their use of it. Steevens, 

* Certes^'] i. e. certainly. So, in Thd Tempest: 

" For certes, these are people of the island." Steevens, 

' — kitchen-vestal —1 Her charge being like that of the ves- 
tal virgins, to keep the fire burning. . 3^o/in«<m. 
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Mr. I did not, gentle husband, lock thee forth. 

Dro, E. And, gentle master, I receiv'd no gold; 
But I confess, sir, that we were lock'd out. 

Mr, Dissembling villain, thou speak'st false in both. 

»/tnt. E. Dissembling harlot, thou art fsJse in all; 
And art confederate with a damned pack, 
To make a loathsome abject scorn of me : 
But with these nails I *11 pluck out these false eyes, 
That would behold me in this shameful sport. 

[Pinch and his Assistants bind Ant. E. and Dro. E. 

Jidr, O, bind him, bind him, let him not come, near 
me. 

Pinch, More company; — the fiend is strong within 
him. 

Luc, Ah me, poor man, how pale and wan he looks! 

jtnt, E. What, will you murdftr me? Thou gaoler^ 
thou, 
I am thy prisoner; wilt thou suffer them 
To make a rescue I 

Offi. Masters, let him go; 

He is my prisoner, and you shall not have him. 

Pinch, Go, bind this man, for he is frantick too. 

Mr, What wilt thou do, thou peevish officer?* 
Hast thou delight to see a wretched man 
Do outrage and displeasure to himself r 

Offi. He is my prisoner; if I let him go, 
The debt he owes, will be requir'd of me. 

-Mr, I will discharge thee, ere I go from thee t 
Bear me forthwith unto his creditor. 
And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it» 
Good master doctor, see him safe convey'd 
Home to my house. — O most unhappy dayl 

jint, £, O most unhappy strumpet 1* 

JDro, E, Master, I am here enter*d in bond for you.^ 

Jtnt. E, Out on thee, villain ! wherefore dost thou 
mad me? 

Dro, E. Will you be bound for nothing? be mad, 



^ 4 -.--fAott peevish q^Sceri?] This is the second time that, in 
Ite eourse of this play, peevish has been used for foolish. 

4 Steeveru. 
* — unhappy 9trmnpet!'\ Unhappy is here used in one of tfcc 
siwe5 of unlucky { i. e. mitcnieww*. Stcraeni. . 
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Good master; cry, the devil. — 

Luc, God help, poor souls, how idly do they talk ! 

Adr, Go, bear him hence. — Sister, go you with me.— > 
\_Exnmt Pinch and Assistants, vfith Ant. E. and 
Dro. E. 
Say now, whose suit is he arrested at ? 

Offi. One Angelo, a goldsmith ; Do you know him \ 

Adr, I know the man: What is the sum he owes? 

Offi, Two hundred ducats. 

Adr, Say, how grows it due ? 

Offi, Due for a chain, your husband had of him. 

Adr, He did bespeak a chain for me, but had it not.* 

Cour, When as your husband, all in rage, to-day 
Came to my house, and took away my ring, 
(The ring I saw upon Iiis linger now) 
Straight after, did I meet him with a chain. 

Adr, It may be soi but I did never see it:— 
Comei gaoler^ bring me where the goldsmith is, 
I long to know the truth hereof at large. 

JEnier Antipholus of Syracuse with his Rapier dravniy 

and Dromio of Syracuse. 
Luc, God, for thy mercy ! they are loose again. 
Adr, And come with naked swords; let 's call more 
help, 
To have them bound again. 

Offi. Away, they '11 kill us. 

[Exeunt Offi. Adr. and Luc* 
Ant, S, I see, these witches are afraid of swords. 
Dro, S, She, that would be your wife, now ran from 

you. 
Ant, S, Come to the Centaur; fetch our stuff' from 
thence : 
I long, that we were safe and sound aboard. 

Dro. S, Faith, stay here this night, they will surely 
do us no harm; you saw, they speak us fair, give us 
gold: methinks, they are such a gentle nation, that but 

I 

^ Me did bespeak a chain for me, but hadjt not."] I suppose, the 
WCfrds-~for me, which spoil the metre, might safely be omitted. 

Steeffetu. 

' — ^ our stuff — ] i. e, our baggage. In the orders that were 
issued for the Royal Progresses in the last century, the kii^;^ 
^•ggsgne was always thus denominated. JMaJone. 
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for the mountain of mad flesh that claims marriage of 
me, 1 could find in my heart to stay here still, and turn 
witch. 

jint. S, I will not stay to-night for all the town; 
Therefore away, to get our stuff aboard. \^Ejocune, 



ACT V SCENE I. 

The same. 
Enter Merchant and Angelo. 

jing. I am sorry, sir, that I have hinder'd you; 
But, I protest, he had the chain of me. 
Though most dishonestly he doth deny it. 

Mer. How is the man esteem'd here in the city ? 

»4ng. Of very reverend reputation, sir, 
Of credit infinite, highly belov'd, 
Second to none that lives here in the city ; 
His word might bear my wealth at any time. 

Mer, Speak softly : yonder, as I think, he walks« 

Enter Antipholus and Dromio of Syracuse. 

Jing, 'Tis so ; and that self chain about his neck^ 
Which he forswore, most monstrously, to have. 
Good sir, draw near to me, I *11 speak to him.-* 
Signior Antipholus, I wonder much 
That you would put me to this shame and trouble ; 
And not without some scandal to yourself, 
With circumstance, and oaths, so to deny 
This chain, which now you wear so openly : 
Besides the charge, the shame, imprisonment, 
You have done wrong to this my honest friend ; 
Who, but for staying on our controversy, 
Had hoisted sail, and put to sea to-day : 
This chain you had of me, can you deny it? 

jint, S, I think, I had ; I never did deny it. 

Mer. Yes, that you did, sir; and forswore it too. 

jInt, S, Who heard me to deny it, or forswear it? 

Mer. These ears of mine, thou knowest, did hear thee : 
f y on thee, wretch ! 'tis pity, that thou liv'st 
To walk where any honest men resort. 
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Ant, S, Thou art a villain, to impeach me thus : 
1 11 prove mine honour and mine honesty 
Against thee presently, if thou dar'st stand. 

Mer. I dare, aiid do defy thee for a villain. 

{2^hey draw. 

Enter Adriana, Luciana, Courtezan, and Others, 

Mr. Hold, hurt him not, for God's sake ; he is mad ;— • 
Some get within him,' take his sword away: 
Bind Dromio too, and bear them to my house. 

Dro. S. Run, master, run; for God's sake, take a 
house. • 
This is some priory ; — In, or we are spoil'd. 

[Exeunt Ant. S. and Dro. S. to the Priory, 

Enter the Abbess. 

Mb, Be quiet, people; Wherefore throng you hither? 

,4dr. To fetch my poor distracted husband hence: 
Ljet us come in, that we may bind him fust. 
And bear him home for his recovery. 

Ang, I knew, he was not in his perfect wits. 

Mer, I am sorry now, that I did draw on him. 

Mb, IIow long hath tliis possession held the man? 

^rfr. This week he hath been heavy, sour, sad, 
And much, much different from the man he was;* 
But, till this afternoon, his pussion 
Ne'er brake into extremity of rage. 

Mb. Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck at sea? 
Buried some dear friend? Hath not else his eye 
Stray 'd his affection in unlawful love ? 
A sin, prevailing much in youthful men. 
Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
Which of these sorrows is he subject to? 

Jldr. To none of these, except it be the last; 
Namely, some love, that drew him oft from home. 

Mb, You should for that have reprehended him. 

Adr, Why, so I did. 

• —get vjithin Aim,] i. e. close with him, grapple with him. 

Steevens. 
9 _ tate a house'] i. e. go into a house. So, we say — a dog 
takes the viater. Steevens. 

1 And Tnuch, much different Jrom the man he wfl*/] Thus the 
■ccond folio. The first impairs the metre by omitting to repeat 
tibe word— mttcA. Steevent, 
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jibb. Ay, but not rough enough. 

Mr, As roughly, as my modesty vrould let me. 

Mb, Haply, in private. 

Mr. And in assemblies too. 

Mb, Ay, but not enough. 

Mr, It was the copy* of our conference: 
In bed, he slept not for my urging it; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it ; 
Alone, it was the subject of my theme ; 
In company, I often glanced it; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. 

Mb, And thereof came it, that the man was mad: 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog*s tooth. 
It seems, his sleeps were hinder'd by thy railing: 
And thereof comes it, that his head is light. 
Thou say'st, his meat was sauc'd with thy upbraidings: 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions, 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred ; 
And what 's a fever but a fit of madness ? 
Thou say'st, his sports were hinder'd by thy brawls: 
Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
(Kinsman to giim and comfortless despair)' 

* the copy — ] i. c. the theme. We still talk of setting 

copies for boys. Steevem. 

3 But moody and dull melancholy ^ 
(Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair)"] Shakspeare could 
never make melancholy a m.ale in this line, and Sifem,ale in the 
next. This was the foolish insertion of the first editors. 1 have, 
therefore, put it into hooks, as spurious. Warburton. 

The defective metre of the second line, is a plain proof tliat 
some dissyllable word hath been dropped there. I think it there- 
fore probable ourpoet may have written : 

Svieet recreation barr*d, ivhat doth ensue. 
But m^oocfy [moping] and dull m,elancholy, 
Kinsm,an to grim ami comfortless despair? 
And at their heels a huge infectious troop — . Heath. 
It has been observed to me that Mr. Capell reads : 
But m,oody and dull melancholy, kins-. — 
woman to grim, and comfortless despair; 
Yet, thou.e^h the Roman lang^iage may allow of such transfers 
from the end of one verse to the beginning of the next, the cus- 
tom is unknown to English poetry, unless it be of tlie burlesque 
kind. It is too like Homer Travesty : 
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And) at her heels, a huge infectious troops 
Of pale distemperatures, und foes to life? 
In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest 
To be disturb'd, would mad or man, or beast: 
The consequence is then, thy jealous fits 
Have scared thy husband from the use of wits. 

Luc. She never reprehended him but mildly, 
When he demean'd himself rough, rude and wildly.— - 
Why bear you these rebukes, and answer not ? 

Mr, She did betray me to my own reproof.— 
Good people, enter, and lay hold on him. 

Mb, No, not a creature enters in my house. 

Mr, Then, let your servants bring my husband forth. 

Mb, Neither; he took this place for sanctuary, 
And it shall privilege him from your hands, 
Till I have brought him to his wits again, 
Or lose my labour in assaying it. 

Mr, I will attend my husband, be his nurse, 
Diet hia«,sickness, for it is my oiRce, 
And will have no attorney but myself; 
And therefore let me have him home with me. 

Mb. Be patient; for I will not let him stir. 
Till I have used the approved means I have, 
With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
To make of him a formal man again :^ 



'* On this, Agam — 

•* memnon began to curse and damn." Steevens. 
*' Kinnnan means no more tlian near relation. Many words are 
used by Shakspeare with much greater latitude. 

Nor is this the only instance of such a confusion of genders. 
In The Merchant of Venice, Portia says — 

" but now I was the iord 

" Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
*• ^een o'er myself." Jkitson. 

* Jndt at her heels, a huge vifccticMs troop — ] I have no doubt 
the emendation proposed bv Mr Heath " their heels*^'\ is right. 
In the Englisli manuscripts of our author's time the pronouns 
were generally expressed by abbreviations. In this ver}' play we 
have already met their for her, which has been rightly amended: 

•* Among my wife and their confederates ." 

Act IV, sc. i. Malane» 

• — a formal man agcun:"] i. e. to bring him back to hii 
senses, and the forms of sober behaviour. So, in Measure^ 
Metuvrc, — *' informal women," for just the contrary. St 
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It is a branch and parcel of mine oath^ 

A charitable duty of my order; 

Therefore depart, and leave him here with me. 

Mr, 1 will not hence, and leave my husband here ; 
And ill it doth beseem your holiness, 
To separate the husband and the wife. 

Mb, Be quiet, and depart, thou shalt not have him. 

[Exit Abb. 

Luc, Complain unto the duke of this indignity. 

Mr, Come, go ; I will fall prostrate at his feet. 
And never rise until my tears and prayeYs 
Have won his grace to come in person hither, 
And take perforce my husband from the abbess. 

Mer, By this, I think, the dial points at five: 
Anon, I am sure, the duke himself in person 
Comes this way to the melancholy vale ; 
The place of death* and sorry execution/ 
Behind the ditches of the abbey here. 

jing. Upon what cause ? 

Mer. To see a reverend Syracusan merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this bay 
Against the laws and statutes of this town, 
Beheaded publickly for his offence. 

^ng. See, where they come; we will behold his death. 

Luc, Kneel to the duke, before he pass the abbey. 

Enter Dnk^ attendt d ; ^geon bare-headed; with the 
Headsman and other Officers. 

Duke, Yet once again proclaim it publickly, «, 

• The place of death — ] The original copy has— d!r/tfA. Mr. 
Rowe made the emendation. Matone. 

7 .^— sorry execution^'] So, in Macbeth: 

** Of •orriest fancies your companions making.^*' 
Sorry had anciently a stronger meaning than at present. Thus, 
in the ancient MS. Romance of The Sowdon of Babyloynei &c: 
** It was done as the kinge commaunde 

" His soule was fet to lielle 
'* To daunse in that sory lande 

** With develes that wer ful felle.** Steevens. 
Thus, Macbeth looking on his bloody hands after the murder 
of Duncan : 

" This is a *orry sight.*' Henley. 
Mr. Douce is of opinion, that torry^ in the text> is put for «cr- 
rmofia, Steevetu, 
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If any friend will pay the sum for him, 
Ue shall sot die, so much we tender him. 

Adr. Justice, most sacred dukt, against the abbess! 

Duke, She is a virtuous and a reverend lady ; 
It cannot be, that she hath done thee wrong. 

Adr, May it please your grace, Antipholus, m^jui^^ 

bandr— 
Whom I made lord of me and all I had. 
At your important letters,' — this ill day 
A most outrageous fit of madness took him ; 
That desperately he hurried through the street, 
(Wkh him his bondman, all as mad as he,) 
Doing displeasure to the citizens 
By rushing in their houses, bearing thence 
Rings, jewels, any thing his rage did like. 
Once did I get him bound, and sent him home. 
Whilst to take order* for the wrongs I went, 
That here and there his fury had committed. 
Anon, I wot not by what strong escape,* 
He broke from those that had the guard of him ; 

* Whom I made lord of me and all I had. 

At your important Utterty'] Im,portant seems to be used for <m- 
partunate. yohnton. 
So, in King Lear: 

" — — — great France 
" My mourning and im.portant tears haJi pitied." 
Again, in George Whetstone's Castle of Delight, 1576 : " — yet 
won by im.portance accepted bis courtesie." 

Shakspeare, who gives to all nations the customs of bis own, 
ieems from this passage to allude to a court tfvtards in Ephesus. 
The court of vsardt was always considered as a grievous oppres- 
sion. It is glanced at as early as in tiic old morality of Hycke 
Scomer: 

" — these ryche men ben unkinde : 

** Wydowes do curse lordes and gent) llmen, 

*• For they contrayne them to m,arry with their Tnen: 

*' Ye, whcder they wyll or no." Steevens, 

• — to take order — ] i. e. to take measure*. So, in Othello, 
^ActV: 

•* Honest lago hath ta'en order for it." Steevetu. 

1 — by vjhat strong escape,"] Though strong is not unintelligi- 
ble, I suspect we should read — strange. The two words are often 
confounded in the old copies. Malone. 

A strong escape^ I suppose, means an escape effected hy strength 
orviulence. Steevens. . ...-..• v 

VOL, VI. 1* 1 
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Andy with his mad attendant and himself,' 

Each one with ireful passion, with drawn swords, 

Met us again, and, noBully bent on us, 

Chased us away ; till, raising of more aid, 

We came again to bind them : then they fled 

Into this abbey, whither we pursued them ; 

Andliere the abbess shuts the gates on us, 

And will not suffer us to fetch him out. 

Nor send him forth, that we may bear him hence. 

Therefore, most gracious duke, with thy command, 

Let him be brought forth, and borne hence for help. 

Duke, Long since, thy husband serv'd me in my wars; 
And I to thee engag'd a prince's word, 
When thou didst make him master of thy bed^ 
To do him all the grace and good I could.—- 
Go, some of you, knock at the abbey-gate. 
And bid the lady abbess come to me ; 
I will determine this, before I stir. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, O mistress, mistress, shift and save yourself! 
My master and his man are both broke loose, 
Beaten the maids a-row,' and bound the doctor. 
Whose beard they have singed off with brands of fire;* 

2 Andi viith hU mad attendant and hinuelf,"] We should read : 

— mad mhtueif. Warburton, 
We might read : 

And here hit mad attendant and himself. 
Yet, as Mr. Ritson observes, the melting to which Adriana 
aUudes, not having happened before the abbey, we may more 
properly suppose our author wrote— 

*' And then hi* m,ad attendant and himself. Steevens. 
I suspect, Shakspeare is himself answerable for this inaccu- 
racy. Malone. 

3 Beaten the m^idt a-row,] i. e. successively, one afler another. 
So, in Chaucer's Wife of Bathes Tale, v. 6,836, Mr. Tyrwhitt'a 
edition : 

** A thousand time a-row he gan hire kisse.*' 
Again, in TurberviUe's translation of Ovid's Epistle fVom 
'Jhendope to Ulysses: 
\i << — -^ and drawes with wine 

t «* The Troian tentes arovje.** Steevens. 

Again, in Hbrmanni Fulgaria, p. 288: 

« I shall tell thee arowe aJl that I sawe." 
*f Ordinc tih'i visa omnia exponam." Dgnce. . 
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And ever as it blazed, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled raire to quench the hair: 
My master preaches patience to him, while* 
His man with scissars nicks him like a fool:^ 
And, sure, unless you send some present help. 
Between them they will kill the conjurer. 

jidr. Peace, fool, thy master and his man are here; 
And that is false, thou dost report to us. 

Serv, Mistress, upon my life, I tell you time ; 
I have not breath'd almost, since I did see it. 



^ Whose heard they hare tinged off viith brands ofjire;"} Such a 
ludicrous circumstance is not unworthy of tlie farce in which we 
find it introduced ; but it is rather out of place in an epick poem, 
amidst all the horrors and carnage of a battle : 

•* Obvius ambustum torrem Corinacus ab ara 
" Corripit, et venienti Ebuso, plagamque ferenti, 
" Occupat OS flammis : Illi ingens barba rcluxit, 
" Nidoreroque ambusta dedit." Virg. JEneU, Lib. XII. 

Steevea*. 
Shakspeare was a great reader of Plutarch, where he might 
iMYe seen this method of shaving in the life of Dion, p. 167, 4td. 
See North's translation, in which «rtf^«»ff may be translated 
h^amU. S. W. 

North gives it thus — << with a hot biu-ning cole to bume his 
goodly bush of heare rounde about.** Steeven*. 

* Afjf matter preaches patience to him, vihile — "] The old copy 
redundantly reads — and the while. I have followed Sir Thomas 
Hamner, by omitting the unnecessary syllables. Steeven*. 

• Hie man with ecissar* nich him, like a fooli] The force of this 
attusion I am unable to explain with certainty. Perhaps it was 
once the custom to cut t)ie hair of idiots close to tlieir heads. 
There is a proverbial simile — " Like crop the conjurer;" which 
mi{^t have been ironically applied to these unfortunate beings. 

Stee*oen9. 

There is a penalty of ten shillings in one of King Alfred's ec- 
clesiastical laws, if one opprobriously shave a common man like 
a/oo/. Toilet. 

Fools, undoubtedly, were shaved and nicked in a particular 
manner, in our author's time, as is ascertained by the following 
passage in The Choice of Change, containing the Triplicitie of Divi* 
nitie, Philosophie, and Poetrie, by S. R. Gent. 4to. 1598: "Three 
things usf d by monks, which provoke other men to laugh at their 
follies. 1. They are shaven and notched on the head, likefoolee^ 

See also Florio's Italian Diet. 1598, in v. " Znccone. A shaven 
pate, a netted poule ; a poule-pate ; a gull, a ninnie.** Malone* 

The hair of idiots is still cut close to their heads, to preTCnjL 
tile consequences of uncleanliness. Ritum. .jJ3 
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He cries for you, and vows, if he can take you. 

To scorch your face,^ and to disfigure you: ICrywit/un, 

Hark, hark, I hear him, mistress; fly, be gone. 

Duke. Come, stand by me, fear nothing : Guard with 
halberds. 

Mr, Ah me, it is my husband! Witness you, 
That he is borne about invisible : 
Even now we hous'd him in the abbey here ; 
And now he 's there, past thought of human reason. 

Mnter Antipholus and Dromio q/'Ephesus. 

Ant, E, Justice, most gracious duke, oh, grant me 
justice 1 
Even for the service that long since I did thee, 
When I bestrid thee in the wars, and took 
Deep scars to save thy life ; even for the blood 
That then I lost for thee, now grant me justice. 

Mge, Unless the fear of death doth make me dotey 
I see my son Antipholus, and Dromio. 

Ant, J£, Justice, sweet prince, against that woman 
there. 
She whom thou gav'st to me to be my wife; 
That hath abused and dishonour^ me. 
Even in the strength and height of injury ! 
Beyond imagination is the wrong, 
That she this day hath shameless thrown on me. 

Duke, Discover how, and thou shalt find me just. 

Ant, E, This day, great duke, she shut the doors 
upon me. 

While she, with harlots* feasted in my house. 

7 To scorch your face,"] We should read — scotch; i. e. hack^ 
cut. Warburton. 

To tcorchf I believe, is right. He would have punished her 
as he had punished the conjurer before. Steewns. 

8 ___ iojith harlot* — ] Antipholus did not suspect his wife of 
having entertained courtezans, but of having been confederate 
with cheats to impose on him and abuse him. Thepef<we, he 
jays to her — Act IV, sc. iv. 

" are these your customers ? 

** Did this companion with the saffron face 

« Revel and feast it at my house to-day ?" 
By this description he points out Pinch and his followers. MoT' 
ioi was a term of reproach applied to cheats among men as well 
«« to wantons among women. Thus, in The Fox, Corfoacckio 
f*y» to Volpone — 

'r Out harlot P* 
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Duke* A grievous fault: Say, woman, didst thou so? 
' Mr. No, my good lord ; — myself, he, and my sister, 
To-day did dine together: So befal my soul, 
As this is false, he burdens me withal 1 

JLuc. Ne'er may I look on day, nor sleep on night. 
But she tells to your highness simple truth ! 

Ang, O perjur'd woman! they are both forsworn. 
In this the madman justly chargeth them. 

Ant, E, My liege, I am advised* what I say ; 
Neither disturbed with the effect of wine. 
Nor heady-rash, pi-ovok'd with raging ire. 
Albeit, my wrongs might make one wiser mad. 
This woman lock'd me out this day from dinner: 
That goldsmith there, were he not pack'd with hei', 
Could witness it, for he was with me then ; 
Who parted with me to go fetch a chain. 
Promising to bring it to the Porcupine, 
Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 
.Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 
I went to seek him : In the street I met him ; 
And in his company, that gentleman. 
There did this perjur'd goldsmith swear me down, 
That I this day of him received the chain. 
Which, God he knows, I saw not: for the which, 
He did arrest me with an officer. 
I did obey ; and sent my peasant home 
For certain ducats: he with none return'd. 



Again, in The Winter^* Ttde: 
•* — for the harlot king 
" Is quite beyond mine arm." 
Again, in the ancient mystery of Candletnas-Day, 1512, Herod 
•ays to Watkin — ** Nay, harlott, abyde stylle with my knyghts I 
warne the." 

The learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Talet, 5 vols. 8vo. 
1775, observes, that in The Ronuiunt of the Rose, v. 6068, King 
tf Harlot* is Chaucer*s translation of Roy de* ribaulx. Chaucer 
lues the word more than once : 

*' A sturdy harlot went hem ay behind, 
*« That was hir hosts man," &c. Somfnoure* Tale, v. 7336. 
Again, in The Dyers Playy among the Cnester Collection, in 
the Museum, Antichrist says to the male characters on the stage> 
" Out on ye harlots, whence come ye ?" Steevens. 

* — / am advised . — ] i. -e. I am not going to speak precipi 
tetcly or rashly, but (m reflection and conaidmlian. Sttevm* :4 
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Then fairly I bespoke the officer, 

To go in person with mc to my house. 

By the way we met 

My wife, her sister, and a rabble more 

Of vile confederates; along with them 

They brought one Pinch ; a hungry lean-faced villain, 

A meer anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller; 

A needy, hoUow-ey'd, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man:^ this pernicious slave, 

Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer; 

And, gazing in mine eyes, feeling my pulse, 

And with no face, as *twere, outfacing me, 

Cries out, I was possess'd : then altogether 

They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence ; 

And in a dark and dankish vault at home 

There left me and my man, both bound together; 

Till gnawing with my teeth toy bonds in sunder, 

I gain'd my freedom, and immediately 

Rap hither to your grace ; whom I beseech 

To give me ample satisfaction 

For these deep shames and great indignities. 

Ang, My lord, in truth, thus far I witness with him ; 
That he dined not at home, but was lock'd out. 

Duke, But had he such a chain of thee, or no? 

Ang, He had, my lord : and when he ran In here, 
These people saw the chain about his neck. 

Mer, Besides, I will be sworn, these ears of mine 
Heard you confess you had the chain of him. 
After you first forswore it on the mart. 
And, thereupon, I drew my sword on you; 
And then you fled into this abbey here. 
From whence, I think, you are come by miracle. 

Ant, E. I never came within these abbey walU> 
Nor ever didst thou draw thy sword on me : 
I never saw the chain, so help me heaven ! 
And this is false, you burden me withal. 

Duke. Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 

' A living dead man:'] Thi« thought appears to have been bor- 
rowed from Sackvll's Induction to The Mirror Jor Magistrates,' 
" —but as a h'iung death, 
" So ded aiiue of life bee drew the breath.** Sieeven*. 
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I think, you all hare drank of Circe's cup. 
If here you hous'd him, here he would have been; 
If he were mad, he would not plead so coldly:— 
You say, he dined at home; the jjoldsraith here 
Denies that saying: — Sirrah, what say you? 

Dro. E, Sir, he dined with her there, at the Porcu- 
pine. 

Cour. He did; and from my finger snatch'd that ring. 

Ant, R, 'Tis true, my liege, this ring I had of her. 

Duke, Saw'st thou him enter at the abbey here? 

Cour, As sure, my liege, as I do see your grace. 

Duke. Why, this is strange: — Go call the abbess 
hither; 
I think, you are all mated,' or stark mad. 

[Exit an Attend. 

Mge, Most mighty duke, vouchsafe me speak a word; 
Haply, I see a friend will save my life. 
And pay the sum that may deliver me. 

Duke. Speak fretly, Syracusan, what thou wilt. 

Mge, Is not your name, sir, call'd Antipholus ?. 
And is not that your bondman Dromio ? 

Dro, E, Within this hour I was his bondman^ sir, 
But he, I thank him, gnaw'd in two my cords ; 
Now am I Dromio, and his man, unbound. 

JEge, I am sure, you both of you remember me. 

Dro. E. Ourselves we do remember, sir, by you ; 
For lately we were bound, as you are now. 
You are not Pinch's patient, are you, sir? 

jSCge. Why look you strange on me ? you know me 
well. 

Ant. E. I never saw you in my life, till now. 

^ge. Oh ! grief hath chang'd me, since you saw me 
last; 
And careful hours, with Time's deformed^ hand 
Have written strange defeatures^ in my face: 

3 — matedy'] See p. 367, n. 2. Malone. 
3 . deformed — ] For deforming. Steevem. 

* ■ strange defeatures — ] Defeature is the privative oi fea- 
ture. The meaning is, time hath cancelled my features. 

yohnson- 

Defeatures are undoings , miscarriages, misfcrtttttes ; from dtf(ar% 
French. So, in Daniel's Comj&/a/nf o/* i?o«amcvu4 1^99: i 
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But tell me yet, dost thou not know my voice ? 

jint, E, Neither. 

Mge, Dromio, nor thou? 

Dro, E, No, trust me, sir, nor I. 

JEge, I am sure, thou dost, 

Dro, E, Ay, sir ? but 1 am sure, I do not ; and what- 
soever a man denies, you are now bound to believe him.* 

jEge. Not know my voice! O, time's extremity I 
Hast thou so crack'd and splitted my poor tongue, 
In seven short years, that here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares?* 
Though now this grained face^ of mine be hid 
In sap-consuming winter's drizzeled snow. 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up; 
Yet hath my night of life some memory, 
My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left, 
My dull deaf ears a little use to he&r : 
All these old witnesses (I cannot err)^ 






The day before the night of my defeature, (i. e. undoing) 
He greets me with a casket richly wrought." 
The sense is, I am deformed, undone, by misery. Misfortune 
1i88 left its impression on my face. Steeven*. 

Defeature is, I think, alteration of feature, maris of defonnity. 
SOy m our author's Fenu* and Adonit: 

" — to cross the curious workmanship of nature, 
" To mingle beauty with infirmities, 
** And pure perfection with impure defeature.** Malone. 
Defeature* are certainly neither more nor less than featuret ; 
as demerit* are neither more nor less than merits. Time, says 
uEgeon, hath placed nev) and *trange feature* in my face; i. e. 

S'ven it quite a different appearance : no wonder therefore thou 
>st not know me. Riuon. 

9 ^^^—-you are now bound to believe Aim.] Dromio is still quib- 
bling on his favourite topick. See p. 403. Malone. 

• '^-^ my feeble key of untun'd care* ?"] i. e. the weak and dis- 
cordant tone of my voice, that is changed by grief. Douce. 

7 — thi* grained ybcf — ] i. e. furrowed, like the grain of 
vjood. So, in Coriolanu*.' 

" — my grained ash .*• Steeven*. 

> All these old v)itne**e* (/ cannot err)"] I believe should be 
vead: 

All these hold vsitnesses I cannot err* 
ie. all these continue to testify that I cannot err, and tell me, S(c. 

Warburton. 
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Tell mc, thou art my son Antipholus. 

jint, E, I never saw my father in my life. 

JEge, But seven years since, in Syracusa, boy, 
Thou know'st, we parted: but, perhaps, my son, 
Thou sham'st to acknowled<^e me in misery. 

Ant. E, The duke, and all that know me in the city, 
Can witness with me that it is not so ; 
I ne'er saw Syracusa in my life. 

Duke, I tell thee, Syracusan, twenty years 
Have I been patron to Antipholus; 
During which time he ne'er saw Syracusa: 
I see, thy age and dangers make thee dote. 

Enter the Abbess, fvith Antipholus Syracusan, and 

Dromio Syracusan. 

Abb, Most mighty duke, behold a man much wrong'd. 

l^Ali gather to 9ee him, 

Adr, I see two husbands, or mine eyes deceive me. 

Duke, One of these men is Genius to the other; 
And so of these: Which is the natural man. 
And which the spirit? Who deciphers them? 

Dro, S, I, sir, am Dromio; command him away. 

Dro, £, I, sir, am Dromio; pray, let me stay. 

Am, S, £geon, art thou not? or else his ghost? 

Dro, S, O, my old master ! who hath bound him here ? 

Abb, Whoever boimd him, I will loose his bonds^ 
And gain a husband by his libeity :«- 
Speak, old ^^geon, if thou be'st the man 
That had'st a wife once called jEmilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair sons: 
O, if thou be'st tlie same jEgeon, speak. 
And speak unto the same Emilia ! 

JEge, If I dream not,' thou art Emilia; 

The old readings ia the true one, as well as the most poetical. 
The words Icarmot err, should be thrown into a parenthesis. By 
M vitnetse* I believe he means experienced, acewto'tned oftes, which. 
ace therefore less likely to err. So, in The Tempest. - 

*♦ If these be true spies that I wear in my head,** &c. 
Again, in Titus Andronicus, sc. ult: 

** But if my frosty signs and chaps of age, 

** Grave untnesses of true experience," &c. Steevens. 

9 If I dream not,'] In the old copy, this speech of j£geon, and 
the subsequent one of the Abbess, follow tbe speech cftke Duk^ 
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If thou art she, tell me, where is that son 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft? 

Mb, ^Y men of Epidamnum, he, and I, 
And the twin Dromio, all were taken up; 
But, by and by, rude fishermen of Corinth 
By force took Dromio, and ray son from them» 
And me they left with those of Epidamnum : 
What then became of them, I cannot tell ; 
I, to this fortune that you see me in. 

Duke, Why, here begins his morning story right : 
These two Antipholus's, these two so like, 
And these two Dromio's, one in semblance,*— 
Besides her urging of her wreck at sea,^— - 
These are the parents to these children,^ 

beginning with the words — ** Why, here" &c. The transposi- 
tion was suggested by Mr. Steevens. It scarcely requires any 
justification. /£geon's answer to .4£milia's adjuration would ne- 
cessarily immediately succeed to it. Besides, as Mr. Steevent 
has observed, as these speeches stand in the old copy, tlie Duke 
comments on ^Emilia's words before she has uttered Uiem. The 
flight change now made renders the whole clear. Malane. 

That, however, will scarcely remove the difficulty : the next 
speech is iC^on's. Both it and the following one should pre- 
cede the Di3ce*8 ; or there is possibly a line lost. Hitson. 

If this be the right reading, it is, as Steevens justly remarks, 
one of Shakspeare'i oversights, as the Abbess had not hinted at 
her shipwrecK. But possibly we should read— 

*' Besides hii urging of her wreck at sea.** M. Mason. 

1 Why, here begins hi* morning «ory right.-'] "TJie morning 
#tory" is what Jggeon teUs the Duke in the first scene of this 
play. H. White. 

» — semblance,'] Semblance (as Mr. Tyrwhitt has observed} 
is here a trisyllable. Steevent. 

3 .— — of her vtreci at sea,! I suspect that a line following this 
has been lost; the import oi which was, that These circitmstances 
all concurred to prow — ^that These were the parents, &c. The 
line which I suppose to have been lost, and the following one, 
beginning perhaps with the same word, the omission might- have 
been occasioned by the compositor's eye glancing from one to the 
ether. Malane. 

k 4 children,"] This f^ural is here used as a trisyllable. So, 

."in Chapman's version of the sixteenth Iliad: 

« Abhor'd Chimxra; and such bane now caught his chil- 
deren." 
•^gmn, in the fywihJiiad: 
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Which accidentally are met together. 
Antipholus, thou cain'st from Corinth first. 

jint, S, No, sir, not 1 ; 1 came from Syracuse. 

Duke. Stay, stand apart ; I know not which is which. 

wfn/. £, I came from Corinth, my most gracious lord. 

Dro. £. And I with him. 

Ant, E, Brought to this town by that most famous 
warrior 
Duke Menaphon, your most renowned uncle. 

Mr, VV hich of you two did dine with me to-day ? 

Ant, S, I, gentle mistress. 

Adr, And are not you my husband? - 

Ant,, E, No, I say nay to that. 

Ant, S, And so do I, yet did she call me so; 
And this fair gen\lewoman, her sister here. 
Did call me brother: — What 1 told you then, 
I hope, I shall have leisure to make good; 
If this be not a dream, I see, and hear. 

Ang, That is the chain, sir, which you had of me. 

Ant, S, I think it be, sir; I deny it not. 

Ant, E, And you, sir, for this chain arrested me. 

Ang, I think I did, sir; I deny it not. 

Adr, I sent you money, sir, to be your bail, 
By Dromio ; but I think he brought it not. 

Dro. E, No, none by me. 

Ant, S, This purse of ducats I received from you, 
And Dromio my man did bring them me : 
I see, we still did meet each other's man, 
And I was ta'en for him, and he for me. 
And thereupon these Errors are arose. 

Ant, R, These ducats pawn I for my father here. 

Duke, It shall not need, thy father hath his life. 

Cour, Sir, I must have that diamond from you. 

Ant, E, There, take it; and much thanks for my good 
cheer. 

Abb, Renowned duke, vouchsafe to take the pains 

« I sometimes ehilderen 

'* Msiy with discretion plant themselves against their fa- 
ther's wills." 
Again, in the sixth Iliad: A 

•« Yet had he one siinriv'd to Idm of \ko»^ \SM»ft cKUdertavJ* ^ 
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To go with us into the abbey here^ 
And hear at large discOtlrsed all our fortuned:-*- 
And all that are assembled in this place, 
That by this sympathized one day's error 
Have sufler'd wrong, go, keep us company, 
And we shall make full satisfaction .-« 
Twenty-five years* have I but gone in travail 
Of you, my sons; nor, till this present hour,* 
My heavy burdens are delivered: — 
The duke, my husband, and my children both, 
And you the calendars of their nativity, 
Go to a gossip's feast, and go with me ;^ 

* TSjsenty-Jive years — ] In former editions : 

Til irty -three year*. 
'Tis impossible the poet should be so forgetful, as to design 
this number here ; and therefore I have ventured to alter it to 
tvicnty-fi'Wi upon a proof, that, I think, amounts to demonstra- 
tion. The number, I presume, was at ^rst wrote in fig^ures, and^ 
pcrtiaps, blindly; and thence the mistake mig^t arise. iEgeon^ 
in the first scene of the first Act, is precise as to the time his 
son left him, in quest of his brother : 

" My yoimgest boy, and yet my eldest care, 

" At eighteen years became inquisitive 

" After his brother;" 8cc. 
And how long it was from the •on's thus parting from his &• 
ther, to their meeting again at Ephesus, where i£geon, mis- 
takenlv, recognizes the twin-brother, for him, we as precisely 
learn from another passage, in the fifth Act : 

** Mge. But tcven years since, in Syracusa, boy, 

" Tholi know'st we parted : — — .*• 
So that these two numbers, put together, settle the date of their 
birth beyond dispute. Theobald. 

fl nor, till this freaent hour,"] The old copy reads — and 

till — — . The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. Burden, 
in the next line, was corrected by the editor of the second folio^ 

Malone. 

7 _ and go ^ith wie/] We should read : 

— and gaude vsith me; 

i.e. rejoice, from the French, gaudir. Warburum. 

The sense is clear enough without the alteration. The Re%)i*al 
offers to read, more plausibly, I think: 

— joy Huith me. 

Dr. Warburton's conjecture may, however, be eouatenanced 
by the following passage in Acolastw, a comedy, 1540: — *' I have 
ffood cause to set the cocke on the hope, and make gaudye cheze/ 
Affsun, in Antony and Cleopatra^ Act lll« so. xi : 
/'X*et 'a ha.ve one other gaudy na^X?* 



•* 
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After ao long g^ef, such nativity!^ 

Duke, With all my heart, I '11 gossip at this feast. 

^Exeunt Duke, Abb. ^ge. Cour. Mer. Ano. 
and Attendants. 
Dro. S. Master, shall I fetch your stuff from ship- 
board? 
Anf, E. Dromio, what stuff of mine hast thou em- 

bark'd ? 
Dro. S. Your goods, that lay at host, sir, in the Cen- 
taur. 
jint. S, He speaks to me ; I am your master, Dromio : 
Come, go with us ; we '11 look to that anon : 
Embrace thy brother there, rejoice with him. 

[Exeunt Ant. S. Ant. E. Adr. and Luc. 
Dro, S, There is a fat friend at your master's house, 
That kitchen'd me for you to-day at dinner ; 
She now shall be my sister, not my wife. 
Dro. E. Methinks, you are my glass, and not my 
brother; 
I see by you, I am a sweet-faced youth. 
Will you walk in to see their gossiping? 
Dro, S, Not I, sir; you are my elder. 
Dro. E. That 's a question: how shall we try it? 
Dro. S. We will draw cuts for the senior : till then, 
lead thou first. 

Dro. £. Nay, then thus: 
We came into the world, like brother and brother ; 
And now let 's go hand in hand, not one before another. 

[Exeunt,^ 

In the novel of M. Alberto, of Bologna, the author adviseth 
rentlewomen ** to beware how they contrive their holyday talke, 
by waste wordes issuing forth their delicate mouths in carping, 

fauding, and jesting at young gentlemen, and speciallyeoldmen,*' 
CO. Palace of Pleasure, 1582, Vol. I, fol. 60. Steevens. 

• ■ Jfigr to long grief, such nativity /] We should surely read: 
/(IJBter so long grief, such festivity. 
' Nativitylyiw^ so near, and the termination being the same of 
both words, the mistake was easy, yohnaon, 

Xhe bkl reading may be right. She has just said, that to her^ 
her sons were not bom till now. Steepens. 

9 On a careful revision of the foregoing scenes, I do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce them the composition of two very unequal 
writers. Shakspeare had undoubtedly a share in them ; but that 
the entire play was no work of his, is an opinion which (as B^r 
VOL. VI. M m 
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nedick says) « fire cannot melt out of me ; I will die in it at the 
stake." Thus, as we are inibrmed by Aldus Gellius, Lib. Ill, 
cap. 3, some plays were absolutely ascribed to Plautus, which in 
truth had only been (retractata et expoiitce) retouched and po- 
lished by him. , 

In this comedy we find more intricacy of plot than distinction 
of character ; and our attention is less forcibly engag^ed, because 
we can guess in g^*eat measure how the denouement will be 
brought about. Yet the subject appears to have been reluctantly 
dismissed, even in this last and unnecessary scene, where the 
ffame mistakes are continued, till their power of aflbrding enter- 
tainment is entirely lost. Steevens. 

The long doggrel verses that Shakspeare has attributed in this 
play to the two Dromios, are written in that kind'of metre which 
was usually attributed, by the dramatick poets before his time, 
in their comick pieces, to some of their inferior characters ; and 
this circumstance is one of many tliat authorize us to place the 
preceding comedy, as well as Love's LabaurU Lost, and The 
Taming of the Shrrojy (where the same kind of versification is 
likewise round) among our author's earliest productions ; com- 
posed probably at a time when he was imperceptibly infected 
with the prevailing mode, and before he had completely learned 
*'to deviate boldly from the common track.*' As these early 
pieces are now not easily met with, I shall subjoin a few extracts 
nrom some of them: — 

LIKE WILL TO LIKE. 
1568. 

** JRoyst. If your name to me you will declare and showe^ 
•* You may in this matter my minde the sooner knowe. 

*^ Tos. Few wordes are best among freends, this is true, 
" Wherefore I shall briefly show my name unto you. 
** Tom Tospot it is, it need not to be painted, 
" Wherefore I with Raife Roister must needs be acquainted," &c. 

COMMONS CONDITIONS.* 

[About 1570.] 

*' Shift, By gogs bloud, my maisters, wee were not best longer 
here to staie, 
** I thinke was never suche a craftie knave before this daie. 

[Exeunt Ambo. 

** Cond. Are thei all gone ? Ha, ha, ha, wel fare old Shift at a 

neede: 

*' By his woundes had I not devised this, I had hanged indeede. 

** Tinkers, (q<l you) tinke me no tinks ; lie meddle with them no 

more; 
5' I thinke was never knave so used by a companie of tinkers be- 
fore. 

* TEus dramatick idece> in its entire state, has not been met with. The only 
fcapnentcf ithngw»tPbceMitia8» it in ly p oss t i iiwu Stsi^nns* - - 
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*' By your leare He bee so bolde as to looke about me and spie, 
" Least an\ knaves fore my commyng' doiinc in ambush doe lie. 
**By your licence 1 miiulc not to preacbe lonj^cr in this tree, 
'* My tinkerly slaves are packed hence, as farre as I male see." &C. 

PROMOS AND CASSANDRA. 

1578. 

" The wind is yl blows no man's gaine ; for cold I neede not 
care, 
*' Here is nine and twentie siites of apparel for my share; 
And some, bcrlady, very good, for so s\ andeth the case. 
As neither gentleman nor other Lord Promos sheweUi an^ 
grace; 
** But 1 marvel much, poore slaves that they are hanged so soone, 
** They were wont to staye a day or two, now scarce an after- 
** noone." &c. 

THE THREE LADIES OF LONDON. 

1584. 

" You think I am goii.g to market to buy rost meate, do ye not ? 
** I thought so, but }ou are deceived, for 1 wot v. hat I wot : 
••< am neither going to the butchers, to buy vealc, mutton,* or 

beefe. 
** But I am going to a bloodsucker, and who is it ? faith Usurie, 

that theefe." 

THE COBLER's PROPHECY. 
1594. 

" Quoth Niceness to Ncwfangle, tliou art such a Jacke, 
•* That thou devisest fortie fashions for my ladie's backe. 
** And thou, quoth he, art so possesst with everie frantick toy, 
" That following of my ladie's humour thou dost make her coy, 
** For once a day for fashion-sake my lady must be sicke, 
** No meat but mutton, or at most the pinion of a chicke : 
•* To-day her owne haire best becomes, which yellow is as gold, 
** A periwig is better for to-morrow, blacke to behold : 
** To-day in pumps and cheveril gloves to walk she will be bold, 
*• To-morrow cuflPes and countenance, for feare of catching cold : 
** Now is she barefast to be seene, straight on her muffler goea ; 
" Now is she huflft up*to the crowne, straight nusled to the nose." 

See also GaTnmer Gurton** Needle, Damon and Pythias, &c. 

Maione* 
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